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PREFACE 


T d try to write something which will be of interest to both 
orientalists and sodologists suggests the fool who rushes in. 
Yet that is what I have done. Perhaps this book, despite its 
imperfections, will bring home to sociologists the value of the 
material to which Islamists have access and will help Islamists to 
appreciate the importance of asking sociological questions. 

Since the book is likely to be read by those who have not specialist 
knowledp of Islam, nothing has been assumed, but there are 
explanations of most matters and many repetitions. If to some 
readers the repetitions seem tedious, I would crave their in¬ 
dulgence and ask them to remember that not all have their specialist 
knowledge. 

The sociologically-minded reader will find a good general account 
of Islam in Sir Hamilton Qibb*s Mohammedanism (Home University 
Library), while Bernard Lewis’s The Arabs in History is a convenient 
brief presentation of the historical background. The publication 
of this book is likely to be preceded by that of an abridgement 
of roy two volunaes on Muhammad, entitled Muhammad, Prophet 
and Statesman. 

Arabic names have been transliterated according to one of the 
standard British systems. It proved impracticable to have dia¬ 
critical marks in the text, but they are to be found in the index. 
One modification has been made in the system, namely, the use of 
an apostrophe between two consonants to indicate that they are not 
to be sounded together, e.g. Is’haq. Apart from this the pairs 
of consonants dh, gh, kh, sh, th represent each a single sound. The 
apostrophe elsewhere—between two vowels, or between a consonant 
and a vowel—stands for the glottal stop which the Arabs regard as 
a consonant. 

Among the people to whom I am indebted are colleagues at 
Edinburgh, especially J. R. Walsh and Pierre Cachia, who have 
discussed various matters with me, and J. Spencer Trimingbam, of 
Glasgow, who kindly commented on the first draA of the section on 
West Africa. 

w. MOhrrooMeiiY watt 

Edinburgh, 

September, 1960. 
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PROBLEMS AND PRESUPPOSITIONS 

O NB of the distinctive marks of Islam, compared with the 
other great world-religions, is the variety of peoples and 
races who have embraced it,^ and among whom there has 
grown up a strong feeling of brotherhood and a measure of harmony. 
There b nothing comparable until the nineteenth century expansion 
of Christianity, and that is generally held to have been Ictt successful 
so far in producing a sense of brotherhood. In this ‘one world', in 
which all races have been brought together physically, there b an 
obvious lack of brotherhood and harmony, ^rhaps a study of the 
achievements of Islam may throw some light on how the integration 
of world society is likely to come about, and may even suggest ways 
in which man may consciously contribute to thb process.* 

It b frequently held that there is no real unity in Islamic society, 
and that we should rather take the view that there are several different 
societies, each with a religion which it traces back to the teaching of 
Muhammad. Thu is an over-statement of the diversity which is 
undoubtedly found among the adherents of Islam. For the purposes 
of the present study it is not necessary to deny that there b wide 
variety, but only to insbt that in some important senses Islam is a 
unity and that Islamic society has achieved some measure of harmony 
and integration. The main aim of thb book b to examine the positive 
achievements, and to try to discover the general laws and principles 
exemplified in them. The failures to achieve integration udll only be 
considered where they throw light on the reasons for the successes. 

An additional advantage in basing a study of this kind on Islamic 
material b that the Western scholar b able to approach it with 
' Cf. Sir H. A. R. Oibh, MohammedMhm, London, 1949. 22; also al>lahiz. 
7>/a Opusetda, cd. Van Vloteo, Lctdcn. 1903,32: ‘when we find the inhabiunli 
of Sijtttan, the Jazirah, the Yemen, the Maghtib and ‘Uman (Oman) and the 
Aziaqite. the Najdite, the Ibadite and the Sufrite, the oMwIa and the Arab, the 
Persian and the nomad, slaves and women, the weaver and the peasant, 
flghtint on one side despite their diRerenoe of descent and bahiuiion, we 
realize that it is religion which moulds them together*. (Tlw dtacritkal marks 
which h has not been practicable to include in the react will be found In the 
index.) 

■ For religion as an integrative factor cf. J. Wach, Sacloloty of JUHtfon 
Lomhn, 1947, 36if. 
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Problems and Presuppositions 

relative detachment. Whether he is a Christian or not, he cannot 
study the place of religion in Western society without some sort of 
bias. His attitude towards religion in general may still alTecl his study 
of the place of religion in Islamic society; but the novelty of the 
material and the lesser emotional involvement reduce the distortion 
due to the initial bias. 

The present study grows out of my previous work on the life of 
Muhammad and the origins of Islam. In particular Muhammad at 
Mecca emphasized the place of economic factors in the first appear* 
ance of Islam, and the relation to these of its fundamental ideas. 
Because of this emphasis the book was alleged to have a Marxist 
tendency by critics of both right-wing and left-wing sympathies.* 
It was certainly an elementary knowledge of Marxism which first 
suggested to me to look into the economic background of the rise of 
Islam, but the elaboration of the ideas was made without any 
conscious reference to Marxist thought. Quite apart from the spur 
of—admittedly very friendly—criticism, it was clear to me that the 
account of the origin of Islam raised profound questions about the 
relations of ideas to economic factors and, more generally, about 
the place of ideas in the life of society. I therefore decided to try to 
get some light on these questions by a careful examination of 
particular cases. Most of the cases arc selected from the early 
formative centuries of Islam, though there are occasional excursions 
into later history. No attempt has been made to cover every facet 
of Islam, even in the early period. 

At various parts of this study, and especially in chapter Vlll, 
some use is made of the conception of ‘ideology* which is prominent 
in Marx's teaching, though not invented by him. It is employed in 
the form in which it has been developed by Karl Mannheim in 
Ideology and Utopia*, but it would be presumptuous to claim that be 
has been followed exactly. 

Because so much attention is being paid here to ideas and idea- 
systems, it seems desirable to have an adjective corresponding to 
‘idea’ in a neutral sense. 'Ideal' has other connotations, and ‘ideo¬ 
logical’ is required for the technical sense. Clumsy as it is, ‘ideational’ 

' O. H. Bousquet, *Une expikatioa marxiste de I’origine de I'lslam par uo 
eccldsiastiqiie cpocopalieti', xli (1954), 231-47. M. Rodinson. *La vie 

de Mahomet et le problem sociologique des engines de I'lilam.' Dtogine, 
XX (19S7), 37-64; English version. Dtogtnes, xx. 28-Sl. 

• London, 193d (odginally Bonn, 1929): cf. e«p. 83f., 173IT., 184f. Cf. pp. 254f, 
below. The SoeMegy of KttovtUdge by Werner Stark (London, 1958) appeared 
only aher the manuscript of the present study was virtually compieie, and it 
hat not been poasible to take Into account the difference between Stark's view 
and Manidieim'a. 
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Problems and Presuppositions 

seems to be most satisfsctory; and if this is allowed, ‘ideation' may 
occasionally be permitted, as a substitute for ‘ideas’ or ‘idea*syslem’. 

A concern with ideology properly leads to questions abon t the 
truth and falsity of ideas, but th^ will not be fully discussed in this 
study. The sociological functioning of an idea-system does not 
presuppose its absolute truth. What is here assumed is that idea- 
systems (including religions) contain varying proportions of truth 
and error, but that all which are socially important contain a 
considerable measure of truth. 
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II 


THE PLACE OF ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL FACTORS 

I T should be unnecessary at the present time to labour the point 
that economic factors have a profound influence on the course 
of history in general and of religious movements in particular. 
Some such view has become almost axiomatic with many historians 
and popular writers. Among the adherents of the various religions, 
however, there are many who are still not convinced. At the same 
time those who acknowledge the importance of economic factors are 
far from bemg agreed about the relation of these to the social and 
ideational factors. 

This chapter is therefore devoted to a consideration of the precise 
nature and extent of the dependence of religious movements on 
economic matten. With regard to some of the main phases of Islam 
the question will be asked: Can we find in the background of this 
movement any important economic change to which it might con¬ 
ceivably be related? The examples discussed will, of course, be only 
specimens and will not exhaust the topic. Islam, like the other great 
religions, is a vast complex of phenomena, and a corresponding 
complexity might properly be expected in the economic basis. In 
particular there are several distinct phases in the development of 
Islam, and the economic factors present in each phase have to be 
considered separately. 

Further, it is not enough to show that underlying a reUgious move¬ 
ment there is an economic change. Even if this could be done in 
every case, it might still be true that there was no connexion between 
the economic change and the religious movement, or at least that the 
latter was not dependent on the former. There are probably few 
tracts of history where some economic change is not to be found if 
one looks bard enough. This implies three things. Firstly, the 
economic change must be of a degree of importance commensurate 
with the importance of the religious movement. Secondly, an attempt 
must be made to show in detail how a particular economic change or 
set of changes leads to a particular religious movement. This involves 
trying to find a connexion between economic changes and social 
changes. There is also an ideational aspect, but that wilt not be 
4 



The Place of Economic and Social Factors 

considered until the next chapter. Thirdly, the conclusions will be 
made more impressive if they can be linked up with a general account 
of the economic and social aspects of the life of the individual. 


1. THS OUGIN OF ISLAM 

The religion of Islam originated in Mecca about 610 a.d. A native of 
Mecca, Muhammad, began to preach publicly, claiming that he had 
received revelations from God and that God had sent him to the 
Meccans to call them to worship Him and to warn them of the 
penalties which sooner or later fell upon the disobedient. A few of his 
fellow-dtixens acknowledged him as prophet and performed special 
rites of worship along with him, but the majority of the Meccans, 
including the leading men of the city, rejected his message and made 
life diflkult for Muhammad and his followers. In 622 a favourable 
opportunity presented itself for Muhammad to migrate to Medina, 
over two hundred miles to the north, along with seventy of his 
followers. He was here acknowledged as prophet by most of the 
inhabitants, and was also accepted as arbiter between warring 
factions whose strife had been making life in Medina unbearable. 
By his sagacity and statesmanship he built up his prestige and 
political power, so that by his death in 632 he was not merely un¬ 
disputed ruler of Medina, Mecca and the surrounding territory, but 
was accepted as suzerain by many tribes throughout Arabia. More¬ 
over, within ten years of his death the state which he created was able 
to meet in battle and defeat the armies of the two great empires of 
the Middle East, the Byzantine and Persian, and within a short time 
to overrun the latter completely. A hundred years after his death the 
empire of his successors extended from France to India. 

It will be convenient at this stage to consider three phases of the 
origin of Islam, namely, the beginnings at Mecca, the development 
at Medina, and the extension to include most of Arabia.* 


(a) Afecca 

If it is asked whether any important economic change is to be found 
in the historical background of Muhammad’s preaching at Mecca, 
one soon presents itself, namely, a change from nomadism to 
commerce. The Mecca of Muhammad’s youth and early manhood 

* For further details about the matters discussed fas this section cf. W. 
Montgomery Watt, Muhammad at Mecca, Muhammad at Medina, Oxford, 
1953, 1956. 
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—be •!!/&& about forty in $10^—was a. ptfojperous ooiDUKrciiil oejitie im 

wbteh fiDanoial opcraliOJl& of SOUK coijiplciily were carried out 
Mecca had conie to codtrol tJtc rich oaravad trade through western 
AiabLa by which lp?tury goods from Iddta and AbysstEiia (oonvicyed 
Id south Ars,hLa by sea) were encliaD^d for the products of Syria and 
the Mediterranean, Then seems to hav* been a great growth in this 
trade in the haif-oentury Eieforo &10, perha[>5 becAtise the wars t>o 
tween the Bi-zantine aad Petsian empires interfered with the roate 
through "Iraq, The Meccans certainly made the most of favourable 
circucnstaiKas- They eliminated rivals by wars and sharp prantioca; 
they oTganiied caravans efhjcienCly and rnade ctfwtivs arrangements 
for their security all along the rouicj and as a result they established 
a virlval roonopoly of ihc west Arabian caravan trade. 

These TnendiantB of Mecca, however, now making great fortune? 
from their trading cnlerpriscs, were not far removed fram nomadic 
aoentors, whose livelihood had come from tlie pasturing of canieis 
and other animals, with perhaps an occasional raid on agrinuUtiral 
lands and fees for gHarantcctng thn security of caravans aod of 
settled oommuiuticsL The seantincSS df the SOurCe material! docs not 
enable Its to say exactly when thisobangc toolc place. Probably there 
was a period wlien the ancestors of ihc Meccans combined a little 
trading ^th nomadism. Mecca was built round a shrine which had 
long been a oentre of pilgrimage. A certain area rcaiod the town was 
regarded as sacred, and the month or months of pilgrimage were also 
sacred; and at these plaocs and times bJood-feuds were in abeyancer 
Thus nomads from flu and near could safely congregate here, and 
there would be many oppottuaitics of trading, especially for the 
guardians of Ehe sbiinc. 1‘hc beginnings of a permanent SCttleitlcnl 
round tbe shrine are possibly to be attributed to Qusayy, the grand¬ 
father of Muhammad's great-grandfatPier, Unless this merely means 
that the camels of his tribe were never pastured more than a few 
days' journey away^ it must Imply U fair vclumc of trade, since tlO 
agriculture is possible at Mecca. It seems most likely, however, that 
the main expansion of trade, especially of tfie more lucrative types, 
took place in Ihe decades befom GID. Thus Muhamm^^s conteni' 
poraries may not haw tKen more than one generatjon removed from 
at least a partcat dependence on pKtoralistni Muhammad's grande 
father apjKars to have had extensive lierds of camels. In 
Muhammad's lime, however, many of the residents in Mecca must 
have gained a livnlihcNjd nftaitiJy from commercial optratfons. Thus 
in (Iw course of a generating, or two there had been a change from 
reliance OD nojuBdic pasiombsm to relianec od coouneroer 

Some of the social phcaomeitu of Mecca in Muhammad's time 
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The J*iace of Ec<wmic and Social Factor^ 

may be regarded as Kpeneussians ef this chaag* in the oxDomK 
basis 4jf lift Fgarcinost amfuss these i£ a wcatening of group solEd- 
arity, not only in ilic lar^r units which may be called tribes and 
dans but also in the smaller family unitSr For aomadk groups living 
in the desert a high degree of Solidarity is necessucy 1* survival. 
Custom prescribes various ways in which, the mctnbcra of a group 
must help one another and in whigh the chief of a group stands by 
those under him. Uotiuestioning loyalty to one's kin is recitened a 
great virtLi* in alt men, and liltemse generosity to those in mis¬ 
fortune; the latter is especially a virtue O'f chiefs and other leading 
men. V^ith the change from nomadism, to commerce the leading men 
of the group begin to think of aiiaassing persoraE fortunes. In (ho 
desert wh^re the main form of wealth is camels no one can becomo 
very T^calthy. Camels require mem to lead them and to protect them 
against enemies^ so that ibe size of a man's herd is limited by his 
a^lily to retain the allegiadoc of the men who look atlcr (hem. tZven 
if a man is strong enough to receive payment fnr guaranteeing 
security to weaker groups^ some of IhJs has to be shared with the 
followers whose arms make the guarantee c^egtive, and most of the 
rest has to be consutned immediately since the nomad has no stores 
houses in which to keep goods indefiritely. The merchant living in a 
town^ on the Other hand, and dealing in luxury goods of small bulk, 
is able to increase his wealth aLtnost without hmit and to malotain a 
resdv'c against accidents. This seems to be whaC WUS happening at 
Mecca at the beginning of tbc scvcoth Oentnry. 

While the rich merchanls were increasiog their personal wealth, 
they were also mom and more disregarding their obligations towards 
the Ecss fortunate members of their clan or family. The capital which 
had formed the basis of (heir earliest trading operations was probably 
the communal wealth of the group, of which they were only adminis¬ 
trators; but the prohts went loto their own pockets, and before long 
there was no oonununal property left. Those in a sccially weak 
position, notably widows and orphans, were shamelessly cheated 
and oppressed. It was probably only a handful of men in Mecca who 
were able to accumulate vast fonunes; but with the establishment of 
monopolies, their opportunities would be great, and (hey did not 
SCTUpIo to luakc fulE use of them. A larigc proportion of this i'BhalH- 
tants of Mecca might be involved in one of the great caravans (like 
that wliich led to the battle ofBadr), but the lion's share of the piodt 
would go to one or two entrepreneurs. Thus it would sccm that the 
main soglal cleavage In Mecca in dlO^lhe point at which 'dass 
feeling' WUS most aouto—was not between the lich and (he poor, but 
between the very rich and the modcraicty prosperous. Moreover, 
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Tke Place of Economic and Sociai Factors 

while the very rich fautul a new jecurhy in their wealth, (he rest of 
the Meccans were mther awwc of iheit insecarity, tbroush the tors 
of a ftcirse of COflimunity and through the briMikdeWn of the 
traditianal customs. 

Along with the matlers mcntionMl there may have bwn a ohange 
front a matrihncal kinship systfini to a patitlincal one. The evidence 
is. scanty, however, and flOt easy to interpret, and it CSQnot be 
categoricfiliy stated that such a change took place. What is certain is 
that m Muharoraad's time matrilineal kinship was more premunent 
at Medina than at Mecca, but even at Mediaa, perhaps in part 
through his influeuce, was decreasing in idtpoftancc. Jt may be that 
different tribes had followed dif&rent kinship systems from time 
immemorial- U would be in accordance, however, with what has 
been ohserved elsewhere of the growth, of individualism tliat it should 
be aocompiinJed by an inenMsing interest in patrilineal descenL It is 
only natural that the individualistic man should be more interested 
in his own sons than in tus sistcr^s sons. The Qur'an frequently 
aoeuseS the rich men of Mecca of putting too much reliance on their 
wealth aud their sons. 

In contrast Ifi this cousidcrablc, though by no meacis complete, 
hreak-down of group solidarity there was t^ appearance of new 
linkages through oommcrcial intenests- Quraysh, the tribe to which 
the majority of the Mcccans belonged, was noted for its hdnt, (hat IS, 
its maturity, gravity or scLf-control. TTiey were not cariied away by 
anger to act rashly, but had an ability for composing their [Quarrels. 
It would seem that, in the best Mancunian fashion, they placed 
business before the iodulgcnnc of emotions. The tna/a' or senate of 
Mecca was usually able to reach decisions which won general 
acccptanccj and there was certainly none of the bitter strife found at 
Medina. 

This docs not mean that there were tio party divisions at Mecca. 
Among the clans or subdivisions of the tribe of Quraysh two main 
groups may be diitinguished, while a number of clans adopted an 
attitude of neutrality and may be reckoned as a third group. Yet by 
Mutiammad's time these clait groupings 9<ctn to have been deeply 
affected by mercantile intercits. In Muhammad’s youth his clan of 
Hashttn waj tlie leader of a group known as the Confederation of 
the Fudul^ which came together in opposition to the altctnpt of 
another group l^known as the Ahlnf or Conlcdcrates) lo establish 
some kind of luonopoly. Previously a group called the Mutayyabun 
or PcjfumEd, had l^cn the opponents of the Ahlaf, probably diS' 
agreeing with them about the coatrol of the arrangcmenls for the 

■ fodnt ccuile ffltsn 'tbt virlueni', but there ace other ptusilulitcH. 
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pitgrimagA aod [he accoaiEiaEiyiiig fair. The claiis con^tilPEing. the 
Coafederation of the Fudul ^vel:'e pearly [he same a 3 tbc>K ia the 
MptayyabuiiH ciccpt that two clans whkh had prospered in [radc did 
not enter the new Confedemtioii but moved eloacr to tbe AUaf. Most 
of [he iuc»nopoLists belonged to these two clans or to the Ahlaf^ while 
the elans in the Conrcdcralion of the Fpdul 'fIZtt probably those 
unable to or^oize indepeodent caravuns and so shut out fj^EU the 
most profitable undercatinga, Wliile there Js some uniertainty about 
the iaCcrpietadOn of details, it seems dear tJlBt the dan gconpings in 
Muhaminad") liiue were largely ioflijenoed hy business interests. 

It was in an cnvironinicnt charactcriTed by these ecouomic aed 
social chaoges that Muhammad began to preach the religion of 
IsLam. The ideational aspect of the new religion will be considered in 
the ncict ohapter. Mcanwtiile something may bc said about its 
attitude in respOCt of economic and Sodal malteisL The hist thing to 
note is that the Qur'an fully accepts commerce and indeed ^big 
business'. There is no whisper of criticism of the mercantile economy 
of Mecca as such, only of particular points in [he conduct and out¬ 
look of the jnercltaats, such as their oppressioa of the weak and (heir 
undue relianae on wcallh. On the oontiaiy the Qur'an is deeply 
penetrated hy mercantile terms, not merely in illustrative material 
but iu the formulation of some of its main doetrlncs.^ 

There are also Indications that Muhaiumafi may have tried out 
some practical steps to bresk the hold of the monopolists. It is 
possible that one suploratcty nieasurc of this type waj the sending of 
some of his foJlowers to Abyssinia. This happened some years after 
he began to preach, perhaps about 615, and is usually said to be 
due to the growth of pcrsccuLign in Mecca. This standard version, 
however^ does not explain why some of this party of Musilms did 
not return from Abyisirua uotil long alter persccuUoui had 
ceased. Since they prcsuniably gained a livelihood by trade meantime, 
at least part of Muhammad's aim in sending them may have been to 
develop a trade route not under tbe coutrol of the monopolists, A 
partial oonitrcQatjon of this suggestion may be seen in the fact that aii 
except two of the Muslims who went to Abyuinta belonged to the 
clans of the Confederation of the Fudul (with one slight modificatioji 
whkh may be presumed to have occuried by this date). 

Shortly aflcr the migration to Abyssinia, perhaps In dl$, another 
event happened wEiich indicate; that Muhammad had policies which 
met with the approval cv^ of those who did not aocept his rehgtoua 
teaching. This event was an agrceiuent of all the dans of Mecca lo 
^ CF. Cr C. Toney, Vir Ci?mineTcJaI-TfitaiafIail Ttr/itt tht Koran, Leiden, 
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boycott Miibaimfliid's clan of HasMm (togpchcr with tEw dan of at- 
MuttaUb which was inore or kss merged in it) Esy having no husincK 
dcaJiiigs nor intermarriage witli them. This was osicniibly because 
Hashim, led by Muharomad^s uncle Abu-Talib^ refused to withdraw 
its protoclion from Mubammad or to malco him abandon hia 
preaching. It would of course have been dishonoumbte for the clan 
[0 cease protecting him simply because other dans threatened it» but 
had it scriousty wanted to escape the Ijoycutt it could doubtless have 
found some reason for rerusiug him protection, TilUt the dan defied 
the boycott for three yeans implies (hat the whole dan had some 
interest in (he questions at issue. (Incidentally the boycott is an 
cKample of the methods used by the rich merchants to extend their 
monopolies, and it shows that Bashim must have been able to ettga^e 
in sotnc sort of trade, even if only on a snmlL scale.) It would seem, 
then, that,soindiDw or other, the boycott was an iocident not merely 
in the opposition to Muhammad's tiew rdigloil but also in th* 
Struggle between the rich merchants and the lesser tradeis. TEie 
agreement to boycott Hashim was eventually broken by the leaders 
of some of the clans which were prospering in trado but were not 
members nf the Ahiaf; this suggests the growth of a realization that 
the success of the boycott might give too much power to the rich 
nserdiEints who had inattgutat^ it. 

The ramaitiing happenings of Muhammad's Meccan period show 
this intertwining of religion and business- About 619, soon after 
the end of the boycott, Abu-Talib died and was succeeded as chief 
of Hashim by another of Muhammad's uncles, AbU’Lahab, The 
latter was seduced from the traditionsl policy of Hashim by the 
olfer of a sbarc in the most lucrative enterprises. The deal was 
clinched by his marriage to tlic sister of Abu-Sufyan (of the dan of 
'Abd-Shatns or Umayyab), one of the two or three foremost mer¬ 
chants in Mecca. In return, when he beeame chief of the dan, he 
sooD found an excuse for disowning Muhammad, and thus malci iig 
it dangerous for Muhammad to remain in Mecca. Muhatiirnad did 
in fact obtain the pratection of the Load of another dan^ hut doubt' 
less only by aocepting some restrictions oti his freedom to pxeach. 
Under these drcumstancea Muhammad began to look for a iield of 
activity elsewbcrc- He visited the neighbouring city of al-Ta'if, whose 
inhabitants had formerly been trade rivals of the Meccans but were 
now sutgect to them; he may have hoped that the bait of deliverance 
from the hnaadal conltol of MocEa wonid be attractive, but, if so, 
he was disappointed and had to return to Mecca. Negotiations with 
the inhabitants of Medina were more satisfactory, and in 622 
Muhammad and some seventy of his follcwcts migratied to Medina. 
ID 
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Ttls new pkflBc will be oonBideced for itself presently. Here it is (* be 
noticed ibat in Oa:c respect it is a cotltinuatiM of Muhamitiad^s 
attempts Co break tbc power of LhemDuopoLists. it is ^LfBcult to avoid 
the eonclusitm that before be went to Medina Muhammad planned 
to laid the northward caravans from, Mecca—a proeedtiic for which 
Medina was wcUsituated—and perhaps also ta or^niie independent 
caravans. His eventual overthrow of Meecan power was partly due 
to the stranglehold he obtained on their trade. 

In respoot of the social changes of the lime the attitude of the new 
religion of Islam was ihat it accepted as something inevitable the 
movement away tribal solidarity towards a large messure of 
individualism. The ethical prescriptions of the Qur'an are fuuda- 
menlatly individualialic^ since the nltlm.aCe sanction for Ihem is 
reward and punishment on the Day of Iiidgement, and it is as indi¬ 
viduals that jnea arc judged; the Qur'an fretjuently reminds tJinse to 
whom it IB addressed that on that day wealth and powerful kinsmen 
will avuil (hem aothing. Although the aeccpianoc of individualism is 
(bus central in Che Qur'an, the new religion was prepared to retain 
tribal solidarity where it stilt remained and had a useful social 
fumcliO'n to perform. In Mecca public EecurJty depended on the 
readiness of each clan to avenge liiJuries and wrongs suHbred by its 
members; it was the continuing efTectiveneu of this system that 
enabled Muhammad to go on Living and preaching in Mecca despite 
Strong opposition. Strmlarly Che kinship group had a part to play 
in the new Isiamtc state which Muhammad founded nt Medina 
presently. At Mecca, on Che other hand, the Muslims mjust have been 
more keenly aiv^rc than roost of their feUow-cltizcas of the lo» of a 
sense of community—on the basis of kinship, that is. Many of them 
were CSirauged from their clans because of their adbeieuCe CO f^iam. 
This was espcdalEy the case with scar relatives of the rich mecchanl^ 
who were foremost Jn the opposition to Muhammad, ^^ith the 
growth of opposition, however^ the Muslims must have been drawn 
closer together and have become conscious of their new relationsEup 
to one another in the religious community of Islam, to strengthen 
this feeLing pf belonging together and perhaps a1So CO give something 
by way of compensalion to those who were cut off from their clans, 
Muhammad arranged for the 'brothcring’ or pairing off of several 
of his followers; presumably there was a forrual compact by which 
they agreed to treat on* another as brothers. Whether such 'brothcr- 
ing' was previously practised or not, the pre-lslamic Arabs employed 
ficlitious kinship in various ways. 

Lists aud biographical notices have been preserved of all 
Muhammad's earliest followers aud of many of his later ones also. 
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The Flacs of Ex:cnQm\e and Soz^al Factors 

AJtofciber vft kno^ ihc iiaiac& of tocae ten or twenty ttiau^and 
people were m conCacE wiEh Muhamniacl-171115 ft fa possible £0 
form at leait a roUgJl OSlimate of tTic 6 (?c[a[ poSiEiOn of fiis fallowen 
while he was itih at Mfoca. They appear to Eiave com* ftom three 
lioiips. Fintly, there wisr* several men, moatty yemna, who were 
close relatives of [he leodiqg men of the moat influcritial clans, These 
men wete perl^ps attracted to Mtihatmiiad and Fiis anti^monopollRtic 
policy because, chough close to the richest monopolists, they were 
eiduded from thfi ntOSt prolltablc enterprises. Oji tlie o-ttier hand, 
their dominant feeling may rather have been that the type of life in 
general snd of personal rdalLonShips id particular which the now 
iruoriopolistie coonomy tended to prodnee were vnsaTlsfhctory^ and 
that from an individualistic staodpoint (tahing accaunc of the limits 
and uncertatmies of tiumao life) the piEing up of rJohes for oneself 
was meaningless. Whether it was for these reasons separately or in 
comhinationj or for some others, Muhammad certainly had the 
support of these young men from the richest famlltcs of Mecca. 

^CDcndly, them were men. from the Other claits and families of 
Mecca, sti^ as the clans in the CocLTedcration of tlie Ridul. These 
men also were mostly young, hut there were a few senior men from 
the weakest dans. Tn the Cnase of this group it would seem that 
impoverishment, whether ab»liiEe or only relative, as a result of the 
monopolistie pmcticei of the lioti merdtant^, was the main reason 
fur thicrr attiactlcn to Muhammad. The majority of the hundred or 
SO Muslims of the Meccan period may be regarded as belonging to 
this group, though the boundary line between it nnd the previous 
group is not precise. 

Thirdly, a Cumpaiativcly sruatl number of Muhammad’s followers 
at Mecca are described as ‘weak’. This probably means, not so much 
that they were poor (for some may even have been muderately 
prosperous), as tliai they had uo effective clan protection. They were 
strangers in Mecca, not merabers of the tribe of Quraysh. They 
probably claimed to be attached to oue of the Meccan clans cUlier 
as confederates or as ‘protocted neighbours', but the elan in question 
for some reason or other repudiated their claims and was not 
prepared to defy the rich merchants on Ehclr behalf. Because of their 
‘weakness’ in this sense this group suffered most from Muharntuad's 
opponents, thougih some members of the iiist group also suffered, 
aiilfic no one could protect them against their own family. Thus the 
third group is frequently jncnlioricd in the accounts of the 'persecu¬ 
tion' of the Muslims, but it porohably constituted [css than a tenth of 
Ihjcir total number. Its size and character give no justification for 
thinking that Mutiamiuad was the leader of proLctatians against 
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urislocrats. The families and cEans io tEw SKOOd eroup had intich 
[he same origin as those in the first graup. years previously 

all h&d been mare ac le» the same SOdal standlEng. Tn Ehc inCcrval, 
howe^er^ Some famiLies and elans had been more SueCfissful in tbeit 
imding than others, and this had led to differences of wealth and 
infltiencc. 

Finally, it maybe noted that the movement under Muhammad was 
not the only response to the social and eeononii? chants at Mecca- 
Anothcr possible response is suggested by ao ioctdenC that tOolc 
plane shortly aftEr 5^. A man called 'Uthman ibn^al-Kuwayrtth 
entered into negotiations wlEh the Byzantines Eo bring Mecca into 
their sphere of iofluenoc and to have hitoseif EoStalted as prinCe Or 
phyiarcbL Little is known for certain abooit the incident, but it LS not 
improbable that "Uthman hoped for support from the groups which 
later supported Mnhammad. The more lucrative branches of 
Mecca's trade picsumabty were only posrible so Eoug aa Mecca 
remained neutral between the Byzaatiue and Persian empires t and 
thus a oioscT aEiachmcni to Byzantium would weaken (he rich 
membaDts and benefit the other members of the community, while 
the adoption of Christianity which ‘Uthman envisaged w'ould have 
supplied their spiritual needs. The icheme was. in foot a fiasco 
because ‘Uthman was denounced as aiming at kingship by a Wealthy 
member of his own clan, so that 'Uthman iosl both the protection 
of his oUn and whaicvcr popular support he had gained- 

We also hear of responses to the malaise of the times along 
religious lines. One man, ‘Uthman ibn-Maz'un, who was prominent 
among the early Muslims, had previously engaged in ascetic practias 
and been tending towards monotheism. Them is also a well-koown 
story of how four men agreed that they would abstain from the 
pagan sacrifices at Mecca and sect the pure rdigiou of Abraham.^ 
The stoiy has dearly been moulded in the light cf later Tslamlc ideas, 
but it may be true in showing that there was a quest for n mbgicus 
solution of the probliiUTts of tho UmeSr Two of the fooir men became 
Christians: ^Uthman ibn-al-Uuwayrith and another whose story is 
uot told here. A third man becatne first n Muslim and (hen later, in 
Abyssinia, a Christian. The fourth died a monotheist, hut without 
attaching himself tc any of the existing leliginns. This StOty of the 
four meu thus raises the question why Arabia did not become 
Christian or Jewish rather Ihan Muslim. The answer appears to be 
that both Chiislianity and Judaism would have led to political 
involvements which were distasteful to many influential Arabs. 

^ Ibn^HiSh^rn, ed. F. WCuenrHild. GOtiineen, 185^60. MltF. <tr. by h. 
OuElluume, London, us The Ufe if 
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QvrijtiaDity primarUy, froni th* standpobt of llifi AiabSj the 
rcISgion of the .Byiantiuc ciflpjfe and Abyswoia, while Judaiim had 
close aHociatLDtis with the Fersiau empice. It is noteworthy that the 
opposition to the Istaraic state which appeared about ihc time of 
Muhainiiuid'j death had a rchgioos basifi, but that this leligious 
b«sis--(hc go-called 'false prophets^—was independent of Judaism 
and Christianity^ even, ihoufih some of the tribes which rcbclEcd 
against Medina were largely Cbristianr 

(6> MeifSfid. 

lo Medina also, whither Muhanunad migrated in fi22. it is easy 
to find an ocoatMiio change in the background. Mcditia wm an 
oasis of some twenty square miles or more, whess* inhabitants gained 
their lL'veh]aoi?il by eailiivating date-palms and ccncaLs. There waa 
also some commerce. The Jewbh clan of Qaymiqa' were smiths and 
hid a market. The people of Medina may have sent caravans to 
various places In the north,, but their trade was probably only in 
foodstuffs end similar goods and not nearly so lucmiive as the trade 
in luAory goods of whLoh Mecca had the monopoly. Thus agriculture 
was the main support of Medina. The Ambs of Medinaj however, 
lilqc those of Mecca, had had nojuads as anpcitors in the not very 
distant past and had retained much of the social instiiulioos of 
nomadism. There is, then, an Lmporlant economic change in close 
piniimity to the adoption of Islam at Medina, namely, the change 
from nomadism to a settled agricultuial lifr- 
There bad also been sneiai changes at Medina which had been 
linlred up with the cocnomic change, but the situation is more 
compleit than at Mecca. Whereas at Mecca tticric had been the single 
tribe of Qumysh with its various suh-divisinns or clans, at Medina 
there were the two Arab tribes of the Aws and the KhozraJ, each 
divided into a number of clans, and also the three Jewish tribes or 
clans of Qurayzah, an^Nadir and Qp.ynuqa* besides a number of 
smaller Jewish groups. The Jews had been in the oasis longer than, 
the Aws and the Khazraj, and apparently the clans of Qumyzah and 
an-NadirstiU had the richest la^s. The Arabs^ however, or some of 
them, were now strongest, and dominated political relationships in 
Medina, but they were divided among themselves. Feuds between 
single clans bad ^eotne linked up with one another, until, a year or 
two bcfoie fi22, there had been a battle with much bloodshed at a 
place called Bu'ath. On one side at this battle had bun most of the 
Aws, some of the Jews and one nomadic tribe from the neighbour¬ 
hood, wbik oti the other side had been most of the Khazraj, some of 
14 
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th* Jews and onathcr noniadijc trib* tram the nei^tbourlidod, w)liE[c 
one KCtion of the Khazr^j had reoruttnid neojlraE, No peace setclc- 
ment folJowod thia battle, and the sitoatioD ia 622 wa^ itill one of 
‘cold war"; indeed, anyone who went through the district of a hostile 
clan alone on a darV night was tiable lo be murdered. 

Oik point to be noticed about this development is that the bJood- 
feud as a method of providing a measure of security for life was 
bieakiag down. In the desert two tribes which had a blood-feud 
probably had few contacts with one anochetj, and would seldoiu be 
withio striking distance, lit the relatively confined spaet of an oasis, 
however, hostile clans would always be within striking diitanesc of 
one another and it would be ditfiwjlt to avoid frequent contacts. At 
Medina, to increase SCCUrityj there had grown up A system of forts 
or strongholds.^ It has been suggested that these were not per¬ 
manent residences but planes of refuge in an emergency; but with 
the increasing insecurity ifler the battle of Bu'ath there may well 
have been a tendency for men (o use the forts as residences. The 
larger and wealthier clans bad many such forts. The people of 
Medina regarded the forts as impregnable, and once a man’s 
opponents bad reached their fort he gave up attacking them for the 
time being. The forts had perhaps originally been intended for 
protection from raiding nomads, and doubtless served that purpose 
well. Even with the forXS, however, life in Medina in (52 was far 
from tolerable. Security demanded a single strong leader. 

Another point to be notreed is the transfortuation of Ibe tribal 
system. One aspect of this is the appearance of ever Eargcr rivsl 
alliances or confederations which between them included mest of 
ibc Inhabltauts of Medina. It was stated above that most of the tribe 
of the Aws was on onc side and most of the tribe of the Kh^sr^j O'n 
the other; and this might suggest that we were dealing with a 
restoration of bonds of kinship that bad become weak. This was the 
tiadidonat account, but there are grounds fur suspecting it. The 
matlec is a complBt one, however, and the evidence slight. Not the 
least of the diOkulties ia that tbc gcncaologics of the various clans 
whereby they are Incorporiled in the iril^ of tbc Aws and the 
Kbazraj are patrilineal, whereas until Muhammad’s time matrilineal 
kiDsbip had been prominent, perhaps predominant at Medina. In 
themselves, too, the pAtriliaeal geueaologpcs of the Mcdinan clans 
inspire little confidence, since (hey contain many names that are 
otherwise unknown, and several of these are repeated many times. 
Vet, even if (as seems probable), the patrilineal gcneaologics arc a 
product of later Islamic times, there may have been a matrtlJoeal 
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ijassB ffir [lie I'wo tfibeSr this^ (lowcvcfH it is imjiasBibte to be 

dogmatic, uel^ be said witb some probability is that for a 
time the ctfKlivic unit ill blfidician SMicty waa. tht cian, and tfiat 
when VariiDua clSdS feEt tbe need of Same closer associatiod with 
other cEans thay ha^d this assodatioti on ^Ensbip, cosccEvably 
lic[itipiis,but more probably real tbough somewhat flimsy or shadowy. 

A furLber aspect of the transformalLdti of the tribal system is the 
Appeametoe of groups whose prJdcipje of cohesion was locaEEly and 
not tinstiip, whstlief fictitious or real. The chief example of this ii a 
heterogeaeous ffroup of people known as 'the people of Katij’, 
Raiij being a locatity df some soTt, probably a forh In order to 
defend a fort properly a certain minimutn number of men was 
presumably necessary. If the membership of the group posscssinfi a 
fort felt below this minimum^ iheio would be good grounds tbr 
inviting some other small group to join, tbecu, Other oases where the 
real bond of coheston is possibly local propinqully appear in the 
records as oases whore one group are confedexates of another^ since 
according to Arab ideas local propinquity could nes'cr unite inon. 
(Local pnoploquily was fundamental to the slate Muhamniad created 
at Medina, but the members of tlifi Slate thought of their unity aa 
resting 00 thenctofconfederecy involved in the Pkdgo of al-'Aqabah 
and ia the Conitilution of Medinu). The reason, for ^^yt beljig certain 
about the Lmpojianrx of local propinquity in these cases of oon- 
federacy is that the rclatlonshEp ^ confederacy may have been 
Introduced by the blamio authors of the records to explaiu group 
cohesion on a matrillneaE basns that waa inc?rplicablo on thclr OWa 
patrilineal principles. General considerations^ howovor, and the 
example of the people of Raty-^ show that loality had a share in 
transforming the tribal System. 

The position of the Jewish elans in the community has also [O be 
taken into acoouiiE. They may hat^e boon in part of fairly pure fewish 
descent, but there were also among them At^bs who had accepted 
the Jewish religjon. There had also been inicnnarTiage. A matt tailed 
Ka'b ibn^al-Ashraf, prominent as a poet and an opponent of 
Muhammaid, was the son of an Arab man (either pagan or, mom 
probably, Christian) and a Jewish womans but he was rockontd as 
bcloogiiig to his mother's clan of an-NadEr. Whatever the racial 
composition of the Jewish clans at Medina^ they were very much 
arabized; indeed there was little to distinguish them from their Arab 
nej^bours except their specEfie Jcivish cult practices. The instancis 
of Ka'h ibn-al'Ashiaf suggest that they ii^ adopted some Amb 
marriage practices (such as luorilocal marriage) and u measure of 
tnatriliueal kinship. Their difference from the Arabs of Medina was 
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further lisseoed b)^ a movement Among the latter tciwanJs Jemsh 
fflOROtltcijm —a Tnovement which facilitated the acoeptanH: at 
M«iinB of the mocatheiim preached by Muhammadr 

The Jewish dans participated ia local politics in cjiactly iTic lamo 
way as the Arab dans. They did not form a Woe in opposilrmi to the 
Arabs^ but Were allied with diflhrecJt Arab ckcii Three or foyr of the 
smaller Arab clans, whose lands were interspersed among those of 
the two main Jewish agricultural clans, an-Nadirand Quray^h, seem 
to have been satcllilcs of the latter, fbr they did not at first accept 
Mubamfliad ns prophet. Tlic threat by one of the pm-IslaiTiic 
Mcdiiun leaders, 'Amr ibn-an-Ku'man, to ocpel an^Nadir and 
Qurayzah, was douhllcHg due lo his desire for their rich lands rather 
then because of any hoslliiLy to Jews as such. Yet there may also have 
been some realization that the Jewish religion was liabic to have 
political rcpcrcLissionB. In particular, the clan of Salimab, which was 
prominent in brJngmg Muhammad to Medina, was apparently 
hostile to the Jews, or at letut opposed Mubamnxadk policy of 
assimilating his rcligiquB objervanecs to those of the Jews. It is 
possible, however, that thia attitede towards the Jews wns mainly due 
to the alliance O'f an-Nadi r and Qurayzah with Arab clans with which 
Salimab had a feud. 

In this confused social situation at Medina there an traces of a 
[lend towards the occeptanoe of a strong leader. The leader whn has 
just been mentioEicd, 'Amr ibn-an-Nu'man, seems to have had the 
idea of cztcndliiig his power in the oasia by ntriitary action, but bi^ 
harshness lost him support^ and at fiukth his parly was defeated nod 
he himself hilled, A more promising policy was that of 'Abd-AUah 
ibtl-Ubayy, of whom the biagraphers of Muhammad say that, but for 
the arrival of Muhammad, he would have become Itiog of Medinar 
He was apparently rcoltoning on being supported by the Jews as well 
as by various Arab clans^ but he did net completely commit himself 
to Judaism. This is probably because complele comniiitment would 
have given political power to the Jewish rabbis. Whether he could 
have retained Jewish support without becoming a Jew is another 
matter. 

The co'ming to Medina of Muhammad and Islam led: to further 
economic and social pkanges, The social changes arc the more 
important, but the econamlc changes must also be noticed. There 
was, of course, to bogin with no change in the economic basis of life ^ 
it retmained the cultivation of palms aud ccrcak When the Jewish 
elan of Qaynu^ia' was expelled in 624^ this doubtless did not mean 
that their mar^t oeased to function, but I hat it was transferred lo 
some of the Emigrants (the Meccan Muslims who had followed 
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Muiammiid to Medina). The Emigrants: also tried to oraanize 
mravam lo D'aniascijs and. elsewhere in the north. An entirely new 
factor was introduced, however, when Muhamiuad and the Eirii- 
grants eoga^d in expeditions which attacked Meccan caravans or 
conaloiricrations of hostile tioinads and brcniglit back booty to 
Medina. As Mtihamnad became more rcgillariy iucecsiful and his 
prestige and power grew, this became an economic factor of soinc 
unportanoc and men from nomadic tribes were attracted to Medina 
to take part in the ocpeditioiis and sham in the spoils. Mutiammad’s 
increased power brought dans and whole tribes to sed! his pnnlcc- 
tion, and the paymcpis which in one form or annlher he usually 
demanded of tbero helped to ftuatiM the state he had established. 
The ccOTJorain position of Medina in the closing years of 
Muhammad's lifb was, of course. Only a temporary one, since in the 
decade after his death Medina became the capital of on empire with 
all that Ibet meant economically. 

Such were the main cconomio consequences of Muhammad's 
migyaliou to Medina and the acceptauco of Islam there; but they 
were secondary. The social consequences were primary, or at least of 
greater importauee, and the desire for these social COrtSeqUMCCS was 
at the bottom of the atJCcptancc of Islam by the people qf Medina, 
since Islam ofTctcd them the prospect of relief from their social 
troubles. Tlicfundameatal change was that the society of Medina was 
Unified on a new baais, namely, religion, instead of the old basis of 
kinship, and that through this unificaEioti intornal strife was stopped. 
This at: least was the loug^term result of the aocoptaccc of Islam; but 
the actual course of events was complci. 

It was probably in £20 that the fiiat uegolLations took place 
bclweeu Mubamnmd and sEa men of Medina, all of the tribe of the 
Khaaraj. Further nogotjatious took place tti which the Aws were 
represented as well as the Khazraj—dqubticss. because Muhammad 
insisted on a fully represenLative body, SO that he COtlld maintain 
ueutrahty and not be regarded as the ally of one of the warring 
factions. According to the tradEtional story (which Is probably not 
far from the truth) a party of seventy-three men and two women 
went from Medina to Mecca for the pilgrimage of £22; they had 
already accepted the religion preached hy Muhammad, and they 
now in addition pledged themselves to defend Muhammad as they 
would defend their own bin. TbJa is known as tJic (second) Fledge of 
al'^Aqabah or the Fledge of War. Relying on this pledge, 
Muhanunad^s Meccan followers to the Dumber of about seveuty 
migrated to Medina; and some three mouths' after the Fledge he 
himself joined these Emigrams (as they were called) at Medina. 

IS 
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In ooncicc^ian with these events there may also be considered a 
document purpartmg to bc the Constitution of Mcdinn,'- This 
document is almost certainly gcDuinc, hut it seems to contain 
dincrcjii strata and may not hnye Salccn its present form until some 
five years after the Hijrah or raisnitiou. 'NevcrtbclcBS it gives jndica- 
tiods of how the new order in Medina was conceived by Mutiammad 
and the tcadln^ raeD of Medina. The document bc^ns os follows : 

In (he n^itieof God^ the Mereirul, the OomPitOSionaie ! 

This a writing of Muhammad the prophet between the bctitVefS and 
Muslirns of Quraysh and Yathrih (fe. Medina} and those who follow 
them and act mtoched to them and who oruiiadd alonj mih them. 

They are a singh oonimunily Offnnati) dtilinct from (other) peopK 

Then there arc nine articles stating that each of the nine main 
subdivisions of the co-mmunity is to be rcaponsible for blood-money 
and similar matters for iis own members. The nine subdivisions are 
"the Emigrants of Qnraysh' and eight dans or rather dan-groupS 
(since some include more than one c^n) of the Awaand the Khazr^j. 
After this there are nearly forty other articles dealing with the 
position of varioiis Icwish groups, with certain muttuil rights and 
duties of the believers (such as refraining from bloodshed), and with 
(he avoidaneo of fiiendship with the pagan Meceans. 

From whai is known about the Pledge at al-'Aqabah, then, and 
from the Constitution of Medina, it is apparent that the new order 
in Medina could be rsgarded as a confederacy in accordhitDe with 
traditional Arab ideas. It had bccij concluded between nine kinship 
groups, since even the Emigrants all belonged to the tiil^ ot Quraysb, 
although in Mecca itself thcdrc might have been rivalry or hostility 
befwHD their olans. At this level of thinking Muhammad is merely 
the chief of one of the nine kinship groups and not superior to the 
Other eight. Fuftherj however, the oonfoderacy may b* regarded as 
having in fact a local basis. The cootracting parties arc all residcrits 
in the oasis of Medina, and the other residents—presumably all of 
them—arc also included, though as dependent for protection 
(according to old Arab ideas) on one or other of the contraeting 
parties. In thus way the relationship gf confederacy is used to create 
a local community. 

The religious element underlying the confederacy is also net far 
to Mek. The confederacy is essentially one between MubHiiis, since 
alt the nine contracting parties are groups of Muslims. The document 
is drawn up and promulgated by Muhammad u prophet, and his cwn 

' An Enaluh trarslatimi will be found in Mwhanrmad nf M^aHna, Ul-J; 
aUo in Ibn-Hisbaoi^ tr. Gnillaiirnt, 'Z^I-S. 
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group, the Emigrants, S« givtn the honour of firsl racnliou Since, 
ihc words 'Jsliffl' *io(J ^Mustini' were probably not used iD the earliicit 
Mcdinan period, the original wording of the docurnmi was perhaps 
“belwKu the believers of Qurmysh and Yathrib', and Muhammad, 
who il first tried to achieve a reconcilialLDTi which wonid include 
tbe Jews in his cominuiiily, may have been prepared to rani! the Jews 
as 'beiSevexs' and as oontractinB parties provided they were ready ro 
mate some acltnowledgemerit of his prophethood. Whether this is 
w or not, in the document as we have it the Jews appear neariy 
always as attached to one of the Arab clan-groups—they arc des¬ 
cribed as 'the Jews of the elan of Sa'idah* and so forth. Since the 
Jewish clans ofQaynuqa', un-Madiraud Qurayzaharc not mentioned 
as Such in the ConslitUtEcn, and it is unlikely that in Muhammad's 
first years at Medina they were dependent on Arab elans, this is a 
weighty reason for thinking; that the present form of the Constitution 
dates tc the period after the expulsion of (he three main Jewish clans 
(that is, after *27), and Ibat the Jews mentioned in it are the small 
groups which still retnained. This somewhat topjectural matter, 
however, does not affeet the main point liere about the religious 
element underlying the confederacy. 

This leJigious element affected the course of events at Medina 
through the special position which it gavo to Muhammad. To 
become a Muslim involved acknowledging Muhammad as a prophet 
who received revelations from God; and Ibis presumably also 
involved obeying the rulesooittained In any future revelations which 
Muhaamiad might receive. A passage of the Qur'an^ belonging 
to Muhammad's Mcccan period states that ‘each community has a 
messenger, and when their messenger comes, judgement is given 
between them with Justice, and they are not wronged’. This eoneep^ 
tion of a prophet as the ar^ter of disputes within his commnrilty was 
no doubt familiar to the Mcdlnans and was the main thing that 
attracted them to Muhammad. They do not at hrst, however, appear 
to have formally Oonfeiied On bird any Special privilcgCSr Article 23 
of the Conslitutioci runs; 'Wherever there is anything about which 
you differ, it ts to be referred to God and to Muhammad': and 
article 42 is similar. Yet this doos not necessarily meoit more tlian the 
aceepiance of decisions based oa the levelatiotis whieh Muhamtnad 
received. A veise of the Qur'an (43.10/S) from which the phraseology 
of Article 2J bas perhaps hecn derived, prescribes only tho referring 
of disputes to God, that is, to a decision tlirough revelation. This 

* 10.47/4SL (Id l}id crlerEdtES [g tbE Qur'an, where Iherc are two VEn;. 
numlKn, the &iit is thii of eIw standard ttypilaD edition, du scennd of 
edflJgn.) 
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would appear to bfl the position at [he time of the Hijrah. Later, 
howAver, about the time of thfi battle of Uhud in 625, the Qur'an 
(4. 59/S^ exhorts the believers to refer disputes 'to God and to the 
Messenger', and in numerous verses enjoins ohedieriM to God and 
His Messenger. The existence of these vtrses at this period cotifLrms 
the view (hat in the original agreement between Muhammad and thio 
clans of Medina they did not undertate to obey him in bis personal 
capacity. At first, apart from being prrophet, he was only one of nine 
or so dan chiefs, and had sametime; to proceed with great (act. The 
achrujwicdgcinent of him as prophet, however, gave him an oppcf- 
tuaily of building up a position of strengtlL He took full advantage 
of this opporluaity, and hy his still as a statesman and his military 
suicce^cs had become by (he time of his death in unquestioned 
ruler of Medina and much of (he surrounding part of 
Arabia, 

It remains to say a word about the reasons for the aoccptance of 
Islam at Medina, ^forc Muhammad arrived in Medina the leading 
men of most of t he Amh dans—eveu those wbn were not present at 
al-^Aqabah—had apparently prolbssed Islam and, together with 
their dans, entered into confederBcy with hint. Only four small 
clans, whose lands were interspersed among those of Icwlsh clans^ 
kept out of the confedeiaey, though even they tame iu within a year 
or two. Some dans were more cnthuslagtio for Idam than Othen, 
perhaps those which wore weaker economically or nnlitarily and hod 
most to lose from continued violence. Yet even 'Abd-Allah ibri' 
Ubayy^thc man who looked like becoming ting of Medina— 
cQteicd the confederacy. It would seem that the people of Medina 
were so tired of their 'cold war' (hat they were ready to adopt any 
course which promised relieff and this popular feeling must have 
been so strong that men like 'Abd-Allah ibn-Gbayy could not go 
against it, however much it was oonlrary to their individual inleresLSr 
In respect of dogma the ground bad been prepared by the Jews, but 
I he social implieatioss of Muhammad's religion undoubtedEy had a 
great attraction for the Medinans- 

Tbe establishment at Medina of a slate ruled by Muhammad. 3S 
the Messenger of God is the second slage in the developmeDl of 
Islam. ]n the background is the social malaise at Medina arising out 
of the Iransitlon from a nomadie to an agricultural economy. There 
is something accidental, moreover, about the way in which the dog¬ 
mas of Islam met the needs of Medina. Islam, it must be emphasined, 
hnd not been developed with the needs of Medina in ^ew^ but with 
tlwj very diETcrent needs of Mecca. One point in Islatnic principles^ 
however^ the special authority of Muhamnimd as Messengqr of God, 
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was seen to be relevant to the needs of Medina and to give hope of a 
solution of Medinan troubles. This hope was in fact fulfill^. 

(c) The rest of Arabia 

The third suge in the development of Islam is its expansion from 
Medina until it was accepted throughout most of Arabia. This stage 
could be further subdivided; the acceptance of Islam by 
Muhammad’s Meccan opponents, for instance, is different in 
various ways from the conversion of nomadic Arabs. There are 
differences also among the nomads, ho\s%v'er, and on the whole 
it is most convenient to treat the expansion in Arabia as a single 
stage. 

As a preliminary to this study it will be useful to give an outline of 
events tetween Muhammad's arrival at Medina and his death. A 
few months after the Hijrab small expeditions of Muslims—at first 
only Emigrants—went out to ambush Meccan caravans. There were 
many failures but some successes. The first notable success was the 
victory at Badr in 624. An expedition—large for this period—of over 
300 men led by Muhammad himself tried to intercept a particularly 
rich Meccan caravan returning from Syria. The caravan and its 
guards escaped, but the Muslims ran into and defeated the relief 
force from Mecca and killed smeral of the leading merchants. In the 
following year a Meccan expedition to avenge this defeat had slightly 
the better of an encounter at Uhud on the outskirts of the Medinan 
oasis, but did not seriously incommode Muhammad or check the 
growth of his power. Two years later in 627 the Meccans raised the 
largest force they could not only of themselves and their dependents 
but also of various temporary allies. Their attempts to take Medina 
by storm were foiled by the trench or khandaq hastily contrived by 
Muhammad (which has given its name to the affair), and after a 
fortnight’s siege the beleaguering alliance had broken up in mutual 
distrust Though there was little fighting here, the failure of the 
Meccans to avenge themselves on Muhammad meant that be was 
now a power to be reckoned with in Arabian politics. 

Now at least, if not before, Muhammad began td work not for the 
complete overthrow of the Meccans but for (heir acknowledgement 
of himself as prophet and thereby also as political leader. In 628 he 
went to Mecca with 1,600 men, ostensibly to make the pilgrimage. 
The Meccans refused to allow the Muslims to enter the sacred 
territory surrounding Mecca, but eventually signed a treaty with 
Muhammad in which the Muslims were given p>ennission to make 
the pilgrimage in the following year and agreed to stop their attacks 
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on caravans. This truce of al-Hudaybiyah lasted for over a year 
and a half, until an incident between dependents of the two parties 
caused Muhammad to march on Mecca with 10,000 men. He had 
already won over important Meccan leaders, and was able to enter 
Mecca practically without resistance (630). 

In the years since the victory of Badr there had been numerous 
Muslim expeditions against hostile nomadic tribes in a wide region 
round Medina and even to some distant points on the route to Syria. 
In consequence many of the smaller tribes near Medina were now in 
alliance with Muhammad, and throughout west-central Arabia his 
prestige and power were considerable. Perhaps it was chiefly fear of 
his growing power that led a nomadic leader to gather together bis 
allies and eflcct a concentration not far from Mecca. The nomads 
were hostile to the Meccans as well as to Muhammad, and even the 
Meccans who were still pagans went with Muhammad against this 
enemy. After coming within an inch of disaster Muhammad won a 
decisive victory at Hunayn. This made him unquestionably the 
strongest man in Arabia. For the remaining two yean of his life 
there was no armed opposition to him except on a local scale. On 
the contrary, deputations flocked to Medina from all parts of Arabia 
asking for alliance with him. As conditions of alliance, the accept¬ 
ance of Islam and acknowledgement of Muhammad as prophet were 
generally insisted on, together with certain payments to Medina, 
technically in the form of ‘religious alms'. This does not mean that 
all the Arabs became Muslims. Often there would be two factions 
in a tribe and one—frequently the weaker—would seek Muhammad’s 
alliance against its rival, while the latter kept aloof from Medina. 
Nevertheless many Arabs did become Muslims during Muhammad's 
lifetime, and, when the revolts against Medinan power after his 
death—the soollcd wars of the Riddah or apostasy—had been 
quelled by the Muslim generals, the Islamixalion of Arabia was rapid. 

When wc ask whether behind this Islamization of Arabia any 
significant economic change is to be discerned, the answer at first 
appears to be a negative. It has been suggested that a gradual process 
of desiccation had been reducing the number of nomads for whom 
Arabia could provide a livelihood. This is mainly an inference from 
the expansion of the Arabs, however, and there is practically no 
direct evidence. While some measure of desiccation cannot be ruled 
out as a contributory cause of the situation about 630, it is not clear 
how desiccation would lead to the kind of social malaise which could 
be remedied by the acceptance of Islam. Desiccation might lead to 
increased fighting and bloodshed and to increased raiding of neigh¬ 
bouring settled lands; but this would presumably only bring about a 
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reduction in numbers of some tribes and perhaps the complete 
elimination of others. If this happened gradually, however, there is 
no reason for supposing that the social system of the nomads would 
be disturbed as a system. The life of the nomad is always hard, or at 
least has iu periods of hardship, and there is therefore always a 
tendency for the nomad, wherever he has a chance, to scure by force 
some of the luxuries of his settled neighbours. From the point of view 
of the present study, then, it seems best to neglect the possibility of 
desiccation. 

If we conduct our search a little more widely, however, and look 
not merely for economic factors but also for political factors with an 
economic bearing, we may discover certain matters whi^ enable us 
to give a positive answer to the question. The great political fact in 
the background is the struggle between the Byzantirte and Persian 
empires, which had been going on since the second half of the sixth 
century. Both the empires had been interested in bringing Arabs to 
espouse their cause. The Persians controlled most of the settlements 
along the Persian Gulf and the south coast of Arabia through pro- 
Persian factions, and about 575 had conquered the Yemen and 
installed a Persian governor, expelling the Abyssinians who ww 
allies of the Byzantines. The expansion of Nestorian Christianity 
among the Arabs of the desert was directed from al-Hirah in the 
south of‘Iraq, where the Christian kings were vassals of the Persians, 
and doubtless was accompanied by an increase of Persian influence. 
Similarly, the Monophysite Christianity spreading from Ghassan 
and other pro-Byzantine tribes to the south-east of the province of 
Syria probably indicated a growth of Byzantine influence. The Jmvs 
of Arabia were probably pro-Persian. In short, Arabia was becoming 
increasingly involved in the power politics of the day (though the 
policy of Mecca seems to have been to try to maintain neutrality as 
being best for business). 

The corollary of this involvement was that the Arabs shared in the 
vicissitudes of the two great powers. While Muhammad was preach¬ 
ing at Mecca the tide of war turned swiftly in favour of the Persians. 
In 614 they took Jerusalem and by 619 had overrun Egypt and Asia 
Minor, while barbarian allies threatened some of the European 
provinces of the Byzantines. Nevertheless the Arabs had had an 
indication that the Persian empire was feeling the strain. At the 
battle of Dhu-Qar—of unceitain date, but perhaps about 611—a 
force of Arabs from the north-east of the peninsula had defeated 
Persian troops. Little is known about the battle, and it may not have 
been of great importance in itself, but it demonstrated to the Arabs 
that the Persians were not invincible. The Arabs may not have been 
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altogether surprised, then, at the sudden debacle of the Persian 
empire. By 627 Heradius had sufficiently reorganized the Byzantine 
empire to be able to mount an offensive against ‘Iraq. Though he 
withdrew shortly afterwards, his victory ovti a Persian army may 
have hastened the internal decline. In February 628 the Persian 
emperor was assassinated, and the internal position was so perilous 
that the son who succeeded hhn had to seek peace, and by about 
March 628 it was clear that the Byzantines were victors in the long 
struggle. Negotiations lasted for some time, but in September 629 
Heradius made his triumphal entry into Constantinople and in the 
following March restored the Holy Rood to Jerusalem. 

These events had repercussions in Arabia. The pro>Pcrsian factions 
in the east and south seem almost without exception to have looked 
to Muhammad for support as soon as they realized that the Persians 
could do nothing more for them. The pro-Byzantine tribes in the 
north-west, on the other hand, while before 628 they may have been 
thinking of attaching themselves to Muhammad, aAcr that date 
could not be detached from the Byzantines until Muhammad's 
successors at Medina had shown that they were able to defeat the 
Byzantine armies. 

Here, then, are factors influencing events in Arabia which, though 
not economic, may be said to have economic repercussions, since 
they affect the subsidies received from outside and the persons in 
each locality entitled or able to levy tribute. Socially, the relationship 
of the Arabs to the two empires must in many cases have produced 
a feeling of insecurity, while the downfall of Persia would lead to an 
actual change in the balance of power within many small communities. 

In addition to these potent influences from afar, there were 
economic effects from the growth of Muhammad's power at Medina. 
The chief of these was that the possibilities of raiding were reduced 
in certain directions and increas«l in certain other directions. In so 
far as tribes became allied to Muhammad it became difficult or even 
impossible for them to raid one another. Tribes hostile to 
Muhammad, on the other hand, soon become aware of his growing 
abiUty to take ample vengeance for any injuries suffered by his 
immolate followers or his confederates. In compensation for these 
restrictions on raiding there were, for those who joined the Muslim 
armies, ever increasing opportunities of participating in lucrative 
raids against the enemies of Muhammad and Islam. Even before the 
capture of Mecca and battle of Hunayn individuals and groups from 
the weaker tribes were attaching themselves to Muhammad and 
settling in Medina. After these events the number greatly increased. 
Moreover, with the growth of his power Muhammad realized the 
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need for expansion beyond Arabia to provide an outlet for the 
energies of the Arabs, and sent several exploratory exp^itions along 
the route to Syria, while entering into friendly relations with the 
tribes of north-east Arabia which were already raiding Persian 
outposts in ‘Iraq. 

The nuun economic basis of nomadic life was, of course, the 
breeding and pasturing of camels and other animals. Raiding, 
though a feature of desert life, can have contributed little from the 
economic standpoint, except when nomads raided agriculturalists or 
levied fees for protection from them. The gains and losses in raids 
between nomads must have roughly equalled one another. The 
development of the Islamic state at Medina, however, completely 
altered the picture, especially when the raids extended to settled 
districts of Syria and ‘Iraq and when sovereignty was established 
over these provinces. Even from a comparatively early period, the 
proceeds of raids were an important part of the finances of the 
Islamic state, for a fifth of the value of any spoils taken had to be 
paid to Muhammad as administering the public treasury of the 
conununity. The proceeds of raiding expeditions must also have been 
important in many individual budgets. Here then is a new economic 
factor. During Muhammad's lifetime its importance, though ^n- 
siderable, was limited; but with the transformation of the Medinan 
state into an empire the proceeds of raiding, commuted into tribute 
and rents, were the economic basis of an Arab military aristocracy, 
and large numbers of Arabs found a comfortable and even luxurious 
livelihood in the work of fighting and administration. 

The rtK of the Islamic state during Muhammad’s lifetime also 
meant the appearance of a new social factor in Arabia, namely, a 
large and closely-knit community. Arabia had known large federa¬ 
tions in the past, but they had not been closely-knit. Often they had 
been held together by the strong man's personality, and had broken 
up on his death; and some contemporaries may well have thought 
that the same would happen to Muhammad's community as a 
political entity. Whatever the future might hold, however, it was soon 
clear that Muhammad could only be opposed by a social unit greater 
than the single tribe. Thus the Meccans, for their great effort which 
ended in the abortive siege of Medina, organized a large confedera¬ 
tion; and it was another confederation which opposed Muhammad at 
Hunayn. The wars of the Riddah or apostasy at the time of 
Muhammad's death, where several of the leaders claimed prophrtic 
gifts, might perhaps be taken as evidence that there was a realization 
that the old Arab idea of confederation could not produce a 
sufficiently dosely-knit body to oppose the Muslims. 
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These, then, are the main economic and social factors underlying 
the acceptance of Islam by the majority of the inhabitants of Arabia 
either during Muhammad’s lifetime or shortly afterwards. To many, 
especially after the battle of Hunayn, alliance with M uham mad 
promised greater security than was otherwise attainable. The security 
of the Pax Islamica was particularly appreciated by those whom the 
vicissitttdes of the two great empires had made to feel insecure. 
Others may have looked rather to the economic advantages of alliance 
with Mecca. The acceptance of Islam as a political and economic 
system is, of course, not the same thing as the acceptance of Islamic 
beliefs and cult practices; but a consideration of the relation between 
the two acceptances will come more appropriately in the next 
chapter. Here it may be noted that there were probably few genuine 
conversions to Islam among the nomads so long as they remained in 
Arabia. Muhammad himself had a low opinion of the quality of 
their acceptance of Islam. Nevertheless, or perhaps just bWausc of 
this, wherever he felt himself strong enough he insisted on formal 
profession of Islam by those who sought his alliance. In the case of 
weak tribes acceptance of Islam probably became necessary after the 
siege of Medina in 627, but in the case of strong tribes, such as those 
of north-east Arabia, which were probably Christian in the main, he 
seems to have been ready right up to the time of his death in 632 to 
enter into alliance without making them accept Islam or acknowledge 
himself as prophet. There was thus deliberate political pressure on 
many Aral» to accept Islam as a religion, and, though the details 
are often obscure, Muhammad’s policy was certainly adhered to by 
his successors. 

There were sense special factors affecting the pagan Meccan 
opponents of Muhammad. The chief was his paralysing attacks on 
thdr trade. After the battle of Badr and until the peace of al- 
Hudaybiyah, that is, from 624 to 623, it seems to have been almost 
impossible to send caravans from Mecca to Syria. The Meccans tried 
roundabout routes to avoid going near Medina, but Muhammad 
received information about some of these attempts and intercepted 
the caravans. Thus Meccan trade, if not entirely at a standstill, must 
have become much less profitable. Caravans could still go to the 
Yemen without much difficulty, but the southern trade and the 
northern trade were presumably interdependent. While the Meccans 
were thus confronted by economic ruin, Muhammad after 627 
showed himself prepared to ease the path of recondliatioa. He 
doubtless foresaw that, if his state expanded as he hoped it might, 
there would be a great need for the adnunistrative skill of the 
Meccans. Some of the Meccans, too, began to realize that their best 
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prospect! of a career-weft ia the rslaicijc state, and several important 
men had ^one over to MuEiammad before he oDcupied Mecca in 630. 
Once again the relation of political and economic motives to rie|igioua 
ones ia not clear; but it may be noted that one of bis fallterest 
opponents, ‘Jtriinah ibn-Abl-Jabl (son of the Meccan commander 
It died at Badr), is mjHJrtcd to have bconme an enthusiastic MnstEin. 

In Donclitlion it may tM said that, while there are economic and 
social factors underfyinB the Islamtzation. of Arabia—both factors 
due to the growth of the Islamic state at Medina and other fantcri of 
a more general kind—these would hardly bavn prnduced a new 
religion. Islam only became possible as a religion for Arabia after it 
had cstabbshed itself at Medina. 


2. SOME LATHt ISLAMtC EEVELOPMENTR 

[f the ccanmuit factors arc in some sense rimdamcntal, the presump- 
(icin is that they underhe all the various aspects of the development 
of a religion—its. espaosioo among other peoples than those among 
whom it began, its decline as a whole or in pait, its division into 
sects and the appearance of heresies, and its varying rheological 
emphases from age to age. Snob a prcsnmption mnst at lca.st be a 
working basis for a aludy of the relations bet^vecn cconomjc. social 
and ideational Fhctois. if economic factors ate as important as ibc 
above survey suggests that they are, then it is Hkcty that they will be 
opentive evccywhicrc, and we must look everywhere to see whether 
we ean detect them. The one point at which economic factors might 
Qot be important is in the di«linic of religions, for a rcliglan might 
decline chiefly because of some ifincr changes, as a loss of 
psychical energy^ 

It would be wearisome to multiply CKamples, and T therefore 
propose merely to indicate briefly the economic and social back¬ 
ground of some of Che later developments in Islam which will fw 
studied more fbUy from other points of view in later chapters. This 
is enotigli to make out a prima facie case for some correlation 
between economic and fincial factors on the on* hand and reli¬ 
gious changes on (he Other. The more dilficult task is to defl uc exactly 
the nature of this correlation, and for that what is needed ia not a 
multiplicity of examples hut u consideration of the nature of man 
in general. 

The inurporalion of the Persians in the lalamic coflununity is one 
of the great triumphs of Islam. At first sight there does not appear 

’ Thii point is dtilt in chapter V[J|. 
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to be Aay basic change in the econoioic circunt^anOK of the Per^iaj^i 
between the cinpiiie and [he UitiAyyad culiphate \ the chief 

difTcrcnDc was [hat [ajitt wue paid to dii^eretit rulers. Nevertheless 
an iidporElint change can be detected. Under the Sasaniajis there had 
been a steady pr'cccss of urbanizatEon^ and this had meant [he growth 
of commerce and the eastward Spread CKf the ancient culture of '[rnq. 
This process was continued and even acccteiatcd under Islamic rule. 
The Islamic empire heing Ihrger^ the possibiEIties of trade were 
greater. This econonuc change, and likewise the change of niter., 
affected diiTerent groups differeDtly; but there can be little doubt that 
these chanjes had an important beating on the wholehearted 
acceplance of Islans by the Persians (including the Perso-Aramacan 
inhabitauls of "^Iraq}. 

During [he pciiod when the Persians were being integrated into 
[he Islamic community, the latter was bcgjnuing lo show signs of 
disintegration. The appeararwe of the two great sects or groups of 
sects, the Kharijites and the Shi'ites, may be dated about a riuarter 
of a century after the death of Muhammad. These sects both 
appeared first flEnong Arabs, though both later developed in many 
colourfhlways. The economic change is not far to scch. lu the E)uarter 
of a century the state foEiudcd by Muhammad had conquered an 
empire for itself. Great numbers of Arabs had given up their carnet- 
herding and had joined the Musliio armies. The slate gave them 
auuual stipends and pr'Ovided garnson-eities for them to live In. lit 
this Eicw way of life, however^ there was lo begin with a constant 
struggle for power acid WtftEth betwExn various groLps. In this 
struggle it gradually became dear that certain old Meccan fhtnilics 
vrerc going to have tie best of ir> whife certaill groups of formerly 
Eiomadic Arabs wore given infedor positions. Moreover, instead of 
tribal councils in which every man could say what he wanted, there 
was now a vast administrative system which reodcred the former 
iiomad lEnpOtent. He Ihercforc turned, quite irrationally, agau^Sl the 
existing system and engaged in revolutiodaty activLties, hut without 
any reatislic oonceptiou of the new state and community he wanted. 

Finally may be menlloned the fact that since the voyage lo India 
of Vasco da Gama in Id^S and particularly since about ISOQ the 
whole Islamic world has been deeply and increasingly peerfraled by 
European and American ooiumerce, industry and Onance. This has 
led to many changes in the Islauaio world—political reactions to 
impcriatism and coloDiallism. a pariiai adoption of the European 
intellectual outlook, the biith of religious revival movements Hire 
that of Mina Ghulam Ahmad in India, and even, as in Turkey, an 
apparently anli-Islamic revolucion. Behind the purely religious 
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chan^ sikJh as the declicie of belief among the Wcsterrusducatod 
rnjddle classw and Uie attempts to modernize theology^ there tan be 
discerned these economic factors. 

Sueb^ liven, ate a few brief indications of the w&y in which 
economic factors ore present ill tho baobgrontitl of many of the 
later develcponcnts in Islam. 


3. TUB FUtlBAMEtCrAL CHAttACTEH OF EOONQMtC CKAftOe 

A jngtificatiod has now been ^iven for assnming as a working 
hypothesis that tbicnc is some oorreJatiion between economic and 
mligions changes. Before attempting to give a mono «facL account of 
[he correlation, it is necessary to look at tbe precise natnre of the 
economic changes. 


(o) 77ic efiuiomrir cAflijgifJ mdcrlyfng rdigious chotlgCS. 

It is not possible to maintain that in every case the economic change 
conneded with a religious change is a change in the means of 
pi^actiOQ. Frequently tbt economic change is of ibis kind. This is 
especially so when the religious movicment is in tlie main something 
new, and not merely a modificatLon of an e:(istLDg movctacotr A 
change in the meims of production underlies the appearance of 
Islam at Menca—men were gainins their livelihood by coiume^ 
instead of Stock-breeding. The same is probably true of the begin- 
niogs of Hinduism and Buddhism.^ IT the era of the great prophets of 
(be Old Testament is taken as the effective beginning of Judaism, 
then rhfjt may be regarded as the aftermath of the change from 
stock-breeding to agriculture. 

As this last mStdiice shows, however^ it jg often difficult to say 
what is a new movement and what is a modifioation of somothing 
older. All religious movements have au element of novelty and at 
the same tiine arc fouudcd on an existing trad ition, and difTer only in 
the relative importance of the two agpccts. Thug Christianity ranks as 
a separate religion, but in its origins was only a modiUjcation of 
Judaism. In SO far as Christianity is (regarded as the modiheation of 
an emtiog movement (and contemporaries so regarded it for a 

1 Cf. M« Weber. /iid'jitTa Zfir ItfKglffiasailalogii, Tilhiegen, 

192], [1.1X2; Suddblim sad JaialHU. arc based dd eIio‘S cadEadel and btlrgerikhe 
PnCriiMt', . . i.e. upon coEnonerK and urbiiu life. Hinduisin seems eo haw 
archMC QuE efEbe sitidEip^ vvtjtrE noitiads. ftld jJeCipJb qF Ebc RJ^eda} became 
nifers in the ifiiculEural ecwuHiry of (he earlier Iodic civilizaticn. 
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century at leastj^ ii con^mu the assertion that changes in ih* mtans 
of prchduction are usually correlated with new movciacntSr The 
assertion must not be pressed too far, howey'cr, since Isiaio could he 
regarded as merely a modification of the Judaeo-Cbristian traditicun. 
Perhaps otic could say that Emportartt changes in the mcaoR of produC' 
tion vrare usually correlated with reJigious movemeoti in which the 
clement of novelty preponderated. In anyca$c the point to be inslsced 
on is that the economic changes cocnccled with religious charges are 
not always changes in the means or meihoda of production. 

Another important type of change that is found in the background 
of reUgiouj movements is a change of mleis aCf more generally, 
what might be calli;^ a political change. One great example of this ia 
the expatVSLOD of the Islamic religion within the fraraeworic of the 
Arab empire; but the outstanding example is (he origiu of 
Christianity. There is no suggestion that the fishermen who followed 
Jesus wicrc the descendants of shepherds or psasants; but there is 
ample evidence in the WcwTeslament of the social malaise resulting 
from the incorporation of Palestine in the Roman empire. Now 
politica! changes of this type have economic repercusaionj. There are 
changes in the division of the product of agriculture or comnienoc w 
whatever it may be. Some of the primary products of a country 
must be used to support the political administration, but a new 
administration may lake a larger or a smaller share than the old 
administration, or may compute its share on a diflerent basis. Mort^ 
over the iocorporation of a country in au empire will open vp fresh 
possibilities of trade for the merchants of that country, while perhaps 
dosing Some of the old channels of trade. Merebants from other parts 
of the empire will come to visii the country. Ira this way the whole 
pattern of iia commerce will be altered. 

There are certain economic chaitges which do not fall under either 
of the types mentioned. Improvements in the means of EammunSca- 
tlon cannot be called changes in the means or methods of production 1 
yet they are Jn a sense an economio ledmique and may lead, by 
cnabliag commerce to be expanded, to a better liveLLbond for many 
people. Sometimes the growth of oomnierec appears to follow on a 
more settled scale of affairs throughoilt a country or region. This is in 
itself an economic change, but it appears to foUow upon political 
and social changes.^ 

^ ImpravEmenit* li nulilniy (eduilgue may Idve irnpcutunt politicpl reper' 
eainionei ftt rurftar wwapem. D. Xyiilmt, fltyjtUMTir aad Flnar/ri ia she 
Masriiuk (Lundoil, 19!^ hoLds that eIk ddeatof (tic FCnfan Saftwij 

a^d ilw Eiyptian Mamlulu by itic Ottomani was dua to [heir iuperionity In 
drearmt. The Namltilcs knew about (uTatmi, Imt did not Tcallu iheir 
ioiportioDC {<£. p.lDBtl) 
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nicrc ]£ lluus grcit variety ill [JlC DcOrtOnuc cliflilgffS studLed. Eveil 
if the appUcatl-dd of (lit wo^d- "tconottiic' to all these cases is adinittfid- 
qdtstions art raiwd about tticrtJatLoneif the strictly ficonomie factors 
to political and social factors, ani to these ctuesttona n will be 
ocoessary to rttum. 


{fr) TSf correlufiiJK o/cMDPmfc nruf rclfsf^aS 

This EfcAt variety among the reCevant econoitilc changes iJ ^ 
good augury for our prospects of being able to And some acmple 
Doirelation between these and the reli^otis eharigcSr There are also 
ses'cral other discouraging features. 

A little reflection shows that closely similar coononuc ghanscs do 
not always prodnee umilc.'r reltgious changes. Egypt and f^^rsia were 
oonquered. by the Arabs about the same time, but the Islamizatlon of 
Persia procoeded mote rtpidly than that of Egypt. Europe 
economic and political pressure was much the same on the Muslims 
and Hindus of the Indiiu gntnjontincnt, but the response of the two 
groups was different, for the Hindus showed tbcmSElves readier to 
adopt European wiiys—an attitude which, if not exactly religious, 
has rtllgious iiriplrcatlons- Such dlAercDocs of response must depend 
not on differences Lo the coOilO(fllic factor hut ori dlfTcreilGes in the 
existing attitudes of the groups cxpcrlencLrig the ecoaomic changes. 
Thus religious ehaugc cannot depend solely oa economic change, 
besides the ecouomic factor there must be at least one other Ihctor, 
the factor of tradition. . . , 

Till*: conclusion is reiiifoTCod by notidng that there is no simple 
correlation betweea the importance or extent of a religious chan^ 
and of the corresponding economic change. The economic change in 
Mecca may be allowed to be comparable to the appearance of Islam 
there, but il is not comparable to the Islaraizatioa of the region from 
Morocco lo Pakistan ; and there docs nat appear to be any single 
ecoDoaiic change underlying the process of IslaTDlzatioa throughout 
this area. Even if the expunsion of the Arjib empire could be regarded 
for this purpose u in -economic change, it does not explain every¬ 
thing, since Islata has cstpsnded beyond the sphere of Arab rule, 
even beyond ihc sphere of uon-Arab Muslim rule. 

With such diAereaces in the extent of rcligjQus changes and the 
corresponding econontio changes is linked the fact that the expansion 
of tlic great religions has in each case been a complex aCIlilr. The 
above discussions have illustrated this, and there will be further 
Islamic lllustralioii) in chapter IV. The converts to the great religions 
come from very varied economic circunKlaTiocs. In any oo-untry one 
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sociaJ group or class be apsciAlIy attracted to the mw religion, 
and ttdil sooner or tatet bring uver the rest of the community. Id 
other worda those who enter a rdigiotis movementj if it is at all 
widespread^ do so for dtffcrctlt reasons. Indeed one of the chief 
matters being studied in this hoot n precisely this inte:gration of 
heterogeneous groups into some sort of a unity, T3tc very hetero¬ 
geneity of the adherents of the great religions matca it unlikely (hat 
the spread of a gjrcat religion is the outcome of a honiogcncooi 
economic change. 

If it is further arSked whether economic changes always [ead to 
religious ehanges, a brief survey would suggest the following answer. 
Where the. economic change is a change in the means or methods of 
production, then (as will be seen in the next sedion) this usually has 
social repercussions and these io turn lead to a religious change. On 
the other hand, where the economic change is a cliangc of ruler, the 
effects seem to depend cm whetber the new ruler is of the same type 
as the cfld ruler or of a dilferent lypt Feudal oYcrlords tfi nacdieval 
Europe would belong !o the same type in this sense, and aohaugeof 
overlord would not norosally lead to a rchginus change. The Mtishm 
conqucrois of Persia, however, belonged Eo a dilTercnt social system 
from its Persian ntlcra, and in course of time the conquest led to a 
religious change. 

We conclude that there is no simple correlation between economic 
change and religious change. There is great complexity id the sutqect- 
matter, and tradition must also be recogniaed as ac important factor 
beside the economic one. What might be said is that the situation 
in which a society has to live and act is constituted largely by these 
factors of economic techniqjuc and tradition. In this situation the 
economic factor has a basic position beceuie it is conceroed with the 
means of life; and neither men nor societies can attend to anything 
else until th^ have made saiisfaclory arrfldgements for keeping 
themselves alive. An economic technique—■whether it bs nomadism, 
commerce, ^riculturc or imperial administration (as in the case of 
the Arabs in (be first century of the Islamic empire)-^ocs net 
determine the whole lifb of a society, but it provides a reTatively 
fixed framtwcvrk for that life. 

The swement that ecocoiuic techniques constitute a framework 
for the life of a solely Implies (bat there is little choice about them. 
Theoretically the Arabs in the years Lmmediately after Muhamrtiad's 
death were free to go On Irving in. the desert pasturing theit camels; 
and a few of them actually did so. But vast numbers fdt that life iu 
raiding expeditions and conqueritjg armies and nccupation fonoes 
was not only more profilahEc but also raore interesting and spiritually 
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saljifyins- These were free dccisiofls, and yet, humitt nature beins 
what it Is, there wJi a certain inevitability about tbera. Af\er the 
Arabs were coinjnitted to life as a military aristocracy rttliu* over a 
huac empire, it was still theoretically possShlc to coatnict out and go 
back [0 tbf desert, but practically mote and mOM dilHcclt. Similarty, 
it was tJiPoretEcalJy possible for Persians, Berbers and other subject 
people to revolt against their Arab rulers; and of counc there were 
EOffle revolts. Yet on the whole the Arab political sirncture was a 
fljted and inevitable framework for the life of these peoples. 
Within this franiew ork they had to Ity out social and religious ad- 
justmenls. 

This oorrelaliDu of econotriic and reUgious changes, whereby 
religious movemeuts take place within a relatively fixed cpanoioic 
framework, is a difiertsut phenomenon from (bat which is found 
where a reli^on has eoonoiULc can sequences. The prohibition of 
usuty^ was adopted in Islam in an attempt to make the Jews of 
Medina tend money freely to the Muslims ; but in the last century it 
has had the effect of retarding induitrial dcvciopmcnt in Islamic 
couatrics, sbioe it was interpreted as forbidding the formfllion of 
joint-stock tompariies. This is somethine which could not have been 
envisaged in the fiim-- of Muhammad himself. Such economic 
tonsequcriccs of a religious movement arc incidental; but in the 
production of the situation out of which the religious movement 
grows, (be cconumit factor is of central impoitanco. 


4. THE DEftlVATJQN Of SOCIAL IFKiOM EODNOH3C CHAH(il6a 

Economic activity is a part or aspect of buman activity in general. 
An economic technique is nothing apart from the whole way of life 
within whidi it is employed. This is normally the life of a group or 
society, not of a sin^ individual. Even where the single family is 
capable of functioning as an indepeodent ccortoiuic unit, that is* 
satisfying all its reed for food, clothing and shelter, it is usually found 
that there k also a wider social Etruiotiirc embracLag many families. 

An economic lechnique is usually found to be more effective in 
conjunction with some types of social system than with others. It 
does not fnlbw (hat there is only one type of aodal system, appro¬ 
priate ton given economic technique. Conceivably two different social 
systems based on the same technique might both give tolerably good 
results; but it is diffecuU to be dogmatic on this point siuoe, even 
when techolquea are idemicsl, gpographital eonditioiis may vary. 

or. HftthamniaJ at MtJifta, S&-, 
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Wd fiodn in r«ict, that nojsa^ism ia Central Asia leads to a tcibfl] 
slructUK not unUke that m Arabia- 

The siKisil system of (lie pr^Islamie Arabs of t(ic desert may (k 
described briefly to illusirate th* relaiioa between an oDanomic 
todmiquf and tbe social system in which it fuirctioos most cTTectivelyL 
The ceemmiiEC basis of oamsdit life in Arabia was the breedloj and 
pasturing of camels, Hunwo beings could live for long periods 
cniiTcly from the ruitk of the camels. Tbc laud was steppe, with sparse, 
irregular aod locali:Kd raidfaU. In order 10 find pasture for the 
camels il was necessary to roam ovcT vast tracts of country. There 
were sandy regions with a lush vcgctaiiou after rainfal], aitd here the 
nomads corild have an easy lifh so long as the ve^lation lasted; 
inddenla11y it may he noted tbat sitch regions ofteu had no wells, so 
that human beings had to obtain tbeit requirements of Iir[u1(l from 
the carnets, who found sutheient in the vegetation- In other regions 
there were wells and perennial shrubs from which a hare suhslslcnce 
Could be gained in rainless seasons. Thus, while the nomads might 
remain in one camp for some weeks or even months, they had no 
fired abode and Hueir movements usually varied from year to year. 

The units of nomadie society may ho called 'tribes". The tribes 
weto kinship groups-, perhaps mostly matrilirveal. In the [arguEt liibca 
—to judge from itx reported numbers of Muhammad's opponenis 
at (he battle of Hunayn—there must have been scvcTal thousand 
men; but small tribes would have only a ftw himdreds. The iribc 
was, strictly speaking, a sovereign and independent body politic, 
but it might sometimes enter intoi alliaimc with other (ril^, while 
there were ccrEaia usages and customs common to piaclically all 
who spoke Arabic, snob as tbjc observanoe of the sao redness ofceTtain 
places and limes. Within the tribe tbere was a series of divisions and 
subdivisions, for some of which it IS convenient to use the word 
'clan". For these groups of kindred there arc several words in Arabic, 
but there does not seem to have been any strict hicrariclifGal order 
in the words in the earliest period. Moreover a group; whether it 
consisted Ofn dozen men orscVeral thousands, could be referred to as 
The ions of N". This makes it difficult to define a 'tribe' precisely. It 
is thought^ teio, by many Western scholars tfud common aocesitors 
were SomefimeS invented tojustify and strengthen an allianpe between 
tribes, A furiher complication is that {as noted in the case of Medina) 
a change from matriljncal to patrilineal kinship seems to have begun 
before Muhammad's time and, to have been fostered by Islam. The 
tribal genealogies that have come down to us are almost entirely 
patrilineal, and therefore somcwhnt suspect U Ihc cODBtruetians 
of genealogists who lived a century Or two after Muhammad. 
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Tiit tribe, as th= cftctliit soda] uoit, wa^ a cEosely-kail kinship 
gfoup- Its solidarity was nmnifcstcd in prolKtin-g its canicls, women 
and children against raiders from other tribes. Among iht nomad "s 
foremost ohUgations was to twlp his fcUow-triboman against a 
stranger. Ideally (ho help was given iinmediately, and no questions 
weie aiketl about the rights or wtons^ of the quarrel. Kin eame 
before everything else. In such comni'uiLiiie.s (he blood-feud served 
lo reduce htespODaihIc acta of vioEftnee. The tribe or clan had a duly 
(o take vcngcancK (br injuries inflicted on its members^an eye for an 
eye and a tcoih for a toottat but a man who acted leeklcssiy and 
involved his tribe to rcedieSs biond-fhtlds conld be lepiidiaEcd and 
deprived of his privileges as a jnember of the (ribc. Thus there was 
a chcclc On wanton Crime. In the wide spaces of the steppe where it 
was eften dillkult to know the whereabouts of an individual, a tribe 
itsitally hsd contacts sooner or later with any particular tribe. The 
system thmfore worked tolerably well iin noioadic conditions. 

The extent of country needed hy a tribe fbr pasture wa.s so great 
(hat If a tribe prospered and increased in numbers, it usually divided 
into two tribK ■ and these would sometimes beoorae bitter enemies. 
Such bieakhig up of a tribe is due to the loss of sofidarily owirig to 
the great distances involved. The dangers and hardships of desert 
life probably aodOUnt for the rcslrJcl.lon to adult males of the right 
to hiherit (at least in patrilineal ancieties}. The principle would be 
that only |ho5c who could share in the defence of the tribe were 
entitled to own camels. There was do right of primo-gedturo either 
in inheritance or in leadership. 'Ibic chief of a tribe was usually 
succeeded by the best qiiatified male of tlK chieBy fanyly. While the 
chief could, and often did, consult the members of the tribe, he had 
also respoDsibilittCi for makiag decisions on behalf of the tribe and 
for taking the initiative. It was thus s:ometiines a matter of life and 
death for the tribe to have a Mly competent man as its chief. 

The social system of which sornc of the main features have been 
described Nvas well adapted to the Arabian diviroument and the 
economic technique of camel-bieedLogr ^L(h slight modifloatiioris jt 
survived intact the disturbances at the bcgiitning of the Islamic era 
and has oonljiiucd to the present cecitUiy when It is being seriousty 
threatened by tanks^ aeropJaucs and oil companies. We may suppose 
that this social system developed by a series of modifleations to a 
previous sociaE system following upon the adoption of camel- 
breeding as the main or sole soiuee of livelihood.^ Wo may also 

^ Ir ii npW EtlCU^hl Etuit dgmjidiini rcJlcwl S period pT ficdefuary 

baud paJupd r«rdy ca BtriculEurc bakI partly cn SEoek-brecdhif, but net 
inErinud (0 B-nselj, There are nomed* ou the edse of the s(ei>pe proper who 
hive Baimali uher thie cdmds. CX A- f. Toynbee, A Siucfy London, 

im, oL 7 - 32 . 
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suppose that these modifications came about tlirough a pnoocss of 
trial anti error. ExperiaieDCs would be made; if tbey were sueoessrul^ 
the Mpermcnlid^ tribe WOUM proaptr and ioCieasc at the cipensc 
of its rivals; if the eiperimniLs were not suKessful, the wtperiinciitiriB 
tribe woutd either drop the eKperimcui or dwindle away. This is in 
accordance with the principle of the survival of the fittest. 

Apart from vague historical mcTnories of bow iome tribes abari' 
doned a sedentary life in south Arabia for a nomadbc one, thtlC is 
no direct evidence for these social changes. Since the economic 
changes at Mecca and Medina have been described jo. some detail, 
the Social changes there may alio be noticed. In a raercaniile society 
there were disadvantages in adhering to the nomadic social structure 
with its attendant rnorea. Nomadism fostered co-operation with 
one's kiiif whemaa the merchant for certain purposes was most 
successful when Ete was cn-npemting with otbu mcrehants whose 
capital and adminiairative ability were coniparabJe to his own. Jn 
order to l^liiate such co-opemtion them weie certain features of the 
old system which COUld be developed. A business asEisciate from 
another tribe could become one's 'confederate' thereby 

rsDcivc the protection of cue's clan. Thus the Meccan dan of 
‘Abd-Shams or Uretnyyah had a number of coufederates from the 
tribe of Suhiym; and this is doubtless the result of busocss interests 
in the mines in the territory of SuUym. The head of die clan of 
Zuhmh was actually a oonfedcrate from the neighbouring (but 
poEitlcally sutordinate) commerdal town of at-Ta'if Business 
partnerships and the relationship of confederacy could he supported 
by intermarriage. 

The idea of confederacy applied not on^ to individuals who 
became confederates of individual MecCfinSn^nd [bed had [hftir status 
recogni££d by the Meccan clan. There were also confederacies or 
alliances between clans and iribes. The allLanccs between groups of 
Meccan clans in the later 9«th ocDtury seem to hivc been bas^ on 
common business interests, such as promoting or opposing mono¬ 
polies in certain fielrls. The far^reaehing ramifications of Meccan 
trade must have involved a number or agTCcmeuls and under¬ 
standings with tribes along the routes to north and scntti. There is 
little direct cvidecice for this; hut at the siege of Medina in di27 we see 
the Meccans ceccLving military support from somc of [bar allies. 

The mo$t Ejrtremo ihustratiam of the break-down of the old system 
at Mecca ij Muhammad’s unck, Abu-Lahub. When most of the 

' Tbc ermfbderocy Inrt, however, may be a iaur itanjlineally.rrtiDttcd writer's 
aEcempt to a jxMiUcn which was in Citet due lo nutriliaesl desceat. 

This would IheA be an JnscBiicd of a (msiaess celj) tie [Chip stalled by mirrUpe. 
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Mtitan clans wer? bsutl'td tcgettiAr to bcjcoit MuJiaTtimad £ cUfl 
cf Hashiia, Abu-Lahab abandoned hia own clan and associated with 
its oppotienti flhottgh on wbat baH£ we do not know). He seems 
subsequently to have tuccccded lo thff headship of the clan and, at 
the urging of bis new business associatea» to have denied Muhammad 
[he pretention of the elan (the ostensible grounds being that 
Muhammad had spoktn diarEspMtlXiUj' of th* ancestors of the clatt 
by saying that as pagans they were in Kell). Abu-Lahab is tbus^an 
instaitcn of business interests trampling on kinship rights and dntiea. 

The nomadio social sysietn was thus being mcHlificd in various 
ways in the mirirtier eiat economy of Meoca. Those who adopted the 
modiheatioas seem to have prosperrdH at least fmandallyr They had 
also provoked social unrest, however^ and, had Meoca been left to 
itself, there would douhiiess have been several further stages of 
adjustment before cquilibrtuni was reached. Social adjuslmcnt to the 
commercial economy, however^ was interrupted when that economy 
was dislocated, first by Muhammad's attacks and then by Meccan 
participation in Arab expaiision. 

Similarly in Medina there were social changes taklrg place as a 
result of the change from nomadism to agricnltLire, The agri- 
ctilturalisi needs to have peaceful relations with his neighbours, and 
for (liis some recognized method of removing causes of friction and 
settling disputes is essential. It was bocxjmLng clear that peace was 
unattamablc 90 long as there ws a system of independent dans 
following the principle of the blood-ftud. As at Mecca the practitK 
of confederacy WUS dovcinped, but inalead of busines9 interests it 
was often nHghbqurfanod in space which made clans join togethM. 
There is at least one idstaucc of a small comtnuniiy which, though its 
tneiubcra may have been confederates of one another, had for its 
real basis naghtwurheod or locality, namely, common ownership 
of a fort or stronghoM.^ Of the parties at the battle of Bu'ath> the 
losers had lands contiguous to one another in a central posStEon, 
while tlie lands of the victors stretebed in a crescent round them i the 
lands of the neutrals were towards the edges of the settled area and 
away from the contested 'frontier'. Up to the time of Muhammad’s 
arrival the system of alliances had not produced pesce but only 
bloodier battles, even if they were at less frequent intervals (which is 
not certain). The arrival of Muhammad marks the introduction of nn 
attemative system, whether this was deliberately Intended or not. In 
this system when it had taken shape, there was a single recognised 
head of the commtinity (o whom disputes could be referred for 
peaceful solution t the student may claim that hs is able to detect an 

^ Ct- P- aUeve. 
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advance of the new syslem at tbc capCDSC of- the old systtm of 
idlianccs^ btiC the Cluim must not be pressed too far. TJncrc [5 SOHQC 
jusUHcation for it» but tite feetings ODimectied with the old alLknocs 
or factions had not coniplcle^ disappeared. Before it clear bow 
social chau^ WtlS going to prooced in Medina, tbe quiet economy of 
the oasis wEts being transformed into that of the capita] of an 
empire.. 

The events in Muhaemnad's closing years and in tho foiiowing 
decade arc an interesting otample of the struggle for survival 
between two rival social adjustments to a new economic situation. 
Tlie Dew economic situation is the opportunity for plundering 'Iraq 
as a result of ibc weakness of the Persian onpirc. Quite apart fro'm 
Muhammad there were and would have been plundering raids into 
the settled lands. These were made by a single Iribe or a group of 
tribes, and must generally have been very prohtablc. They were 
presumably organized in tbe usual nomadic fashion, the raiding 
parLcs returning lo their normal haunts alter the raid, Oji this basis 
it is unlikely that Persian weakness could ever have been espioited to 
the extent of a permanent occupation oCTiaq. The alternative social 
basis for an exploitation of the situation, was that provided by the 
Islamic state. This gave men a motive for raiding other than plunder, 
tmtuely, fighting agaiustthe enemies of God; this was important for, 
however great the proportion of mm attracted to Istam solely by 
the lust for plunder, there must haveoome a time when, but for some 
other motive, the desire for further plunder would have been less than 
the desire for respite from the hardships of campaigning- The 
Islamic state also provided an organizaiion capable of maiutaLniitg 
oceuiity at the home baje and of adminiitering occupied lands 
cIFcctively so as to permit further extension of the raids. To begin 
with, the Muslim forces and a tribe hlte Sb&yban may have engaged 
in raids jointly, moie or less on au equal footing; l^t in course of 
time Shaybnu and similar tiihcs vierc engulfed by the superior social 
structure of the Islamic oommunily,^ 

The above examples show the general relationship ofsoeiaL-change 
tc economic change. After an dooucduc change has taken place the 
existing social structure Is found to be Inadequate in certain respects. 
These inadeqiMioies may vary from slight maladjustments to serious 
dislocations. Individuals living in the new sitnalion are awure of tile 
inadequacies and try lo remedy them. The remedies they try out ate 
usually small modtficatiotw of the existing system, such as the 
development of the praoliee of confederacy at Mecca and Medina. 

' Cf. hflii\amf}\ad of 14 IF.; and aJ-UsladJuifi, Futnf\ Ul-Bntihn, 

ULdqn, ]^, 241 <Lr. by P. KluJ, Kcw Voilc, l9l£i, L3$7>. 
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Mostly, BMial ctiangc lakes place slowly, bocattse the proper 
ruoctjoniilg of a social system is dependent oci a measure of stability 
in the attitudes and ideas of the members of the s&edety. If modi- 
ficatioRs of the system are introduced which tend to destroy exisEiDg 
attitudes and ideas, then the disadvantagjes involved in the ecncral 
disturbance of the society am Bteater thJin the advantages gained by 
the particular modification. In many, perhaps in most cases, social 
diaugft is a gradual process, advancing Step by step, The anginal 
economic change laahcs certain socLaE modifications desimblo. 
These in turn ni&kc other social modificatians desirable, and so on. 
The social changes may result in economic clianges, though these 
are normally of a minor tind and leave the basic Boonomic situation 
unchanged. In this way the history of the world since (he late 
eighteenth ccutury may be legeided as a series of social adjustments 
to the industrial revolution and ih* subsequent developments in 
sdence and (echnalogy. Similarly the history of Europe from about 
400 A.D. to the Reformation may be seen as a scries of adjustraents 
to the Dconniftic situation created by the barljartan invasians and the 
dissolution of (he Roman empire; the course of events is Ooraplicftted 
by the growth of commerce (a fresh economic (httoi) made possible 
by the earlier SOdal adjustments. 

In the course of Ihca; gradual social chwigcs the men who make 
the partccular decisions are not tisuaily aware of the course of change 
as a whole Of even of its gcneiul direetion. They are only aware of a 
particular iondequBcy or maladjustment and of the modificatian by 
which they me trying to remedy it. In various parts of the Middle 
East during the niueteenth century Arabs of ibe ancient Christian 
churches were much readier than Muslims to send (heur children to the 
schools being opened by missionaries. These Christian Ambs were 
doubtless tbiukiug mainly of (he material advantages u European 
education would confer on the clilldren. Their action, however, meacit 
that their children and graudchiEdren had superior qualifications 
for positions where education of a European type was needed 
—in commerce, for ejrample, and (especially aller J91£) ia civil 
administration, ft also meant that their descendants were more likely 
to make gocid as emigrjints to the Americas- Thus a situation was 
eventually created in which Ihe Christian Arabs in cxrtain counlrieS 
in the Middle East had a promiucnDc in Commerce and industry and 
in adtninisiTution Out of all proportion to (heir numbers, while many 
Christian Arab families were receiving substantial remittances from 
AmcfJca- It cannot be maintained that this situation, with its 
potentialities of truaible, was intended or even foreseen by those who 
made (he first decisions. In our own more self-conscious age it is 
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only a ftw of (he JaceUigi^DtsiB who have any t(J?a of the directimi in 
which WB are bcfog carried foTwaid by Bocial rcrccs. 

A study of tisEciy spoc. makes it clear that (here arc tiincg and 
places where (he social iriatBdjuBtrnent is bo scriouj that it cannot be 
remedied by individual action. Tbe inndiGcadons in the SDCial 
structure that arc re^rdfd as desirable by some groups appear 
obnoxious lo othem. To overcome o|rpositlon those who iwant the 
BCmctuje modi lied have to combine with one anoLher. In the modera 
world we have strifce action by trade unious, whidij it mifitit be 
ar^ued^ is not political action; but, wfiatcvcr the verdict on this 
point, in the Islamic world combined action by groupB of individuals 
has neariy always been political, and has usually involved militaiy 
opcratiocis. The chief exception would Bcem to be where rvlers have 
defened to the will of the populace of (he metropolis as expressed in 
demoEUCratious. A Jlotnhlc example of a combined etfort to clTeci 1 
social change is that of the movement in the early Islamic empire 
which in 730 ted to the replacement of the Umayyad dynasty by the 
^Abbasid. This may be ICj^rded as primarily a politick movement, 
but it drew much of it; support from the prominfirtce it gave to a 
social aim, namely, ending the privileged status of the Arabs and 
eftabliBhing fonoRl equality for all Muslims.^ 

This study of the rclatbn of socdal clumge to economio change 
may bc hrouglK lo a dose by attempting to answer the following 
question. In canes where there ate several social responses to a given 
eeonotnic situation^ is the difference of lespoDse due (o economic 
diffcrcnoc; (of a minor land, that is) or to something else, such US 
social tradition? Thcjic arc empirical grounds for giving the answer, 
NOr Many of the Christian Arabs who sent thcir children to mission¬ 
ary schools in the nineteenth century seem to have been in a similar 
economic position to many of (he Muslim Arabs who did not do so. 
The difl’erent response was almost certainly due to the traditional 
Muslim suspicion of Christians on the one hand, and on ihc other 
hand to the tendency of the Christian Arabs (0 look upon Europeans 
as friends find prolcctois. Again, the varying icsponses within (he 
Sncialist movement to the economic situation about the middle of the 
Dineteonth century do not sccm to be correlated with any essential 
ceonomte dJUeienccs. The rank and Ale came from the iadnstrial 
proletariat, though there were variations in the economic position of 
the leaders. The very complexity of (he subject, however, means that 
there Js a loop-hole for questioning the interpretation nf t|ic cmpiricaE 
evidencc^onc may ask whether a particular etonomic differenoe 
is essential or not, The case for the negative auswer to the 
’ df. p, 105 below. 
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opcriiiijp qucstiofi car [bcrcfoic be by LhcorcticaS 

discussipn. , - - f < I r 

Underlying the abave jiccount of the derivation or soeial Irom 
Konofflic change Is a certain vitw of hunnan naturtL Human nature 
is such [hat in ft economic situation, ocrlain social arrangc- 
nwnts work moi* satisfactorily than others. This may be either 
hunuiti Lfttufc in general orhunnan nalunt as moulded by a particular 
tradition. In both cases there is a oextiin fixity about human nature. 
We may not be able to say beforehand how a new social arrausement 
will turn out, but that is simply our ignorance- The: outcome depends 
not on chance nor (except to a sUgJit extent) on t^ will of those 
trying out the new social aTraneemcnl, but Ofl this fixed, though 
unknown, biithati nature. Further, m many economic situations 
different social responses are pesBibleh any of which would fl 
tolerably satisfactciy result. The response Selected by an individual 
or group depends on what occurs to it (that is, what is suggested by 
imagination and ingenuity) or on its rational and scienaEic analysis 
of the situation- Two persons or groups whose general motivation is 
idtatical may produce different rational aualysca of a oomplet 
ecenomic and sodal siination—as is ooustantly hapipeniriig in ttie 
political ficTd. 0-ne pcrsOD may devise a tnore ingenious solution of 
a difljpuliy than another. The failures of experts to agree, however, 
and the occurrence of 'brain waves* are almost ccriaLcly ditc to a 
deficiency of intelligence and a creativity of iina£inatiort and not to 
any way to ibt economic background of the: individuals. 

Thus the conclusion is readied that, while economic change is a 
basic determinant of the situation in which social change occurs 
(another dctemiicanl bring the eAistiug social tradition), these 
economic and traditional factors do not completely detenninc the 
social response, siucc variations arc possible throu^ differtnoes in 
intellectual and imaginative capacity. 
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THE ROLE OF IDEATION 

T KC last chapter CENisddcred in (IcLarL tbit view C4ilU[IiOa1.y 

nowadays, that economic and social factors have ah important 
inHucHce on the course of cvcritFi. The present ohapten' deals 
with the much more disputed question of thie place aad iuiporlanoc 
of the intellectual or ideational factor. Is the set of ideas held in any 
society entirely determined by econonue and social factors? Is It 
Tuerely an epiphenomcnou? Or, on the other hnndn does ideation 
have an ittiporEaut rniution—perhaps an indispensable one-^in 
human activity? This last possibility seems to he the one which it is 
most useful to put in the forefront of this study. The taste of salt in 
cmc^s TUQUth is determined by ohcmlcaL action between a salt loliilion 
and certain cells of the longuKn but it is not a mere cpiphcnumenioDf 
taste gives an organism a rough and ready guide to what Js good to 
cat. we similarly indicate a tolc played by thinVing or eo the 
life ofhomiitn beings, both as individuals and as members of a socitly? 

For the moincnt nothing will be Said about the distorting tafluciace 
of economic aod social fketors on a man's view of reality. Men have 
normally, of course,, had some awareness of how cconoimc and social 
interests prescribed ends for their actions, but they have normally 
assumed that their vie*' of reality *as objective and independent of 
group or personal interests. Plato hints at a dlCfcienl thcOty when hc 
makes a cynical character suggest that j uStice is simp^ 'the intercut of 
(lie strorvger'^ but it has been left to the nineteenth ocninry to call 
Bttcation to the idcakigical character of most human Ibinkmg. 
Nowadays it is widely rt^OgitLlcd that, for eicamplc, in a society 
whose ecoQooay is based on agriculture and where political power is 
In. the hands of the landlords, a view of reality will be current In whtch 
excessive importorrcc is attached to property in land ami eincsSivC 
seriDUSD.es to a crime like trespassing. Such matters will be 
considered in the last chapter. 

I. THE SOCIAL REEEREKCS OF IDEATION: THE HEOCAtt WAlUjER 

(a) idefts fb Midtaynmad'^ .Ueccan preaching 

Jn the lirst part of the fir^t section of the previous chapter something 
was said about the economic and social aspects of Muhammad's 
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Meocati ptJiod. Let US DOW luni [o conEidcr th* idcatioDal aspect of 
ibe pew Jifl^ops mevemeat^ ibatis,, the idcus contained in the earliest 
pasaafics of the Qur'an. It was on (he basis of these ideas that 
MuhaRunad SUiPiaoned men to adopt a new way of life. The ideas of 
the earlie&t of the Qur'an-^if we may assume thdt the datLrvg 

of mcdcni European schoiars is approjdnifttcly correct—may be 
Eurnnuirlzod Udder five bcfids.'^ 

([) God is the oreaior o-f everything id tbc worid, mcludiivg man; 
He oontrois all that liappeos in (he world; and He is food. 

(2) God raises men afain after their ricatha and brings them back 
to HimscCf on tbc Last Day to be judj^ed; this judfeiuont is based on 
their conduct durinf their liveSr 

(3> Man is summoned to aclcnowlcdje Cod’s power and f oodness 
and to worship Kim, and. not to rely solely on himself and his wealth. 

(4)' Man is Summoned (o act upnghlLyp and, in particular,, to 
practise generoaily and avoid niffu^lincssr 

Muhamrnad has b«n sent to his people by God m B 'warner', 
that [ 5 , to warn them about the judgement on the Last Day. 

Theu are (he main ideas io what arc probabEy (he carEiest passages 
of the Qur’an. They are a positive rricssagf, and do not imply that 
Muhammad had already experienced any oppnsitionL Opposition 
developed, however, and, as Muhammad deals with it, two other 
ideas appear in the Qur'anin messagc- 

God is one; irlnls can avail notliLci£ against Him. At first the 
idols or pagan gods and goddesses ate said to be inferior beings; at a 
later date they arc wid to be notbins at all. 

t7> God vindicates His prophets, and those who follow them, 
against their opponents. 

(&) The eerresjUMiiifng tattAi progranrmE 

The ideas here mumera,(ed led to rxrtain forms of activityr Indeed 
sows of the points were themselves caEls to activity. In other cases the 
idealion led to the activity. 

Id the fourth point above the Meocan; were summoned to certain 
forms of moral and social activity, in particular, to the practice of 
generosity. This was directed in (he first inslarroc to the rncmhatit 
priiKcs, and was a call to them to fulfil the obligations of tbe chief of 
a tribe or clan, by looking after the intBresca of the weaker members 

^ Cf. liii^iisnjTiaii at The word Allah ia, of opittk, only tlsc 

Arabic word tof God, used by Ctirijiiiw Aralw rit well ai MuaUmj. Cf. u*c 

of [be word ■'Allali" in Ec^glisli', Tftc jt/wfj'm ffprJrf, sljEL (3SS3) 24%i7i 
Kerawth Crnea, Tire Caltt^lhe New YotIc, I^JK, 3S.37, 
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isslcaid of appcicuing tticm. Mvliammad's foSlowtrs during thie 
Mcccao pCxLDd wcie ddI iDcrchonL piinocs^ buL Qf tbcDQ WCTS 
fflodcralcly well oJT and (accordug la the Qur'an^ SI. 19) ihicir 
wcalth was a stiarc a^igntd t(j t&t ^gjar and the- outcdsC'. To some 
extent^ Ihcn^ ttie early Qtir'anic message mclLude^ an attoupt tQ 
remedy the evils arising from the unscrupulous mcmey^inakiae of the 
Dcvr mercfLDtJle Ladlvidualism. [t would be auachronistio, howevein. 
to regard this as similar to modern movements for the bettering of the 
coaditious H>f the poor. The motivatioa is rather difTerent. The great 
Arab sayyid of the desert did not loot after the POOT because hc WflS 
caunerned for the poor but because he was concerned for his own 
honour Similarly the Qur'an mostly speaks about what generosity 
aad niggardliness mean for the pcrst>n who practices them. The 
call to be generous is a call to return to older attitudes, though in a 
new individualistic setting. In th.c practice of giving sotnc of ODS'S 
wealth there may even be a trace of the very ancient idea chat by 
giving away some, one tended to ensure that one would epi'oy what 
was Icft.^ Vet, despite the sCraegeness to our modern way of thinking 
of some or the underlying attitudes, the appeal to men to be geuerous 
may he regarded as, in part at least, an attempt to deal with some of 
the Social evils of the day. 

On the whole, however, Muhaiumad and the Muslims seem to 
have been mere interested in another form of activity, namely, the 
public worship and acknowledgement of God. The Muslims had 
adopted certain new txlicfs, but their inward oouviclion was not yet 
deeply rooted and was in need of Support by outward expression in a 
communal activity. This was not so distinct the encouragement 
of generosity as might at first appear. The Qur’an regarda the gogial 
troubles of the lime as due to a wrong attitude, namely,, reliance on 
wealth and political power and the belief that they control the wurse 
of events. Belief in God includes the bciicf that God controls the 
course of events and is thus directly Opposed to the prevailing 
humanistic belief The outward expression in worship of this belief 
lu God will tend to give it and Ltic correspondicg attitude deeper 
roots in those who adopt it. 

To begin with there seems to have been no special empbaais placed 
oil the oneness of God, though it was presupposed. This was doubt-^ 
less because the core of the ideational system that was causing the 
trouble was materialistic humanism aud not the residual pagan 
religion. Men believed that In certain restricted ways they could 
obtain help from the pagan gods and goddesses; but the central 
determinant of their activity was materialistic humanism. In course 
Cf. ^fafiarrr/juid al AfeAM, l£Sf. 
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of tiiiifi lujwcvtff tbe pag^u religicin bucamc invalvied ia the oppoji- 
tioo to Muhaitimd, and he began to attaolc KJofatry and polytheism. 
It [s not clear whether this caioe about because io the Jewish and 
Chfistian traditions belief in God had. involved ao. nttack or idolatry 
01 because in dw special drcurusiauces of Arabia It proved 3 mpcjssible 
to atlficl: hunianJsm eflcetivdy wthout also attacklna polytheistn. 
When Islam became domloaot in Arabia flU pagan idoEs and shrines 
ivcrc destroyed; the .Ka'bah and the sarrounding area ti'orc regarded 
as a sanctuary uf Godr This opposition to pagaiusm may bo legorded 
ns wmplcrncntaty to the activity of worshipping God. ^ 

Tlic most distiuctive activity connected with the new ideational 
system was the preaching irapiicit in the idea of Muharnuiad m a 
'wanver’j Muhaitimad publicly ‘warned the Meccans that they 
would be judged by God oo. tbe b^st Day. At the same tiane those 
who believed in the ideas he was proclaiming joinisd with him io the 
worship of God. Otadu^ily the.y came to form n separate associaiioa 
or copiuiuuity. To begin with they were perhaps not distinctly 
marked off from the rest of the MeccanSi but, as opposiUon 
to Mubammad grew, his followers became more and more a 
ooinnvuuity apart. Tliey were tncouraficd to peiSJSt in their preaching 
and worship by the idea that in the past God had vindicated His 
prophets and their fotlowm against their opponents. 

The possibility was mentioned above^ that llic emigratton e^f some 
of Muhammad’a followers to Abyssinia may have bioen an attempt 
to breat the monopolistic holds of the merohaut princes. If so. it 
pregumabiy aimed at establishing a new trading centre whose 
couimurtal life would be in accordant with the ideas proclaimed by 
Muhammad, The whole matter is conjecttunl, however, aud ail that 
caa be said is [hit the migration to Abystinia could be interpreted as 
an activity m aocordanoc with Mtibamtnadls ideational system. 

(e) TTfrf rjw 2 ^ eiserfion^ abcut reatity 

Having seen SOmitliung of the relation between the ideas 
Muhiujiiaad prodatmed and the activities engaged in by himself and 
his followers, let us proceed to analyse the idras more deeply and to 
contrast them with the ideas of his opponents. 

At ihis'decpcr level the central assertion of the Meccan preaching, 
contained in the second and fourth points above, may be formulated 
thus. Reality is such that the idgniAcanec of a rnan's life is derived 
from uprightness itt conduct, (bat is, from the pract ice of generosity 
and similar virtues, Tbe avoidance of niggardliness find of oppression 
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of the weak, and the absence of an undue leliacice *rt human power. 
This ]S in siroit^ conirast to the attitude of the noencliaal princes, 
whose central belief might be said to be that a man's life is signiheant 
when he is wcaltFiy and powerful. The assertion of the Muslims is 
supported by allegedly historical instance j of how God has vindicated 
the upright against their opponents and by the belief that Gnd has an 
eternal reward in store for the updghtj and eternal punishment for 
those who are not uprighL The merchant princes, on the other hand, 
probably regarded their assertion as supported by their eipcnencc of 
the txencisc. of wealth and power, Tliey would deidvc farther support 
fbom their COntentiDn that death was a complete end^ the Qur'an, 
reports them as saying that 'there is nothing but this present life of 
ouis'.^ 

The ideation of the Muslims included a second important asser¬ 
tion, namely^ that it was in respect of the conduct of the individual, 
not of the family or clan, that sign! hcance nould be given to humair 
life. This was in contrast to the old outlook of the nomadic Arabs, 
according to which signihnance belonged c-ssentiaHy to the ciAQ or 
tribe, and to the [ndividual only as he e^emplilicd ihc exeellenecs of 
[he clan Or tri be,. This idea was not prominent atuong the ideas of [he 
fflerchnoit princes, at toast as a guide to their antivitics. Vet jt was 
involved in their thinking in so lir os (here wtsre aspects of the old 
□utlocik of which they could take advantage- Some of the leading 
Meccan merchants SOcm also to have been chiefs of their clans and 
to have made use of the prestige and power whidi this gave thetCL 
Justice and public security in Mecca depended on elan solidarity, os 
elsewhere in Arabia. Because of tbis oonncition the new religious 
movement had tn oppose the central assertion of the old tribal 
huiuanism' as well as that of the mercantile individualism. 

The coTiccption of the 'wnriKr' also implied an assertion of a 
fundamental character. This is the assicrtion that certain men have 
better knowledgs than others of the total dmumstanccs in which 
human activity takes place (such as the perspective of the Last Day). 
This knowledge comes to these men (proplirts) froEQ supernatural 
revelation. It follows that, in so far as ordinary activities came within 
(he purview of the proph^, his knowledge of the total ciremnstauces 
In which these ordinaiy activities take place is superior to that of 
Other men (such as the mcicbant pritvces), and therefore he is able to 
give them the best advico about how to act. The merchant princes 
were donbtlesS aware of this implicalion of Muhammad's claim to 
be a 'wamer', and rightly saw in it a threat to their control of events 
through wealth atid power, TTic contrary assertion, presumably made 
■ 4S.24y23. 
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by the mcicliHiit princesK wouU be (bat activity is most likicly to be 
9 ujoccsBfu[ (ia ar absolute seaje) when it is based oa human plaanirvE. 

(d) Tha warping of idMlio/t by sociaS involvFfTiem 

We have now isolated some of the main ftatures of (he opposing 
Edeatinnal systems at Mecca in the years frona 6J0 to fi22, narnelyi 
those of the Tnqmhant princes on the one hand and those of the 
Moshins on the other hand- Arc these ideatiodal systems ideo¬ 
logical? Have they been warped by the direction of the two social 
movements? Qr is ideation {as an aDalyds of the situation) iDgicaJly 
prior to the social movemeot and directive of It? Or is th* truih 
somewhere between these two extremes? Let us coDsidcr first the 
opposition to Mtlhajmnad. 

Mubaramad's opponents cannot strictly speaking be calted 
conservatives. They are not maintaining the stale of aifairs that had 
existed in Mecca for penturies. On the contrary^ os a ecsult of 
economic changes, espiecially th* development of commerce aJong 
the west roast Cif Ainbia and the gaining of control of this by Mecca, 
certain changca hsd taken place; and the opponents of Muhammad, 
the merchant princes^ were tahicg advantage of these changes (o 
develop monopolies and so to amass wealth and increase their own 
power. This was something (hat wouLd have been impossible so long 
as the old nomadic economy and the corresponding ideational 
system rcmairied intact. The diCTereoce between Che mccehant princes 
and the Muslims is thus not between conservatives and reformists or 
revolutionaries, bnt between those who were modifying (hocconomio 
social and ideational system to benefit seoUonal interests and those 
who were doing so in the mtcrcsts of the comm unity as a whole. 
This is [lot to say that Muhammad and the Muslims were not moved 
by sectional iciercsis. The Opposite is almost eertoJnly the case. 
Muhammad was an orphan, that is, relatively 'weak' since he had do 
father alive; and so he shared to some extent in the experience of the 
oppje:£Eed weak. Moreover his clan qf Hashim seems to have been 
one of those which suffered fro'm the growth O'f monopollstiic 
practices; and tbeic appears to have been a sense in which the new 
(primarily religieus) movement was a continuation of the {piimaxily 
political) ConfederalJon of the Fudut. Despite this, however, the 
activities of the Muslims did ool promote merely their seetioaal 
interests but the welfare of the comniunity as a whole in the long 
rue, though of CGume they threatened the immediate welfare of the 
merchant princes as these regarded the matter. 

The aim of (he merchant princes was to retain and, if possible, 
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increase tlieir owu weallh and power. This vrsi in line v!iih UtcLr 
assertion of the slaoSficftnoc of the Mcrdse of wealth and. power, in 
virtue of which they may be catLed materiaLUtic individualLsts. They 
were toateriaLisee since they regarded death as GnaE. They were 
individualhis in that they put thdr own private interest first, and 
dhrcgardcd tiihaL ^lidadiy where it suited them; for cxainplc, they 
avoided the irksome duties of Jeoking after the mterestj of widows 
and QTphHDS and, instead of providJng for them, oppressed them., 
On the other hadd, they uphdd tribal soiLiiarity whE^rc it subserved 
their own intcrestSn Each of them was glad to have the tupport of his 
dan and the prestE^ that accrued to him from his position in it- 
They probably criticized Muhammad because of his Unimpoltacoe i n 
this reiptetA Again, otie of the suiding principles of notnadic society 
was (o keep to the "beaten path' followed by earlier generations and 
not to make any innovations; and we had Muhammad's opponents 
implying (liat. while they fallowed tn the steps of their rathcjs„ he was 
iimovnling. Muliammad was discredited, too, by the allegation that 
he was dishonouring the ancestors of his dan (by holding that as 
pagans they were in hell); and it wOS this aHegadon together with the 
bribes of the metetumt princes which towards the end of the Mcccan 
period induced the chief of Mtiharumad's dan of Hashim, Abu- 
Laliab, to withdraw ‘clan protection ' from him. In such ways thro, 
Muhammad's opponents made use of the older nomadic outlook, 
but thetr own actions were guided mainly by thdr materialistic 
Icdividualism. 

Now this materialistic jndivJduaiistn could not be a satisfying 
creed for a whole comniunity, since all could net have an. important 
degree of wealth and power. In SO ftkr US one accepted the behefs of 
the mcTchsmt princes and was not oneself wealthy or powerful, all 
□ne could do to attain a significant life would be to try, by fair mearrS 
Or foul, to increase one's wealth and power. Many men, however, 
would not cvea be in a position to begin an attempt to increase their 
wealth and power. Many would not even have any hope of having a 
small share of power by becoming benebmen of a merchant princc- 
Thus materiiliatic Individualisin as found in Mecca deprived, many 
Meocaus of the chance of atlaining a significant life. At the same 
time, because of the promirKnee O'f the merchant princes, in the 
community, it was dcsnoyiug the older views of what constituiei 
human significance which were boimd up with the nomadic OUtiOok. 

There is a certain measure of truth in the views underlying the 
conduct of the juerchant princes- As Mcccan society was ccmsiitutcd 
about the year A-ti. 6 Idi, wealth gave power, and the men with power 

’ Cf., MirfiarwitHf a/ Mreea, 135. 
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VKK pcrforrning certain nanctbus of jraportanM for the wtolc 
EDCifflunity—it must hi fomcnibernJ that ihs Uvelithood of Mecca 
depended entirely on its conidaerGC. Those who have no power see 
th^the wieldn- of power i£ free from many of the disadvaatages aiwl 
dLEahilitics of which they arc only too consdous id their own lives. 
They therefore regard wealth and ^wer as liishly dcsirablcj and 
capable of giving man complete satisractlon- Tn the outlook of the 
trterchapi princes and their admirers, however, this truth became 
warpctl. They lived in an age of traniition where th= possibili^ of 
great increases of wealth and power bad sometimes been realLMd. 
They thciefom exaggerated the signiftcanceof wealth and povwr, and 
ascribed an absoinle significance to what had only a relative impon- 
ance. There is here at least a justiftcatiem for holrling that 

the warping is cansed. by the social iavolvemenc. The class of mer¬ 
chant princes (and those who followed and imitated them) may be 
regarded as using the assertLoei of the sieiiiElcan« of wealth and 
power to defend their activity of pursuing them. This question, hew- 
ewr, will lectuirc to be looh^ into Iflter 

In a similar v^y the materialism of the mercfiaitt prinocs is an 
cuaggcration of an. obvious flicl^ namely, the fact that dcaiJi is the 
end of Itian^ life in this world. From the siandpoint of the mono¬ 
theistic religions [jte materialistic view is an fiiuggcration bccansc— 
to put the point as abstractly as. possible—human life despite its 
finiteness is eapableof having a signi ficance that tjawsocndsflnitude.^ 

From this oonsideration of the opponents let us turn to 
esaininc the position of Muhammad himself. Muliammacl's pn'ma^ 
cipcricnct wfis an awarcncss of a disequilibrium and malaise in 
conienvporaiy society. Correspondingly his aim at first must simply 
have been to remove this disequilibrium and malaise. This is essen¬ 
tially a negativs aim without auy positive content. That is to say, the 
end is not conceived in such a way as to indtcate [he means by which 
it is to be realiHd. Gradually, however, Muliammad became 
involved In A programiTH; of activity- The beginning of this was the 
decision to proclaim publicly, at fir^t to sympathetic friends and later 
(0 the whole community. She message he believed be had receiv^ 
from God. This activity of pieacJiing, together with participation in 
certain new forms of worship, led in course of time tO' a disrinclion 
within Muhaminad's tribe between those who accepted his message 
and those who rejected them. So long as Muhammad rtmained at 
Mecca, the two parties continued ia an uneasy 'ooesistence'. 

• In [Fib. quctlcn oldeclivity is impcaiihEc. sliiee the peneraoJ of the 
writer sjid reader are involved. For s statement and delefiM of the posilion 
sdoTled we MOntBcmery Watt, Tfn PtfftHr of tte Jh Lciidoa, 1S5T, EE.41. 
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Undierlydil^ Muhacnndad's activity there were, aj has been seen, 
three important (he signilicatLec of uprightness in coudiKt 
(supported by the idea that God controls the historicftl process), the 
si^nilicanoe of the indivEduat, and the cxistenDC of a tratisoendenial 
source of knowledge. Can these ideas be said to have been warped hy 
Muhammad^a social involvement? The idea of the significaTiw of 
updght OOnduct would ccrtaialy tend to promote the iaterests of ihc 
clan of Hashim and Its allies. In so for, however, os we consider this 
idea in its application to the Arabia of Muhaminad's time and do not 
think of Islam iil its relations to a wider seographloal nontext and to 
its rivat religions of Judaism and Christianity, the idea appears to be 
true, even if the conception of upright condciet is somewhat narrow. 
Upright conduct, besides being (as we are taking for granted) of 
uEtimate sisnifieance, was shown by Muhananaed's soocom to ^ a 
suitable basis for a society from which discpuilibrium and malaise 
had been removed- Thus in its immediate conte:tt the idea appears 
to be free from waiping. It is not so easy, bowever, to hold the same 
of the complementary idea of the divine control of the historlcaL 
procc55- There would seem to he some csaggcTation here, It is not 
true that believers in God are always suocessfnL and unbelievers 
always failurcH. By holding an exaggerated view of God's eoutrol of 
events, Muhammad became involved tn serious theological difh^ 
culties after his partial disoomfiture at Uhud; and, bad he not ofkn 
been very lucky, the exaggerated character of the idea might have 
been even more obvious. 

The idea of the signiAcance of the IndividuaE also conlains an 
olcuienL of cxaggeruiion. This is doubtless only natural Id a society 
which is Just emerging front a high degree of conuaunolisiu. In any 
ease, Islam was not preaching individualism os a gospel, but was 
merely aecepliug the foot that individuabsm was growing, and on 
this basis providing n sanclio-n for upright conduct (In the couceplioa 
of the Utst Pay). The aim ef Mubammad's preaching and later 
political activity was to prevent individualism going to exiocsses and 
producing oppression. The conception that the individual had the 
soEe uEtimate responsibility for his acts (and would be rewarded or 
punished on the Last Pay) was an exaggeration as applied to 
Muhammad's own lime since in many respects the kinship-group 
was still functioning: but it was an iniaggeration that did not alTect 
the relevance of the conception of the mdividLiaE to ibc contempOiaty 
situalion. 

Similarly there is an exaggeration m the conoeptLon of a tran^ 
cendcDt source of knowledge, yet the idea wOs fruitful and effective m 
its immediate apphcalion. It was necessary to have an authoritative 
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bMis for ibc new jd wtional aystfirti that WBS ta ftplace the esisticvg one. 
It is difficult to sac dow aa^tbin^ otficr tbaii MVfllalicm freua God 
could tui'i'c met this need. The idea coatajlicrt an element of eia^ra- 
tion, however, in that it claJmed—or appeared to cLaim^bat revcia' 
tion ^ave knowledge which was also accessiWc hy normal means 
(e.f, knowLcdgC of historical events or of the dcaiiabiUty <?f politioil 
actions). During Mwhammad'fi lifetime the claiin to have revcia- 
tioaal knowledge of hlstorieal events led to critieisms by Ihe Jews 
which it was difficult to refute, and in Ihe centuries since his death it 
has been a frequent cause of diEpUte. The conDCTition of revelatioci 
also involved a merging of religion and po-lilits since what were fqin 
a Western view) properly political decisions were given a religiotis 
basis. Such decisions, however, eame to an end on Muhammad's 
death, at least so far as regards the Sunnites, because the caiiphs did 
not claim divine inspiration for their decisions. 

■The ideas, tben, that arc found in Muhammad's preaching cootaia 
eMggeratiODi, and to that ciCent are not wholly true. Their eacaggcni' 
tiODS, however, do not affect their cAiicacy as bases for the traus- 
formaiion of Arabian society. They arc geotiinely 'utoptau' (in Karl 
Mannheiaa’s sense), and in this respect true. To put it in another way, 
they arc the ideational complement of a social movement which led 
to a transfottmuioci of Arabian society; and we adopt the staudpoliit 
that this new organi^Biion of suciety was belter than the old, and 
more harmonious and better adjusted to the environment. It is thus 
not appropriate in this case to say thait social forcea 'warped' the 
ideas. The question ought to be put somewhat ditfcnntly, namely: 
Can thcio ideas be said to have been in any sense produced or 
dcicnnioed by ihft social movement with which they arc connected? 

Muhammad's primary c:[pcHcnoc, it has been asserted above, must 
have been one of the malaise and disequiUbrJum and disharmony In 
Meccan society. This awateness of evii may bo said to have defor- 
inined an end for Mulaammad’s activity, namely, that of trying IjO 
remove the evil i (in a sense ttu^c are two aspects of the same thing). 
The acceptance of this end, howtver, does not prcicrihc any partb 
cular course of action. Various courses of action have to be con¬ 
sidered, and Jt may bc^ the case that of the caojiscs of action which 
have suggested themscives to a man none is very satisfactory. In 
Muhamiuad's case the beginning of activity was the public proclama¬ 
tion of certain assertions. (Neither the fact that Muhammad believed 
this course of aotcon to have been suggested to him by divine 
inspiration uot the possibltity that the underlying ideas were denved 
from the human eavironment need be taken into account here, sicicc 
the oocurrmce of the susgsstSon must have bocu followed by 
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apprdiiVal of ii <to liia part and the decision to put into praeiiccl. For 
Muhammad to OngagB in such activity further presupposes that he 
had some general awareness of ihe ideas he was Eo«°g to proclaini 
and approved of them. That is to sny. there had been augseated to 
him the picture of a society based on these ideas instead of on the 
ideas on which contemporary MflCCau society ^kls based, and ht had 
approved this picture of a transformed society. Perhaps One should 
also say that aiong with (his approval of the picture and the idea- 
tional system there U'cnt a resolve to try lo realize the picture; if 
that is BO, there is no priority of ideation here, but idtatirm and 
JlClivity [or at least the resolve to act) remain camptementary. Chn 
it be said that Muhammad's social invoLvetneut praducod this 
ideational system in him? 

It is possible to sec vaguely in the abstract a meuhanSsm by which 
a certain social situation could produce certain ideas. Awareness of 
eiriis in the situation jn which one is involved might produce the idea 
of a state of society in which those evils were absent, and in some 
Cases at least it might be possible to frame a positive picture of this 
State of socEcLy. In actual hislorical cases, however, the matter is 
Ecldcim so simple, slnee many ideas are already present in the 
environment, so that the picture of a transformed society does not 
arise solely from the cxistEng situation hut owes something to the 
ideas already present and the earlier experiences which tEieseraishriuc, 
Thus Muhammad doubtless had some idea of the basis of society in 
the Byzantine empdre. It would therefore seem tha t we must rennunoc 
the attempt to show that there is a simple causal ccKFinexicn between 
a man's social situation and the ideas which occur to him. What we 
can say,, however^ is that once one or more ideas have been suggested 
to a man (however that has comc about), hij social iuvolvemeut 
leads him to approve and act upon Ehe set of ideas which promises 
to bring abrmt the most satisfactory adjustment to the existing 
situation. 

The letalion of ideation (o social change would thus in one respect 
be similar to the relatioa of senial to economic change- When a 
Social change has taken place and there is a situation of disequililv 
rium and dishuTTaony, a new ideational system [with the coitk- 
ponding activity) is not in any way loccbanically dictated to Ehe 
people in the situation;: but the existing social situation docs in a 
sense compel them to accept, probably out of several alternatives, 
that complex of ideation and activity which promises to do most to 
remedy the evils of which they are aware. 

It may be objected hcK Chat Muhammad did not approve of the 
idea of the signiheance of upright conduct because he IhougEit it 
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would Itfld to a more eaiisfactory organization of sodely^ but 
because lie thought it was tnw. This is a difficult question Xo answer, 
and Will haw to be dealt with in the clasing section of this chapter. 
The following remarks miy serve as a fuieliminiiry aj^proacli to the 
difficulty- In dealing with matters which transcend serue^perJcGce 
—for ciample, in assertions such as 'upright condlict is of ultimate 
Bignifiaiiw’, ‘God contrals the murse of events so that those who 
b^evein Him are vindicated in the end'—wc simply'see' the truth of 
assertions, or fail to 'sec' it, or 'set' that something contradictory is 
true. Wo cannot justify SUCh '■intuitions' or employ any objective 
criterion of their tnith. (We have our subjective criteria, of course; 
for example, a num may bdieve an assertion because it Is believed 
by persons whose judgement he trusts, or because it has psychological 
acceinpanimeats which he believes in geiaernl to suarantee its truth). 
Further, Study of people’s 'intuitions^ shows that in certain, cases 
there is a cofistaat correlation with enterruil c!rcui»5tfltH3(^ For 
example, the exaggeratiod in Muhannnad’s belief that God vindica¬ 
ted prophets might be reg^^cd as a compensation for Ills weakness 
and iht apparent kopcicasness of his cause duriog the later Mcccan 
period; it has fteqircajlly bceti observed that where there was weaJe- 
ncH there was a tendency to cKaggiiute a possible source of strength. 
Thus observatiort of people shows cometations between wbat 
believe to be tiue and theii material. Social and psycholDgical 
iituatioti. We cannot explain, this, but tan merely note that this [s so. 
It follows (hut, though a man believes something to be true because 
he 'secs' it to be so, that does not prevent us, as observers, front 
regaling his belief as, in some jcciec and to some extent, soeially 
pondEtioned, 

(e] The ftniciioT] 0 / Ute id'eotibn 0 / the Afeecon period 

The above invesligatlcns sugsest the view that there is a certain 
parallelism of activity and ideatioD, and this view will be- defended in 
theoretical dlscusaions at the close of the chapter. Meanwhile let it be 
noticed that from such a view it might be deduced that idOiiLion is 
without any important function, and is comparable to the red light 
which goes on when an elfictrical device is in operation to indirate 
that this is» but which malccs no contribution to the working of the 
electrical device. Are Muhammad's ideas thus mere otiose cmaplc- 
menu of liis activities, or have they some function that mates them 
indispensabic ? 

We retuember that there arc various situations when men act 
without thinking things out- There are two chief types of such 
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situations; where basre pcrsotiiil rcJations are involved (including the 
nelatLons of a man (o his edvironment as a wluplo); and where simple 
physical situatiocis have t* be dealt with <fls in vnUeying at teiiniR). 
We al$o remember that there am situatiens which oiunot be dealt 
with except by thinking thiEiga Outf Ibi example, the ptienomma 
^nsideiied in Ejnstcln^s theory of relativity. In the iatter siluatinns 
ideatioD, or the conseious thinking out of things, is necessary because 
[he phenomena are complex and far removed from piimiiive human 
experience. This is not so, however, ia the social situations with 
whicl) Nfutmmmad had to deal. What was the specjlic ranction of 
ideation there? 

Before giving a direct answer to this question 1ct us notice that 
Muhammad epuEd not have ioauguiated a reform so tong as he 
continued to accept tlie tdcational system of the EuercliarLt princes. 
(It may bc> of course, that he never accepted it, hut regarded it as a 
break away from the iiomadic ouUook; Jf SO. (he argtimenE could be 
applied to the comadJc outlook instead). On the basis of the systetn 
of materialistic individualism all Muhamraad could have done was to 
try to increase his wealth and power, and that of Ihosc who associated 
with him. Such a movement, if successTuI!, would have led to a 
transfer of power^ but not to any geuoral reform of sockty which 
would have removed the malaise from which it was suFIcring. In 
Other words, there is a close relation between a particular ideational 
System and a parTiculftt organisatjoii of society. The orgaujEation of 
society cannot be hmdamcnlaliy changed on the basis of the correS- 
ponding idcaiionol system. Hence, if to remedy certain evils a 
fundamental change in social organizaLion is necessary, this must be 
based on or corrclaicd mth a new ideational system. 

It also seems clear, however, that the change may bc inaugurated 
before there is any explicit awareness of the new ideationai syatem. 
Muhammad began to receive revelations and to communicate tiaem 
to others without realiziuE all the ttupLicatiotvs of what lac was doing.' 
The Qur'an bids him say he is 'only a womer', that is, the bearer of a 
religious message ahout the certairty of Judgemeat, without any 
claim to special authority in poiitieal matters. No doubt this was 
genuinely how he felt ; yet in course of time it became clear that his 
transocndoril source of knowledge was relevant also to the political 
sphere. From this it is seen that an explicit ideational system is not 

' Oik dhtifKt staae was pcebabb whea he RalLsed that his revietatiojK wtre 
■deeCicsl in eunCuit willi thpH oCiIie. Jfnx and EEie OuxiCilna. ThE idenciiica- 
Etoa Is said to haw been ftrsi made tiy a eeustn of his wife's \ but, even if die 
itory H iwt true, the belief in itfentity with the JuUpwCbrittian i™ii[iafL 
artaialy was present freni an «arly periad. 
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neccisaryia ord<rto mate adKluatC res.fi*rtsts to social siluatiocig, 
at least in so far fli a sid^Tfl indSiiiiifll is concerned. 

Social changes, however, nnply mny individuaEa. Here an idea¬ 
tional systcM is nsuftlty necessary, ft is not absolutely Jiopossible for 
ihcce to be a ancial movement without ideation. Similar circum¬ 
stances may lead many people to similar rciponaes without aay 
ideation held in oommon. ThLs is nnusual, however, and is not what 
is geoenilly meant by a social movement. In tic latter then: is 
normally some conscious cci-opcration hetwccii individuals, ^ such 
oo-operation is only possible whcR there is ideation. Thus ideation 
Ls necessary where men are to etj-operate. Muhammad^s bid to 
remedy the social evils of his time eould not fiavc suoceeded tmless he 
had brought other men to follow him, and this was impossible 
unless what ho pioclaimeid was (or involved) an ideational system. 
From this we conclude that ihc functiorW’Or at least a function— 
of ideation is to maloc it possible for a large number of men to 
co-operate consciously. 

Just as Muhammad himself began to lespotid to the ciretimstanDcs 
of the time bcToJiC he was fully aware of the ideas underlying his 
actions, so those who followed him on the hasit of the ideational 
system he first proclaimed gradually (and mtiiniy through the 
guidance of the t^r’an) became mCrt explicitiy aware of the ideas 
implicit in this response of (heirs to tlw oontcmporaiy situation. 
ThiLs to begm with they appear to have been satisfied with a vague 
mouotheism not sharply marked off from polytheism, but later they 
adopted a strict monotheism and opposed polylbcistic practices. It 
ahoutd perhaps also be allowed that the later ideational aysttm is not 
merely the earlier made more explicit and dehuite, but contains 
modifications of (he carber one which contradict it tn matters of 
detail.^ 

Ore might also ash whether an ideational aystem could contnbulo 
to the life of an individual. When self-consciousness grows, a man 
wants to see the signiUcance of the mnln activiiijes of hts hfcj and this 
significance bccocuK visible to him when he sees his life In a cosmic 
setting. In Muhaniinad’'s case the Idea that his special work was to 
proclaim to the Arabs a message which other men, namely, prophets^ 
had previously proclaimed to other nations may have given him a. 
measure of sclf-conlidcnce. In general one might say that a man is 
readier to carry out a course of bciIdti which suggests itself to him 
when he sees that it haa adequate ideational support. 

^ Thfl dcvcleemait of tba Idatleiul lystem will be furtber duevued later, 
eiperiDlly in rtwipler vi. 
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2r THE SOCrAl. Jti-fBttNCE OF IIJEATION: THE UEDINAh' STATESMAN 

(fl) Itfealtonsi ^w^hpta^fs 

Mubajlliziad's cr Kijrah fraiD Mecca tc Medina in 672 ted to 
a complete chgns!= in his social and pcUtical posiEioa. In Mecca he 
had been weak and persecuted, hut in Medina be was one of the siic 
or eight leading men in the comniumLy,. and indeed had a primacy 
of honopr over (he others ftem the first, while in course of time he 
became unquestioned rultr of the Medinan stale- A-ltmj with this 
change ia Muhammad's pChsitlon went certain developments in the 
ideational syslcm he proclauncd. 

The idea of Varner' is developed into- that of rasuf Ailah, 'the 
n^essoQ^r or apostte of God'. (It should be noted that, though it is 
normal ill £uropean laugungcs to refer to Muhammad as "the pjo- 
phef, for which the Arabic is nabK this is not the standard way of 
referring to hini by Muslims; it is at approximately the same leyet 
'wamer'.) The fcMuf is someone who has been sent, in thiscase sent by 
God, cither to convey a raessage or to carry out some comiriission. 
As messenger of God Muhammad was to be arbiter in disputes 
between the various kinship-groups in Medina.^ Hie also stood in 
relation to the group of iEmtgrantS in much the same relation as a 
dan-chler to his dan. Perhaps it was as chief of the Emigrants that 
Mtihammad was recognized as leader in v,ar of the Medinan 
Muslims; on the other hand the Medinans may have understood 
leadership in war as being Involved in his position as messenger of 
God, since $t was mainly war against the Meccans that they were 
thinking of at iiist, and the Meocans had persecuted Mlihammad on 
account of his preaching. This position as arbiter and military leader 
was far from heiPE that of an absolute autocrat- After Muharmnod’s 
military Successes against the Meccana and vOnonS hostile uomadio 
tribes, however, he was gradually able to strengthen his position unlil 
at his death in d32 hcwas undisputed head of the Medinan state with 
its many dependent tribes throughout Arabia, tvaiumlly the idea of 
‘Ihcnaesscnger of God'developed with the actual devcEopmcni of Mu¬ 
hammad's powers and responsibilities. The polilJcal relevance of hls 
transcendent source of knowledge thus became realised in practice-, 

An idea which uaderhes many of the social and politieal develop¬ 
ments of the Medinan period is that of the u/nmah^ which may be 
translated "religious community'. The idea appears in the Qur’an 
towards the close of the Meccan period, and is probably comple¬ 
mentary to Muhammad's attempts, in view of hls falLurc to make 

^ l0.47/'ISj cT. Mt//\pmmad MtdinJi, 239fr., aeij p.20 above. 
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furtLti prograss al Meocsj to find seme otJicr way of advaneing the 
cause Df leforni. He had origirally thought of a prophet as btipg 
Beat to hLs 'peopk' or 'tribe/ in acEordanw with the older oon- 
ceptiM of tribal solidarity. The rqecliori of his message by the 
MeccaoSj hoWEveTf made gome rivisioh of this idea nomssary. So the 
ummah cotnOs Eo bc that Section, out of tho psopl* to whom a 
iiKSSwecr is sent, who accepts his message. An ummoh is thus a 
community whose basis is not kinstlip but religion, namely^ the 
commoo acceptsnoc of a message and a messctificr. 

The conception of tht tmitteh witll its religions basis seems to 
involve a denial of the high fiigniftcance attached to kinship in the 
ideational system associated with the nomadic economy. We com¬ 
monly speak of those who made the Hijrah from Mecca to Medina 
with Muhammad as 'Emigrants' and so bring, in a gcographEcai 
connotation, but to the Aiab the primary aspect of the Hijrah was 
probably that of separation from one's kinship-group, ft was 
important, too, for the Meccan EmigraTita in Medina in the years 
after 622 that the slgnificaEijM of tinship should he minimized, since 
they were engaged in a war against their kinsmen' and aomfitimes, 
ai at (he battle of Baclr in 624, had to meet (hem in battle. The 
importance of kinship, ho'wever, was too deeply rooted in the Arab 
autlcok for it to be eradicated so easily. The document kitown as liw 
Constitution of Medina says that uLL the Muslims irt Medina from a. 
jingle ummdfl. but this same document could be regarded as a treaty 
of ahiaiKe accciding to the old principhs between nine main kinship- 
groups and a number of dependant groups, and the kinship-groups 
slid hase important functions £o plfly in the maiatenatvee of socurity/ 
Later in Muhammad's Li retime, after the capture of Mecca and the 
reconciliation of the Meccans, the need to minimize the impoitanM 
of kinship ceased. Under the Uraayyad dynasty {66l-750> kinship 
regained somc of its Eniportaiice,*bnt with the'Abbaslds the religious 
basis of the pciitical community was reafllrmcd. 

ft may be noted here that the umnurii was in sOraC ways oopccivcd 
OS a tribe. In forming alliances with friendly tribes aod in waging, war 
against hostile tribes the urtrmah acts in much the JamewayaS a tribOr 
As strong tribes gave protection to weaker groups (fbr a money 
payment or other erasidention), so (he nnmjah gi'ves protection to 
non-Muslim groups, provided they art not pagans and this principle 
is the basis of the (oLcration of non-Muslim minorities in Muilim 
slates and the granting to them oF inlemal autonomy. Similarly^ 
just asdic chief of a tribe received a quarter of the spoiti taken by the 

* Ih. m-3, 24Tr. Cf. p. 13 above. 
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tribe on mids, £0 Muhafflin&4, and later tbc caUpha, lecuml a lUUi 
of the spoils captured by Musbni armies Od official UpedJliOEUr 
That ttic ummah was thus cemceL'ped <ui th« aaalafy of a tribe docs 
not, of ccnirwj indicale a persistence of the piiitripk: of kioship; it 
merely means that tbene was no other type of political unit fanuliaT 
to the Arabia since they knew so little of the empires round them 
that they pictured tbese as administered in tnunh the same way as 
large iribes.^ 

Besides the ideas of the messcuecr and the ummah a third idea 
seems to have been innuential in the formation of the Islamic state, 
though it is not so clearly and explicity prsseat !□ the Qur’an and 
the other sources. This is the idea of the Arahs as a unity difitinict 
from other peoples.* The basis of the unity is primarily laitgua^, but 
the groups wb^ native language was Arabic were also thought of 
as connected gcnealoficaUy.^ The idea of the geographicaL ualt of the 
Arabian peninsula—I he "island of the Arabs’ ai it is called in Arabic 
—may also have been present in a subordinate role, especially after 
Muhammad's death, as^ foreximpk, when the caliph'Umar f^3+A4) 
rapellcd all Jews from the Hijaz. Even before Muhammad's time, of 
course. Arabic-speaking tribes had spread fhr beyond the bounds of 
the Arabian peninsula, and many families had adopted a settled lifcj, 
particularly in Syria, In some sense of the tenm 'Arabs’, however, 
Muhammad scorns to have come to think of himself as scot not 
merely to the Meccans or Mcdinans but to the Arabs as a whole. 


(by Tht ftew SOi:fol ond political programme 

The first main task which confronted Muhamaiad when he went to 
Medina was the integration of Mcdinan society. This meant parti¬ 
cularly the healing of the breach hetween the two main Arab Iribes 
of the Aws and the Khazraj, but Muhammad uIho hoped at one time 
to include the Jewish groups- The ctfcciive factor in this inEegmdon 
was Mubanurud's presence in Medina and his acccplance as prophet 
or messcnBcr. The religrOUS basis of hia authority atidpreiligft set him 
above the conflict of the rival kinsbip-groupe and made htm an 
acceptable arbiter in disputes^ while his tact and statesmanship also 
contributed to the success of this policy. He was careful, too^ lo 
maintain his impartiality. His great-grandmother had belonged to 

1 Simitarty tht proclicfi of 'brothwinB' wniciin™ sioployed by Mulioinjnad 
SDU (be MudilfU {Mt/Siaimnad at Medina^ il the epiitic?tiDB cf X UrM 
indiciitins Icirublp ce a praetke where IdcisliLp ii enc iavoLwd. 

* df. ^uAcWUHIKf or Medina, 1 * 3 . 

■ In iwo vast furailiu, not oac. 
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tht Medinan clao nf an-Naijar, and l»c hailt his house in the area 
occupied hy this clan ^ but he [hem no special privileges. He h]sd 
avoided manyiiiB any Medioati nvomaii. 

The idea of the signifitaaee of upright cotidtuci was^ of course, 
pxominenl io [he details of a4mmistFa[ionL As au illustration of [his 
ouc miKht cite the Qur'anie rules for iuheritance.' Opprossioa was 
liable to occur in matten of ■□herLtaaoe wheo strong iDdividimls 
appropriated for themselves wbat would uorrUaJiy have hcen used 
commuoaElyr The purpose of the Qur'anie rules is to ensure as far as 
possible that those who would have beneiiled from tbo deceased's 
estate Udder (he old conurunal system rcccLvcd a fair share of what 
he left. 

Another part of the programiae at Medina was hostility towards 
Mecca. It is not dear whether (his was planned bcforic Muhaiumad 
left Mecca. It may well have bnn so, since otherwise it is difficult to 
sec how his Mcccan follDwers proposed Lo ^in a livelihood. It is also 
pcssihle^ however, that they fouad afler they had beeti a luonths 
ia Medina (hat they were ^ing throttled by the Meccan grip on the 
Hade of the Hijax. Certainly Muhajamad had not been lung: nt 
Medina before he be^n to send out small expeditious to attack 
Meccan caravans and io general to provoke the Meccans to active 
operations against him- This was in accordance with the idcaLional 
basis of the Medinau state in the BCknOwledgemenl of Muhaimuad as 
meHengern. since the Meccans had r^cctcd his message and persecu' 
(cd his roUowcrs- Muhanimad may also have considered ihat his 
chances of rrStOiiug harmony tc Medina were greater if tbe attentLon 
of the inhabitants was focussed on aa external enemy. Hostility to 
rurmlcs and oppouents was always leas important to Muhammad 
than the achievcinent of his positive aims, such as tho btiildiag up of 
a commuolty on the principles he preached. One of the most Im- 
prcsslvc features of his later ycurs is (he extent to which he succeeded 
in ncoonciling farmer opponents and cvcn in some cases turning them 
into devoted Muslims. At least from the time of the raising of the 
siege of Medina in ill he was rbinking chiefly of how to win over 
the Meccans to his aide, probably because he realized that (heir 
administrative skill would be recjuircd as the new Islamic body- 
politic grew. 

A third aspeoL of (he programme of Muhammad at Medina was 
the unification of Arabia. Again, it is not clear how this idea came to 
Mubammadr Perhaps it was his failure at Mecca that made him, look 
to a. wider field. CCTltualy, while he was still at Mecca Jic is said to 
have approached nomadic tribes living some distance from Mecca; 

^ Cf. Ma^nrmai ^rf Werfltw, 
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and this looks if he now legaided hts missjan as beiivQ to the 
Arabs as n wholCr If the idea did notoorac to him befon; (be Hijiab, 
the fhvourAble ooorse of his struggle witii the Meccans would show 
him that a Large measure of Uru^liOD WBS posstWe. NatuiBlly ibis 
unificatinn bad lo tafce pla« on Islamic principles. This was sotuted 
by insisting that those who adhered to the new state—or perhaps wt 
should say ^tederation'—sbould acfcjiowlisd^?: Muhammad as 
messenger of God. In his early yean at Medina this condition was 
probably sometimes omitted, and even in bis laat years it may have 
been omitted in the ease of strong Uribes whom he was anxious to 
have as allies. The coiollstry of this religious basis of the state or 
confederation waa that its wars were regarded Jis holy wars. The idea 
of the Jihad or holy war secms to have developed gradually during 
the Medinan period. Jdaid properly means 'striving' or 'the exerting 
of effort', and is thus ooulrasted with the attitude of some of the 
Mcdinaii Muslims id Muhammad's clnsing years, when they wanted 
to sit back and enjoy the frtiits of victory, 

(e) /nTO/vfimf.r7r rand' (deodan 

It remains to usk (as was done at greater length in the previous 
section) whether these ideas sbow any traces of having been 
exaggerated or otherwise warped as a result of Muhammad's 
social involvement. 

The most likely example of warplDft in the Medinan period seems 
to be the idea of jihad. The raiding of other tribes was the normal 
practice, almost the sport, of ihe nomads. Muhammad must have 
realized that Ihc tribes In alliance with him DOfcld not be kept at peace 
with one another unless hc provided some outlet for the energies that 
would normally have been expended in mutual raiding, tic therefore 
encouraged them to direct raidsagalnst tribes hostile to h^elf, oral 
least BOt in alliance with liitD, As the prospect of tt federation embrac¬ 
ing most of the tribes of Arabia came within the range of practical 
politics, Muhammad also realized that there would eventually be 
little scope for Jihad within Arabia and that Ihc Muslims must 
therefore thmk of breaking out tOWatxJs Syria or 'Iraq. Apart from 
his hostilities with the Meccans the largest expeditions he sent out 
were those along the route to Syria, begsuningwith one of a thousand 
men in August and oulminatiog with the great expedition to 
Tabuk in the closing moaths of ^30 which ia said to have involved 
30,000 men. Them were thus reasons of a material nature for 
Muhammad's deveJoplcg the idea of expedilions agaiast ncm- 
members of his alliance in the surroundiog lands. Moreover, such 
(SI 
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cspcdilions, especially afltf MllhsminAd: was SCdi be a succcssAll 
JcadcTfitlfacted men to him forth* sake of th* booty to be obtained. 

Despite the CKisfencc of these strona social and politicsl reiisons 
for the adoplion of the practice and conception of tho/i/W, tJiat is 
not a complete affioitat of the matter. Muhammad took over from 
the nomadic Arahi the practice of raiding expeditions, but he 
employed it in such a way that it coctributed to the building: up of a 
cnmniunity on Qur'aoic, (hat is, icItEEuns prinedpics. Thus the raiding 
cTpcdiiions were for the sake of a rcJigiou^y-biised coiuinunLty 
against its enemies, who w*« presumably oppojients of its reUgion, 
so (hat in an imporlaot seusc these expeditions constituted a rdlfijous 
war. Further, Mubarnmad's expediliOElS were not a mere imbation 
of the noiondic expeditions owing (o the fact that (liey were snb- 
senienc to a far-reachicig strategy such as wJis never found even wlwn 
a strong leader of noitisds bulltupa grWtCOOfcdcracy.Thc ditfcrcncc 
appeared after the expeditions bad been sncocssful and the opponents 
sued for terms, Muhammad won men’s Support by lenieticy on 
the appropriate occasion, but be also insisted that he should be 
acknowledged as messenger of God And tljat the Islamic worship 
or prai^ers should be perfornudr In this way he created a community 
that included most of the Arabs and which eventually spread over 
a large part of th* world. 

Sn far aS dating goes It appears that Muhaimnad adopted the 
practice of raiding expedition? long before be exhorted his folEowcrs 
to 'the expenditure of effnrt, Jfhad, in the way of God', The aetivily 
of fighting has a clear priority over (he idea. The idea is introduced 
in order to link up the praeticc with the basic ideational system of (he 
Muslims, and so to strengthen ihdr motlv'es for participating in 
expeditions.^ This pnsupposes that at leosC many of the Muslirns 
genuinely accepted the ideational systetu, Thera am thus no grounds 
for holding that the suoial enniext has warped the idea of JihcNi and 
presented niaterlalLsticraiding activities under tbe guisc of a holy war. 
The chief motives of many of tbe parrietpauts in the raids may indeed 
have been materialistic^ but in the minds of those who diiecled them 
they belonged to a strategy aimed at building up a community Ofi a 
religious basis, aad the leaders and not a few of their followers 
accepted the i^ationsl system aosocaated. with, this strategy. Under 
these circu mstanccs the idea of Jiliml in the way of God is not a piece 
of ideology, since It dees not try to juslLfy or make respectable a slate 
of aflairs that is socially bod and undesirable. In itself this idea is not 
even utopian^ since it rlesnribes actual practices^ bill the ideational 
system Vpith which it is connected has ptopian elements. (Tlie view 
' Sh AitdlcEoruL Netfi. 
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that the idea of jVAuvj is warped or idcclogical could ooty be justiited 
Or Ihe supposhioit that Ibc whole mavemenl of IsIdiAic expansLon 
vnder MiibAitumad aiul laler is the pnodiiKL of n^aterialisti? motivee; 
H should not do noocs^ry at this stage of the ar]guinent to show that 
such a siipposi[]Oi:i is uaEeuable). 

The ideas of the intc^aliort of Iho Medinan community {sod the 
rcstDiatiao of harmony) and ot the uniiicatioii of the Arabs went far 
beyond existing condiiions^ buE (bey were geonirely utopian, and 
were to S considerable extent realized by Muhaimnad. ft mi^t be 
alleged that he exaggerated the religions basis of Ehe new community^ 
since in (he early years he was ready to tnake alliances with pagans— 
a pjrsotioe that was not in oonfoimily with the ideational basis of the 
coiamuiiEty. This allegation is not altogether fair. It seems to demand 
that u ham mad should have applied Kis Ideas in a rigid domrinaire 
way. He apphed his ideas as a statesman dealing with real forces. 
Ho did not say: Those who accept what 1 preach are on my side, and 
all other men arc enemies. His end as a Statesman was the foiteriog 
of a religiously-based community, and alliancn with friendly pagans 
were not contrary to this end. The point to be noticed here is the 
IimitaiJon of the function of ideation. An idealdouai system docs not 
direct all the aodvity of an individnal or society from, the moment of 
its adoption, but only gradually extends its swa.y over the various 
aspects of that activity. 

Mtiham mad's idea of including the Jews in the hdedinau oom^ 
muuity was a sound idea in some ways. How dilTerent (he wor^d 
would have been bad he roAnaged to realize it! He failed to do so, 
however, largely because he did not Understand the drlTerences 
between the contents of ihe Qur'an aod of the Jewish scriptures. He 
thought that his message was identical with that uf Abrabam aad 
hloses (which is in a sense (rue), but was unaware of the parliculsT 
ways in which theism had been developed in Judaism and of (he 
associated social tradition of the Jews, hiuhanuitad's failure is thus 
in part duc to an inadequate knowledge of Ihe relevant circumstancesr 
It may also be nsked, however^ whedrer there was not SoRietbing 
ideological in the rrfiLsal of the majority of IhiO Mcdinan Jews to 
acknowledge a Gentile prophet. It looks as if a case could be made put 
for holding that they made use of rciigious iricaa in order to maintain 
their worldly position; (bey had OnCe dominated (he Mcdinan oasis, 
and SOmt probably hoped to recover that posidon of domiuanoe. 

The leader of the opposition lo Muhammad at Medina during the 
first live years Or SO of the Islamic en was 'Abdallah ibn^Ubayy, the 
Juan who, but for Ehe coming of Mubammad, might have beeome 
king of Medina. He became a Muslim, but acted patronirio^y 
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towawJs Muhammad. Before the HijrAh be tifld shown [css har^hiiess 
and more Btaiesmanship than some oftbc other Medinan leaders, and 
he had cultivated the fritndsEiLp of some of (bfi Jewsj but be bad no 
clear idMtionat system on which to base his reorgaoiiation of the 
Medinao oommuoity,^ or at least, if be tiad one, our sources are too 
scanty to enable us to Tiaderstaod it. Tbc same bolds of various other 
groups of opponents at Mediaa. 


(if) The (f Uliniianal diange 

Let us now go on to ast whether the social changes clfected by 
Muhammad could have been brougjll about without bo faT-rcacliing 
an ideational change, and let us consider first of all th* restoration of 
hannciny at Medina. Oa the basis ofesdstirtg Ldons it would have been 
difficult to produce real Liarmony at Medina. A strone wan could 
presumably have attained supreme power, capecifllly if he showed 
consideraiiDn for the interests of the weaker members of the com- 
inunity; bnt from his fonacr opponents there would probabiy always 
ha^it bM sonic who were dissatisfied with his rule and hoping to 
supplant him. A measure of harmony could douhtlcsB have teen 
reached in this way, yet in the reaching of it there would have been 
certain ideational changes (forexampLe, some recognition of locality 
as a basis of coEnmunity), and there would have been further changes 
in the course of time. The dtsadvantasps of such a form ofintegratiork 
were largely obviated by the idcatlonaL basis of Muhammad's 
activity. While 'Abd-Allah ibu-Ubayy was certainly jealous of 
Muhammad's success, the fact that MuhaKi!Ti8d''Fi authority was 
hosed on religion and not on tinship or wealth made it easier for 
him ultimately to ovemnone his jealousy. The Idea of J community 
hared on religion tn whicEi both belonged would also cnalto it easier 
far the AwS and the Khassy to forget their quarrel- The process was 
undoubtedly helped, of course, by Muhammad’s military Successes, 
which directed the altcntjon of the Mcdinons outwards. 

While for the restoration of harmony at Medina an ideational 
change may have been desirable but not absolutely necessary, for the 
uniiicatioa of the Arabs and their subsequent expansion aU Ideatioual 
change was indispensable.’ If the Arabs were to constitute a sbglo 

' T)ta irnBrl; iiiiribvtEd tti tiiOi by IbA-Hilharn, cd. Wlbti^rdEit, 72£, dint 
the Muihnu are 'eur rivals la power and euiuber (or InfluoKsI in our land' 
pertidps shovfj tlmt he that the commuaity must be thciuBfit Of at a IomJ 
CM I bufl Ehls h ac nudt ofdy a facet oroa IdeaiaonaL eyaum. 

' Cf. MojUsouKry Watt, 'Ideal Factors in the Origin of JsLam', IiSuMe 
Quartrriy, n (l4Sj/'[JT5) vrhcje Uib arfument ot this patagtapb is 

sCited in BTcater detad. 
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body politic, thea according to traditional idcji$ this mi^bt b« based 
on CLtlicr kinship or alEiadfCe. Even if the genealogists, by foiog 
sufficiently far bMir, could have produced a ■eomnjon anrestor of oil 
(ha Arabs, the hood thus creaiicd would have been very weak 
compared with (nen'& loyalty to their tribes and families and would 
have soapped under any serious strain. Agaio, Ihough before Islam 
there tad been some great ooofcdetacjes in Arabia, centred in a 
dominant personality, these also became more difficult to hold 
together the larscr they heoame. Thus there are difTcculties of a 
practical kind in coucemug Arab unity acoordins to traditional ideas. 

The crux of the diOiculties is in the conception of the leader pi 
ruler of the body politic. The head of a tribe was res;)rded merely as 
primiS pareSy CKpocted to COUSuit his fellow-tribcsnien before 
important decisiema, and wltb CDly limited powers of command. 
Su^ a cooceptiou of leadership would have been unworkable if 
applied to a union of all the Arabs. The position of the head of a 
confederacy was perhaps a little better, but uqt much; moreover, be 
had to centcud with the jealousy of rivals who had once been more 
or less equal with him. The Arabs were also familiar with the idea of 
(he king or prince who was above his scbjccts, and cpidd grve orders 
to them, but they haled this idea. 

The unsnilability of these ideas os a basis for Arab unity was 
removed by the new Islamic ideation. Instead of the large kinship- 
group or the confederacy there was the ummahy the leligiously-based 
community, which coutd be regarded as a confederacy, but which 
was able to evoke, at least in some of those who bdoeged to it, much 
deeper feelings of loyalty than could ever have been called out by any 
normal coafederaoy. likewise the couception of "the messenger 
God’ provided the umtnah with a leader whose authority extended 
farther than that of the tribal chief and rested Otl a unique religious 
basis which placed him beyocrfl the reach of any rival.^ Withoni this 
ideational scheme the unffication of Arabia and the expansion into 
the surrounding lands oould not have, come about. 

Note on ‘Jihaii' 

The verb jid.'ftorfo means to ‘strive’ or to ‘expend eJTort‘, and its verbal 
noun ji/fa:d properly means ‘strivittg’ or ^thc cxpendLog of eETort’,* 
Jihaid occurs four times in (he Qur'an and other forms of the verb 

^ It is Twtewrdvy in this eonEwsion that tiwHt who attempted, rhorlly befo™ 
and ahef htubacunad's darh. to asuK their EodeEHUdefice ef tbe htedlfUQ 
EovenuiKat alro daiined to be prophets. 

' In this nntt eCiLom icd used to iedkailD Ebirg VOneb. 
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ttJrty-ocw tinicsH wkOe there is ant occurfeoM of Juiui m^ania^ 
"ciTort*. TEicit arc two girailar verses (29.8/7; J]. 15/14) wliich lell a 
maa mot (0 ot)cy his parenti if (hey >scrl presSiUrCul' (J^. hadar) Iiim 
to worship iidots. Otherwise aU the nsa^ of the words are wiih 
referenn: to taking pait in razzias or ejtpcdLtions- Soirictimcs 'strive' 
is used without qi^ifijcaliou. but frequently the phrase is 'strivira io 
(he way of God' or 'strivina with goods and petsoit' ora combination 
□f the two. Tho word was appareotly applied firiii of all to the 
aedvities of (he Emigrants. Two verses (S.72/73, 74/75) distinguish 
the EmigranCs frOiU the Medinan MnslimS, refcrridg to the former as 
'Ihnse who believed and emigrated and strove with goods and person 
in the way of God' and to the latter as 'those who gave gheffer and 
help’; another vciM (16.110/111) speaks of 'thos* who cmTgmted 
after being persecuted nnd strove and bore (hardships) patiently' 
<Ja:hoihi: wa-jp^anr.'). This is in accordance with (he traditional view 
that the eipcdition to Badr was the first in which the Medinan 
Muslims took part,^ The cojnnnand, *0 believers, fear God . . . and 
strive io His way' (5J5/39), which Richard Bc11 thinks is early 
Medinan, may be intended to encourage the Medicans to join (he 
Emigrants Od thcil CKpeditians. Many of the usages of the word 
belong to (he closing periods of Muhamitiad's lifo when he insisted 
that Jifia.-d was a duty for all able-bodied male Musllmg, although 
some cocsidered that their victories should have allowed them to 
take things easily. 

The use ntfadiada without rtualihcation, especially in J&lItV^J 
seems to make it clear that the practice of raiding (or whatever it may 
have been) was established before it was thou^t of aa being 'in the 
way pf Ocd'. It must be borne in mind, too, that, if the hypothesis of 
revisloas of the teat by Muhamtuad IS accepted, tlm words 'In the 
way of God' could have been added jn his later years, to some of the 
passages where Urey now stand. Where Striving is not 'in the way of 
God’, it is presumably on a level With Other activities such as 
emigrating and enduring hardship. Or the other hand, ff 5.35/89> 
apparently addressed to all bcLlcvcrg, is intended to encourage the 
Medinans Co join the etpedilions, it is Appropriate that the Words 
'in the way of God' should be added, to reioforce their secular 
motiveg with a religious one. 

Finally, attention may he called to two pasaagea which speak of 
'stri^ng iu (rospoct of) God', where the reference is uoL necessarily 
to fighting or going on expeditions, though the Muslim comirventators 
take it in this way. One (29.69) follows a verse- which speaks of 
men iavenilug falsehood about Gi^ and denying His revelations, aud 

' Cf. MuhtzinnHuf al HfeJIna, J. 
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sa could conc«ivab]y mcio 'insist on tiH truth of Cod's revelations' 
and could bs Meccan. The other [22,73/77) whicJi conunuods 
the believers to ^strive in {respect of) God WOf^ly of Hua/ is Very 
general and need noL refer to carapaigniDg; but it is probably dose 
in time and meaning to and may have the same implications. 

Apparently, then^ the Emigranls started goin^ Oil expeditions 
without any revealed eommand to do so. and this was referred to at 
'strivilVg' or ^expending Chdrt'; when it seemed desirable that the 
MedJnan MnsUms should join ibem, ibe OOlLvity was brought into 
connexion with religious id^tion by being called 'striving in the waiy 
of God'. 


3. THE SOCIAL HITERENCa OF nuEATJOH: THE ASSxSStNS 

The points at present being considered may be further illustrated by 
an instance of a rather dLECerent kind from a later period of Islamic 
history, namely the development of the Nizari branch of the Isma'ih 
movecruent in Traq and Persia from about 1050 io 1250. This is^ the 
religious and potttical community usually known as 'the Assassins'. 
There is much in its history that is still chscuric, but the Encieasing 
agreement among scholars about the broad ouiEines should sulTice 
as a basis for ihcprescnl discussion.^ Certain theological malcrials 
enable US to give a tolerably full aocount of the ideas of the 
commiuiity during the main phases. 

The Isma'ili moveiiKiit is itself a branch of the Shi'ah or Shi'iics 
(about whom more will be said in the next chapter)^ About ^9 some 
adherenEs of this movement established a small state tn Tunisia, of 
which the rulers came to be known as the Fatimid dynasty. The 
small stale prospered untlL in [>69 it conquered Egypt. Shortly 
afterward it founded Cairo and Irarvsferrcd its capital tbiihcr. UnLike 
most previous Muslim dynasttes hgstitc to the orthodox caliphate 
the Fatimids claimed the caliphate for tbcmscives, that is, a certain 
headship and primacy amottgall Muslims. This claim, as the Fntimids 
understood it, was in fact a claim to sovereignty over all Muslims, 
fn support of this claim the Fatimids sent agents to carry on under¬ 
ground propagnnda throughout the Islarnic world and plrtieularly 
in the areas which still acknowledged the 'Abbasid caliphate of 
Sashdad.* In the latter areas a large underground nwolutlonary 

> The impgcUAt USCd tot this SCCtlon are Bfrrurd Lewu, 71k 

Orifiai fl/ CiimhridBSi 1340 and M.CS.S. tiedjMQ, Tht Oftf&f tf/ 

Aimninr: tkf Sirugg'le p/ JAt MSzarl fifikl'fto flit 

's^ravsnhuAte. 19 jj. 

' E.i. Hhi al-Alhir, under A.H. C^im, 

n.d., viil. 39r.}; Ehis eorrcsvcnds to 1044j'f, 
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mftvieifteiit appears (* have been built up. TlirBc phases of ihk 
movemeut wiU be specially considerEd herc^ namely (a) the cs.tabltsb- 
icerit of n state by Hasan ibn^os-Sabbah about 10^, (fr) the era of 
[lie Qiyaiiiahj 1 Ibf-] 2] 0, ami (c) thcrccoiidliatioii with the Sufluilesa 
from 1310 until about 1250. 


(fl) The work of Uosan ibn-ej-Sabboh 

Hasan ibn-as-Sabbah eorncs Ic the fore as leader of the [sma'iLt 
ntovemeut id Iran with the seLntre of the fortress of ALamulin ](]90r 
For a decade or two before this he had apparently been profflinent 
jn the movement but in Buboidinate pcsitionsL With the change over 
from underground organiialioo (o open levolulion he seems to have 
eome to the supreme direction of aFfairSr The revolt prospered to the 
extent of seizing and holding a line of fortresses in moudtuinous 
territory^ hut it failed to overthrow the rule of the Seijnq sultans (aL 
this time the dominant power in the 'Abbasid caliphate). Neverthe¬ 
less an independent reginac was set up which maintained itself in 
being tmdl the capture of Atamut by the Mongols In 125b. 

The adoptioa of this new policy of open revolt by the franian 
Isma'ilis seems to he retated to the contemporary siluation. Fuiimid 
pjopagnndn had appealed to various depressed and discOQtenied 
groups.^ It p^umably promised them redress of their grievances by 
the victoiy of the Fatimids over (heir actual rulers. This was a 
message of hope so long as there was a reasonable chatice of the 
Fatimids expanding eastwards from Syria (which was also part of 
their dominions). They actually occupied Baghdad for a few months 
iU 1056-7. By about T(l7S, however, when al-Hasan is said to have 
visiled Egypt, it must have been dear to shrewd observers that 
Faiimid power was declining and that there was. unw no lihdihcod 
of their extending thdr frontiers eastward. At the same time the 
Scljuii sultans were consolidating thdr power in 'Iraq and Iran, 
espcdally during the vioiership of Ntzam-al-Mulk from 1065 to 1092, 
and their genera] policy was to favour Sunnites at the expense of 
Shi'ites. In these drcumstanocs al-Hasan aud his friends may well 
have (heught that it was a cose of *now or nevet'r If they did not act 
ptiblicly in the near future, the Isma'ili movement, which had been 
growing up for a cencury and was now of a conuderablc aize, would 
begin to wither away. Al-Hasau therefore spent the years between 
1078 and 1090 in traveiiing about the region and preparing for 
revolt. 

The period from the seizure of Alomut in 1090 undi about 1105 

' Lcwli^ Orstf/ii ft/IrntfiUtm, 93f. 
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jjiay be it^arded A. penod flf Israa'iH siwocssBk while from 1106 
Udiil Ills their fortunes were di'cliiimg.^ When one considers the 
whole area O'f tjic ‘Abbasid ca1iph:iEe, however, the exEedt of licir 
sucxess Is not impressive. They held a number of castles in moudC^' 
Otis couDtrv and these served as bases, but they did not niaiia|;e to 
gain any important town.® This is Strange in view of the numerous 
adherents of the Isma^hi movcmccit in the towns. It setms; to mead 
that tho armed revolt was the work of mouutainecm or oT bands of 
rough adventurers of a similar type, though abHasan himself waa an 
mtellcotual. Moreover the JsmA'ilis do not seem to Itave attempted to 
put a large army in the lietd to meet the &:ljuq armies. Apart frotn 
tbcir guerrilla tactics they employed the method of politital 
assassioaikm (giving their name to il).^Many young {sma'jlis seeiu to 
have been wiEtieg to lo^ [heir lives in order to destroy prominent 
oipponcnts at the command of the Grand Master. 

The ideational basis of [he Iranian fsma'ili movemenl at this 
period is known, from a summary of its teaching, apparently by 
Hasan ibn-as-Sabbah, preserved by osh-^hahraslaoi,^ and from the 
criticisms of it by aE-Obazali.^From the longaeoouat by al-Baghdodi 
(d.tCi37)* it is seen that the main lines of Isma'ili teaching had not 
charrged frorU his lime, except that oeriain points were presented with 
greater logica] force-. 

The fundamencaL point insisted on by al'Hasan and earlier 
Isma'ilis was that knowledge, cSpeciaLLy knowledge of God and of 
the conduct He prescribed for men, could only be gained from an 
auihoriEative and infallible icacber. The teacher par was 

the imam of the Ismahlis, that is (tmUl the schism of 1094) the 
Patimid caliph in Cairo, but autlwritallvc teaching could of course 
also he given by those who had been ^taught* by an imam or bis 
accredited emissary. There was indeed a hJerardiy of such 'teachers'. 
ComplemenCary to this doctrine of the imam was the doctrine of 

^ HodsKNi. 71-99. 

For a time a.D Ismx'ElE (□\^med Ihe Irnun of l^krit on [lie Tigris hut it -b 
not dear thnl he was acthii oe the buEoieiieni of abHasaa (he as-.Sdbbsh, 
or ^;vEn in (nneErl iviLh Ihim;. cf. HcKlssen, 9U. 

* ThtKO^Jsli WOiVl 'aouiiLa' itderivEd Fnjfli tin Arabic wUnt maaoirlj 'lUSji- 

ef tbe -dnif iNoAitit't birt It ir not clear why the word woa applied to the lima'ilu. 

* Cairo, 1949, i, 339-4S i Enn tr. by Hmlpgn. 
Aaattinl. 315^9. 

' E,s- in lain »d-}>oiali Eng. Ir. by Mtmlaomcry Watt in TV 

faith astil Pracllcc of ai-Chazali, LeinJen, 1931, dp. 43.34. CF. I. CulOliher, 
Dit SfTtiiKhfift dtt <fanr// f rfe.>i dit BaSitt^la-Stktt, Lddea, 1914 

^ Al-Fvti t>ayn Csico (3910WIJ33. 2M-Wj En£. tr. A. S. Halkin, 

TcE-Aviv, 1933 (^Moslem Sdiisnu aed Sects'J, 107-97. 
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taoteric in[erpKt«ion. Thfc tevc!iL«l stripEures of Islam went held to 
bavc both an estotcric aad an csoEcrtcmeaDiaB^^ThttKotcric meaning 
was (he obvious, commoosenst jneaijiug atcaclued K> the words by 
oidinaiy men, but it was not the true mtintna- The true mfiiuing was 
the. esoteric mcaniuf, and thisoould oaly be Icami from the infallible 
imam. Til prattice the esoteric inteipnctatioiis of the Isma'ilis were 
based on art elaborate phitosophical system akin to Ncoplatonistn. 
A group of philosopbfrs and scientific writers knowd as IkhwAn-as- 
Safa'K 'the brethren of purity", which flourished in Basrah about the 
end of the tenth oentucy, supported the Isirta"ili movcmeTit; and al- 
Ba^dadi, rightly or wtorv^y, accuses the movemeat of making, 
capital rtul of the erudition of SUCh scholars by eJaiming that 
the factual knowledge irt their hooks was derived from the 
irnam, whereas it mostly came from Greek: philosophy or Arab 
wisdom* 

These two concepts or doctdncs of the infaljihlc imam aud 
eGDteric interprciatiort have special implicattons which must now be 
considered. Firstly,, iberc may be noted the attack On the intellectual 
Icfldcrship of the Sunnite MuSitfflS, that is, on tho ul«na tjr scholar- 
jurists. Reason, chickiiiB and schoUrship were belittled as an avenue 
to tntcli, and the results attained by them were alleged to belong at 
best lo the inferior realm of the exolerio. The superior esoteric truth 
was to be [cBmt only from the imarti. That is to say» the Suimiie 
scholar-jurists were to be roplaocd by the Isma'ili da‘is or propa¬ 
gandists. Moreover, the were Jn theory oomplAtoly dependent 
On the imara, who was also the political leader, whereas the scholar- 
jurists though dependent on the politioai ruler in so far as they were 
appointed by him, were iheorctitally independent in matters of 
scholatshjp, that is^ in the formulation of legal principles end in the 
application of those to particular cases. 

Secondly, along with this attack on the scholar-jurists there was 
an attack on some aspects of IsLamic law, Jt is diflitult to know, 
however, just how far this attack went- Al-Bughdadi, for Hcamptc, 
secs in the csotcrit interpretation of legal prescriptions an attempt to 
restore certain pie-lslamic Pmion practices, notably, the drinking 
of wine and the marriage of sislers and danghters (wliich had not 
been coaiSidciOd incestuous).^ As modem schotaiS bavc pointed outj 

' baibti rrom Un taccer conftts the name Batiraiyy^h, ofctn applkd to 
lh? tort, SImUarLy flora tlKlr emphnsis on ’igthorLiaUvi [eachlna" [itf fl™) Uw/ 
an keewn as Ta^Limiyyati, 

' Fef<i, 29iF,; ef. alvCliaiall, AliimjiLtt, Dfljnascus, 1333^1358, I20 ( ■ Fitlflt 
anJ Frnctiie of of-d'Jiifrul'r, Sli}. 

■* filia, 270; for a crihcisni *«t Icrwia, Orf^s tsf Istttii'ilhmi SOfT, 
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hou^ver, the Isoui'ill ntavemeitt as a whole caanot be undcrstocKl as 
the macifcsiaiJoD of ^fajpaD revivalism or PeisJan aationaLLsm, sitioc 
it codtsma many other aspecCS. At idlest, then, al-Baglldadi's vieiv 
could only roeaa that in certaio areas the adherents of the moYsmeiiC 
were cneeuraged to CJpcct the reslomtion of these Persian practiocs. 
When [he Shoii'ah or reveoJed law was pnbUdy abrogated at AlOnlUt 
is 1164, wioe may have been drunk openly with ofBdal approval, 
but theic is no meotJon of a change in the law of incest. The chief 
inaovatinns seem to have been, in njspect of ritual prescriptions of the 
Shaii'ah; the Ave daily ‘prayers' or acts of formal worship were 
discontidned, and a festival was instituted in the middle of the 
Sunnite fast of kamadart. 

It seems clear, then, lhat, while the Isnn'ilis might eritieize the 
Shori'ah, they had no positive alternative to it except in the sphere of 
worship. One might go farther and say that the [runian Isma'liis had 
no real undersiandhiE of what was involved in adniinislering a slate 
of the size of ihe SelJuC) dominions. They had an elaborate philO' 
sophy, but there was httle in it which could serve os a basis for social 
and political action apart from its argument for the replacement of 
existing rulers by an Isom‘ill imam. There was no programme to guide 
the imam once he came to power, and there oould not be nay such 
programme, since the imam himself was the fount of at! WLsdom, 
political and otherwise. In elFect the imam was an imespotisihle 
autocrat surrounded by a religious halo. Because of the bauhruptcy 
of political thought among the Iranian Isma'ilis, it is not surprising 
that their success was so limtced. Even the FatJmids, despite the fhet 
that they ruled Egypt fnr about two hundred years, had no distlnctEvc 
tradition of polibcfll thought. They provided an alternative set 
of rulers to the ‘Ahbasids but not sn aiternativc system.^ They 
were thus unable to provide their Iranian associates with a 
programme. 

While the F&tiiuids had prospered through mJliUty strength, the 
Lranian Isma'ilis, as already noted, do uOt appear to have tried lo 
raise an army, but turusd Instead to assassination. From the socio¬ 
logical standpoint thi; is in keeping with the absence of a political 
programme. Though assassinations of the Isma^ili type nught 
seriously weaken the existing rogime, especially where that depended 
on one or two outstaading personatitics, they were essentially a 
negative protest without auy positive complement. Eve^thing goes 
Co suggest that the Isma'ili revolt in Persia and Syria at the etid of 
Che eleventh century was not a serious attempt to replace the SeijudS 

* CT, GaLjOeFFoy-DemMnbynes et Platonov, Lt Wwiffe it ^ifxanifji 

Jasgir' itliX CrOiFC^i^ Padi, ]?3'1, 
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and ^Atbflsitls but a matdfcslataon of llic dL^toillCJJt of people who 
were largffly impotent to bctief their position/ 

With Oie deatli of the Ffliimid caliph al-MustansEf in 1094 two 
things happened to the Iranian Isrtta'ilia: politically^ they became 
independent of Egypt, ideationally they aetnowlodged tJie 
succession of al-Mustansix’s son Wizar to the jmamate (and so may 
now be properly called Niiaris). Here again there is tmforcunatcly 
much tlmt is obscure. Pro.hahty what happened wag that at cnc time 
al'Muatansir had designated Nizar as his suoccssor but that on his 
death in lt>94 the viiier (wfio was the cflectivc fokr of EgJ'pt) had 
Niwr supplanted by another son, al-Musta^li, who would be less 
likely to curb his (the vi 2 ier’'s) authority. Nizar and some supporters 
resisted, but their resistance was soon crushed and Nizar probably 
murdered m prison. In Egypt there is do trace of any oontinuing 
rnovcmeTit in the immediately foLLowing years. In Persia and Syria, on 
the other hand, Nizarcoutioued to he ackncwlcdged and al-Musta"!] 
disavowed. Tlie political actEoci of renounoirig allcpancc to the de 
facto rulers of Egypt and the ideational action of maintainitlS the 
□laims of Nizar asiiEnst those of aJ-Mustall arc thus dosely related. 
Can it be said that one Is cause mid the other effect! ScForc tiying to 
answer this question let US consider various aspects of the matter. 

From the time of his visit to- Egypt in E07B al-Hasan ibn-as-Sabbah 
piobahly realized that the FalLmid government was too weak to 
interfere Lo the cast. It is conceivable that the Fatimid caliph (or the 
vizier) encouraged abHasan to prepare a revolt; it might distract 
some of (heir enemies, it scents more probable, however, that the 
Fatimids had nothing lo do with the prcpaiUtiODS for revolt^ hut that 
this new policy represetitg the reactions of al-Hasan and other 
Iranian leaders !o his icsdlng of the situation in Egypt in the light of 
the growing Scljuq power. AL-Hasan probably also realized that the 
caliph had less power than the vJzicr, and this may have made him 
readier lo adopt (he new policy. The dcpcndcnoc of the taliph op the 
vizier must have made things dilFicuU for any Isma^ili who bclie-ved 
in the infallibility of his imam. 

On the asstimptioo that al-Mustansir had designated Nizar to 
auccetd him and that the Iranians had aocepted this, it would he 
Jnatuml for them in 1094, after the coup which made at-^^usta'[i 
caliph, to continue to rcoognizo Nizar. This was th-c easier course 

J One wonders tiow ftr tha failure of the revolt in ihfl iiowiM. despite nvnurf- 
-am .^dhecEDti ih^, wfii due to Tejvreiil*a by tha SeljiHB, >n() how iir the 
town-dwelling Tsmn'UEs canw i* r-talize tint tiie estensio^ of Uk rule of id- 
UuHii, ibo-ai-Sihlsih would give them not Ppmdisc but ItssdcsirjjUe fioveniori 
than ihey already bud. 
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doclrinaUy, IhouBh there wai also sontc 4CKtrtiUll jusliGcalion for 
not rcOo^nLEjitg Ni^r. The SLipponcT^ nf al-Musta"li that 

the latter had been dcstgnaled by al-Muttad$ir on his death-bed, 
though their eviidienesO was not convincing. From the political view¬ 
point the Iranians., now on thoir own wiib some nucccss, had 
little to lose hy rejecting the claims of al-Musta'li; they were 
prese mably leccivuig no mateiial help from Egypt. 

The critical point must have been the moment when aJ-Hasan 
became convinced that Nizar had disappeared. As noted above 
Nizaris said to have been (tlElrdcred, but in the circiunstanocs of the 
time ItwouM be diHicvItto know for certain whether NJzor was dead 
or merely in hiding. ^iVhat al-Hasan must have kDOWji, however, was 
that he had lost all contact with Nizar and with any faction in Egypt 
actively supporting him. Ey conttnuing to acknowledge Niiar, al- 
Hasan would become in effect head of the Iranian movement without 
any supenor, though he doubtless claimed that he was merely the 
representative of Nizar until he or bis successor once again became 
monircsl.^ It might therefore seem that the continued recognition of 
Nizar was dictated by material advanlagt^ In making this judgemect, 
however^ we arc in part moved by our disbelief in the doctrinal 
system and also by the presumed disbehef of the Egyptian viziers in 
it (since Nizar could hardly have been opposed by onc who bchcved 
in his infaMibilily). It should not be assumed, however, that at-Hasan 
disbelieved in the docennea. He may well have been f^lly convinced 
of their truth and may have regarded the disappearance of the imam 
as a misfonune whi^ ihrust Upon himeelT a heavy and unwelcome 
responsibility. He may have regarded the new rulers of Egypt as 
traitors to the Isma'lli cause, who ought to be vigotoiisly opposed.‘ 
It is thus possible that al-Hasan woe not moved even uneoasoiousLy 
by consldcratEpn of hij own temporal interests, but acted for the good 
of the Isma'iLi movement as he understood it. 

(fr) Tin priKiamAtiitfi of the Rtsufttiiton 

The second phase O’f the movement to be considered here is that 
which was i naugurated at Alaniut on the ^th of August, 1164 by tho 
prodamation of the Resurrection. Al-Hason ibn-as-Sitbbah liad been 

.* AI'Hn.Hn Dppe^rs to havabocn known at tbs Or‘ElrOOl'of Ihe Ihuid; 

the Lille wus. f^mllbar to the bnullis—sf. £7 and n., and W, Iv^ngw. 

A Crttd^f iht fyli/niifi, Sotnlbay, lOJE^ ilS. 

* TbcH is seme evidence oT a strmailc between the two pn riles for l1w 
■dtiwemse of (he Syrim lempNIisjcf, Hod^or, lOL EvcntvalLy they nil bscacie 
Nizajis. 
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sucotedftd by a wtlca^ue aiui tc by a ma and then (presumably) by a 
grflrtdaoa, Tbc latter is called al-Hasan 11 by some Weitern Ecbolars, 
but was apparently rclcrred to by bJi followers as al-Hasati Pcaoe- 
at-h^^JIleo^ioE^ Cofa dhiM-iti 's-so^am} or simply fcacc-at-tus- 
menlion- He became leader of thecorntnurnty in and two yean 

later sainmoned all his followers to an assembly ia the prayer grotmds 
beneath Che fortress of Afatmit- Here lie announced that an envoy 
had eoHVC to bim froni the mam bearing a letter^ and the letter was, 
then read with 'gjicat pomp. Ten weejes later there was a KCOod 
asscmhly and a second letter was read. In these letters thrw 
important changes were made: (d) the imam Tctnoved from hk 
people 'the burden of the obUgatJon of the Shari'ah'; {&) he 'brought 
them to the Rourrettifin'; (c) al-Hasan was declared to be God's 
caliph or representative on earth.^ 

The point of these ideational chans® will be better understood if 
somethibs is said about the s<nrr&l historical background. In the 
three-quarters of a century Bincc the outbreak of the revolt jn Persia 
little had been achieved. Since about 1105 the fortunes of the movc- 
meut had been siationary or dccUning- The Niiaris were indeed 
maintaining themselves in their hitl-strongholds and were in control 
of a little of (he surrounding territory; but they had had no suooesscs 
in urban districts. The Seljuq regime had pcrscculed them in the 
townsj and it is possible that most of their adherents there had now 
bren lost. Many perished in the persceutionsH whDe of the oihcra the 
more eager would go to the strongholds arid the rest would cease to 
profess Nizari doctrines. The net effect was thus that the Nizari 
communicy was cut off from the main body of the Muslims. This 
separation of the Nizaris was made more ddinitc by thair 'c^com- 
iLUoication’ by the Stinuile jurists. They were declared to be not 
heretical Muslims but inddek or non-MusLims^ and this had the 
consequence^ ance they had once beeu Muslims, that they wore now 
apostates and as such liable to death.’ 

Now that the Nizaris were thus cut off from the Sunnites, it was 
only natural that they should abandon the Shari'ah (that is, prC' 
sunmbly, not the legal ot ethical part of it, but only such ritual 
observances as daily worship and fisting). They had been in the 
habit of observing the Shuri'ab merely to avoid trouble with the 
Sunnite majority among whom they lived. According to their 
doctrines the ritual observances of the SuDnites were mere csternal 
forms and w«e unnecesMjy for those who had been initiated into 

^ Cf. Hodssen, AiHUit/u, 149^1. 

^ CT. OaWiiher, StrtHtfMfl. 
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Isma'ilisni- Moreover Ujcir doctrines also permitted and engcjuiaged 
the practJce of taqiyyah, tJic dis^intutatiad of one's real reLi^ous 
alle^anco in ordo' to avoid pefsecotionL Since the Niiaiii in their 
own little enclaves were ncw in fact no longer intfiniiin£lcd with 
Suonites^ [hero was no point in continuing to observe the external 
Sunnite forms in order to gain Sunnite approvai. 

The second of the changes jncntioriedK Ehe declafiKiOn that [he 
Resurrection had lakcD place^ is Iks easy to undcrsiandn The 
Isiua'itis were tn the habit of interpreting ei^Ccrnal and material 
haprpeningS in An invrard and spiritual SCEise. They may have (hought 
of the Resurrection as bringing 'a higher quality ofUfc', perhaps one 
characterized hy certain mystical experiences. They seem to have 
held that there was a Resurrection at the end of cacLi of the c^es 
into which they supposed world history to bo divided. From our 
standpoint as detnihcd observers it scems probaWe that the prCH 
clamation of the Rcsuiroction marks a turning of the couitnuaity 
from the political sphere, where their efforts had ended in failure, te> 
the sphere of the inner life.^ 

The third change was an enhancement of the leader'^ position. 
The details arc not dear, probably because as time weot on higher 
ctaimS were made. One might have thought thjtt when sl-ffasan was 
Arst given the litEc of 'caliph' (or representative) he would have been 
caliph of the iautna, but he is spoken of as 'caliph of God' and in the 
same position as aJ-MusCansJr (Fatimid caliph and imam, 1035-SMi). 
Later he himself seems to have claimed the imamaic, probably as a 
spiritual desoendant of previous Imams. After his destth the official 
view of the community became that he was the son of a son of Nizar 
who had been taken secretly to Alamut at the Ijme of his father's 
imprisonment. Whatever tbe details, however, the general tenor of 
the change isetcar. The leader was given a position of greater prestige 
within (he community, which doubtlua made it easier for him. to 
carry out readjustments to the new sjluation. The renewed contact 
with the imam {by the alleged receipt of letters from him) would 
ipfuse fresh ze&l iuto flagging spirits. The rKosnitiou of Ni^ar had 
been advantageous to Utc Persian Isma'ilis in that {r enabled them to 
assert their independence of Egypt [ but in the course of time it had 
the disadvantage that the community felt themselves to be without an 
imam (and perhaps Attributed their Tnisfortuncs lo this fact). The 
main l^y of the Shiites were conient with an imam who was 
eompietdy ■hidden\ but the Ism'Jlia iasisted that the imam imiit in 

’ In a sense thate msy elio have been a deelilen te iibHitden misdenarr work 
and leave the rest of the werid to its tele. There is a mtntian of ^ convufsitwi. 
however. In finfs Bnfy~i-Baha SAyf!^lHi (it. Hodsion, AtHiliitii, 
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someway nefuain in t^uicti with Lis conuauiiiiyn^ The heightening of 
the rank: of the leaCfcTH in the asserLion of his iiuacnale, 

must hive hftflrtenwJ (be eoimnunity, iince they could feci that (hey 
vftK once cnoTie being guided by divine ^isdooir 

This cjiaminition oftitc changes associated wi(]] the proclamation 
of ihe Resuitcction shotvs the place of ideation in the life of (he 
Nizan community, the 'order of (hc Assassins'. On the whole tbe 
communily accepted (be ideational changes. At the time of the 
proclamation of the Rcsun-cctian those who disapproved were 
permitted to leave the (ernlOries of (be Ni^ris. Though al-Hesan 
was murdered in 116d^, probably becavse of opposition to his policy, 
his opponents were too wcaV to overthrow the dLspensation of the 
Resurrection, despite the fact that his son and SciCcesSOr, Muhammad 
was Only nineteen years old. It is dlfhcult to say to whal extent al' 
Haun ^ce-at'blMiwntion was himsetr sincere- He no dotibt made 
poittreal calcutacions, but, since sltccr worldlinCSS was prohahly rare 
in his time, the likciiboDd is that he behaved most of his new teaching. 
He must have known, of course, that he had not rcosived any Icftcr 
from the imam in the physical sense, but the Tama'iiis belittled what 
was extemai and material, and he may WCU have believed [hat he had 
received a spiritual communicatloa from the imani, perhaps through 
a dtenm, 

(c) T/k recancHialian with lire SmftiSes. 

The dispensation of [he Resurrection rcuiained In force until the 
end of Maham mad's reign in 1310. Mean while the historical iioenc 
had been changing- Tire Scljuqs had decliaed, and (liie leading 
dynasty was now that of the Khwarumshahs, The Ntzaris had 
apparently grown In slienglh during the last half century of 
nctrcncbrncnt, and fcK Ebemsclvcs able to take part in the politics cf 
the day. In particular it suited [henj to become allies of the ^Abbasid 
caliphs against llie Khwarizmshahs- ft waa perhaps not altogether 
surprising, (hen, that al-Hasan HI, MiJhnirLmnd''s son, shortly after 
he succeeded to his father, proclaimed that the Shari'ah was once 
more obUgacory. Moreover, the Shari'ah was not now practised in 
a ShJ'ite form as it had bKn before 1164, but i n one of the four 
recognized Runnitc fornis,. probably (he ShafTitc.* The purpose of 

' Cf. Ivatww, Thwrr is nojftiyi&a*, i.e, iLine when (ho 

fnent effliiidf dbupiiei^rs from (he world, and does no[ eemucE it. Tbt JititiTii 
caruiot dLsappenr eojnpLerely, but oven if he ir not manifest !o the mnssts ht 
Ls [ft (Auejh with the chosen ones, and hii whbradbnuu sra known Ic (heiru 

* Hodpon. Aisaalns, 21T. 
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this dtatise is c!c«r. The ikw inuni of the Mizaiis w^tcd hij Ijttle 
stale to live no longer jn isolntion, hill as one of a reUnwship of 
Mushm ftates. To isakc [his possible there had to be at least a 
measure of outward conformity. Since the Sunnites were now 
(D the ascendant, [be adoption (nT SuncuEc forms was dearly 
desirable. 

The ideational justification of (his change was perhaps not so 
difficult as might at first sight appear. The Jsina'iHs had always had 
a leadency to regard history as oyclic. Hence the Kesurrection was 
not nKcssariiy for them a unique occurrence, but tnight come at the 
end of every Cyde. The return to the Shari^ah would in thcir eyes 
on^ be coivccrned with externals and would not imply the abandon¬ 
ment of Isma'ili for Sunnite doctrines. It would in fact bc a return 10 
taqiyahy that Is^ outward CunfOrOuty and dissimulation of one's real 
belJers. This view came to bc more and more prominent after the 
death of al-Hasan Ilf. 

For the Isinu^ilis, too, the imam was an absolute nutocrat, whose 
decjTss hjid to be accepted. However strange his new decision miglit 
seem, a loyaJ iollower Oould not question it, since he was bound to 
regard the imam as Etaowltig better than himself. In fact the com' 
mnnity seems to have followed al-Hasan L[l without hesitntion. Be 
himself may genuinely have believed that he Was Acting in the best 
interests of the community. Periieps he itoped that after sonte 
successes in the political field there would be further conversioiis; 
but if so, his hopes were not realized. Possibly during Ibe dispensa¬ 
tion of the Resurrection, when it was withdrawn into itself, the 
oomciiunity lost the missionary fervour it hod bad in the previous 
century. Ccriaiuly the renewed contacts with the main body 
of [slam brought about no further expansion, and the NTzaris 
settled down to be one small community of Muslims Among laAuy 
others. 

This phase m the life of the Niiari community came, to an end 
with the Mongol mvojiion. Tn 125b AlAmut sutreadered and was 
destroycdj and in the following year the imam met his death (pro¬ 
bably murdered) And there was a widespread massaOre of the HizAtis. 
Jt may bc further mcnlioned that, despile this calaslroptie aad the 
fact IhAt it has never since hid a territory of its own, the community 
was aot extormJDated and the line of imams was maintnined iin- 
broken, During the last cxntury there has even been A revival, dating 
from the flight (Irom Persia to India in JS^ of the 45th imam, the 
grandfather of the Teoently-dcoeased imim, H. H. the Agba Khan, 
To the Indian Mizaris Or Khojas have been united groups in Persia, 
Syria and elsewhere, and the whole now forms a closely-knit, wealthy 
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and important cDifl,rduiij(.y.^ Ttis snfi or navsticat strand in lsin^''iU9iii 
has bccQ developed, aod emphasia placsd on pcrsoruil piety.* 


4. EDEATlC^N AND SCKtETV: COWf^tUStOJiS 

The argiitncni so far has shown a tertaio paraUclism between 
ideation and activity, that U, when we consider the ideation which 
is, Of incltjdesj the awareness of «5 iJr- Both ideation and aclivity 
proceed from ttie moveartenl of life or psyohe, and with regard to 
both them is usually a process of ejtploration, Soth arc present 
tagclhfif in the life of the individual or society whers. there is a high 
degree of integration, and seent to fulfil oninpleiiaentafy fujiclions. 
Indeed both ideation and hare or analysed acllvity mciy be said to 
he derived by aonlysis {ot should we say^ by an increase of sdf- 
consetousnessY) from naive or unanalysed activity. Because of this 
dose connesien it seems proper to sptak of the ideational coraple- 
jnent of activity and of the actional oampiltnictit of ideatioHr From 
this position let us go on to consider iu further detail how ideation 
functions in social change. 

It was seen in the previous chapter that social change noTisislly 
follows upon some iuescapablc ruaterial chntvgc- This may be 
economic or political, or it may be the primary adjustmenl toi 
an economic or political clumgc. In Mecca, fof instaucef after the 
economic change (the growth of commerce) there waj a primary 
sodal adjustmcnl, namtly, the develO'pmeill of monopolistic 
pratrtiocs with its Weacioual complement of matcrialisUc iodlvi- 
dualisru. By the time Muhammad began to preach, this social 
adjustment had gone sq far that it can be reg3rdcd as part of the 
inescapable material oonditicins with which he had to deal, and his 
preaching may ihcaiefore be regarded as inaugurating a fiooondary 
sodal adjustment. These social changes have ideatioaal sysEcnns 
associaCed with them, and the problem now before US is to rry to 
make some more predst Statements about the relations between tlie 
ideation and the social change. 

First it has to be noticed that the ideational system of a society 
places certain timils to its responses lo a novel situation. Thus tbo 
ideational tradition of the nomadic Arab* defined thcEr gcocral end 
as the prcservatloa of the life of Ihc tribe and tbc maEntenance of 

’ E.J. of Iilnm} {] aeta. ''fflina'iliyaV 'K.hodja''; E.l. afi. 

'Aflbfl Khnn". 

* CT- Shitisb axI-Dia Sbnii [a son of the 47lli imami). XixaSa tfor HbfAjflt-f DtH^ 
d. aiuL Er. W. tvs.[Mnv, Banilniy, 1933. 
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its hnnour; and conscquiaitlv any course of attion Eo Ik adopted 
would have to be coi^ducive lo the realization of this cdd. Their 
ideatrojtal tjradiltion alsc? ftutered cortaJo auJtudcs and rules of 
conduct i for example, it wag normally held that a man and a tribe 
should keep to the ^betiten path* of the ancestors and should 
not make EEmovalious. Hence any response to a situation which 
appeared to be an innovalicm was likely to he rejected in favour of a 
response that was in accordanoe with tradjtione.1 practice. Perhaps it 
wag because of this dislitoe of innovation that Muhammad claimed 
that his message was identical with that of previous prophets. Agairif 
the ideational tradillon of a sodeiy conditions its analysis of a novel 
situation and also the ideational cortipleuienl of any movement of 
social reform. The early Islamic analysis of the situation of the 
Meccans as one of impenditvR punishmeat because of iheir rejection 
of God's message was conditioned by the monotheistic tradition of 
the envirooment; while the ideational oomplcment of the third phase 
of the Asgaggin movcntenl (as deKsribed abofve), namely, the recon¬ 
ciliation with the Sunnites, had to take account of the fact tliat tht 
immediately preceding period had been based on the idea that the 
Resurrection had been realiied. Ju general, tbeCn the ideation 
associated with a social adjustment must bc a modification of the 
previous ideational systeiti. 

The extent of the modification that is required varies oonsidembly. 
It depends in part on the closencEs of the connexion between the 
ideational system and Ihe social order and on the extent of ihc social 
change requited. Sometimes there has lo be a very fundamental 
change. Such would bc Muhammad's attcrrrpled reform at Mecca, 
where the O'ld religious helielh had to be replaced by Islam, and 
Mustafa Kcmal AialUrk’s reform in Turkey which was based on, a 
rejection of Islamic inSLltutions. On other occasions there ig only a 
very slight ideational change^ examples of thi^ would be the 
proclamation of the RcgurrcctLOTi by the head of the Assassiui and 
the ending of the cm of the Resurrection. Sometimes accidental 
eoncatcnatiofis seem lo have an importaat share in mouiding events. 
Muhammad's adoption of the prophcdc office wag. with a view to 
the Mecenn situation, artd it was fortuitous that the offioc of the 
prophet cr messenger of God luet the very ditrereni needs of Medina. 
It is arguable (though improhablel that reform could have been 
carried out in Turkey without abandontug Islam, and that Lbe anti- 
religious character of the reform movement was due to Ihe accident 
of AfaiUrk'lS personal views. 

The influence of an ideational tradition oit lbe response to a novel 
situation has often somelhing of this aecideota! cltaraetcr. The 
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piotiibitiori of usury in Islam, a.s already nntedK was direclcd in the 
first phiM against the Jewish allies of the Muslims in Msdina, sirtm 
Mnhaiunuid ihought they oufiht to regard the MusEittis as their 
brothers atuJ lend to tliejD without inie-rcst.^ There was therefore 
gomethifig accideatal in the effect of this probibtlion in hindering 
the development of lar^e-scalc indusfTy in Islamic countTies in 

modem times, , j ,, , , ,, 

After these general remarks let us IcMlk more m detail about the 
relation between ideation and social change in same of the examples 
discussed above. The matccialtstic itidividualism of the metchant 
princes of Mecca was ideoEogical, and in a sense ooDservatihit; but 
their social conduct was not simply a continuation of what had 
always been done in Mecca, It is rather to be regarded as the first 
sDcifl] adjustment to a iioveE tconomic situation. Their nnscrupulous 
pursuit of their owni interests and their disresard for the welfare of 
their kinsmen were someth ips ne#, though they had developed 
gradually and imperceptibly out of cfljgting atUtudes and practic», 
The citation of mcmopoliei probably came about through a process 
of ‘cipiDration’, In the cast of these mercEiant princes the activity, 
that isf the new social conduct, was aEmost certainly prior to the 
ideation. The latter, which was Ideological and was a modification 
of the idcaLEon associated with the nOimnJ ic tfitial system, doubtless 
appeared in order to defend and justify the activity. The ideation 
thus arose out of satisfaction with ewsling conditiems (after the first 
adjustment) and the desire to maintain them. 

The miovomcnt begun by Muhammad, on the other hand. aro« 
out of awareness of the matuise: of the times, that is, O'Ut of dis¬ 
satisfaction with ejsistiag conditions. Ideation was prcgcni from tlie 
first, but neither ideation nor activity was adequate lo effect a 
satisfying secondary adjustment to the situation. Tlie activity of 
preaching was a piece gf exploration which led to a dead end. The 
visit to at-Ta’if, the approaches to the nomadic tribes and the 
negotiations with Medina were all exploratory, but only the last 
discovered a road worth fullowing. 

The IsmaTli movement, somc Ecnfturics after Muhammad^ also 
arose out of dissatisfaction with existing conditions, and in it also 
ideation seems to have been present from the beginning. Indeed, by 
the time of al-Hasan ibn-as-Sabbab there was an cLaboratc idea- 
tional system associated with the movcmeni. The rising, of which the 
capture of Alamul foinocd part, vm a piece of exploration with a 
view to a wider extension of the realization of the movement in actual 
life; bul little wmc of it. The reason was that, while the- ideational 
^ Muftovuimat ei MtfUnp, cf. p.H flbovie. 
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OOinp[cine[l,[ wis for the early of a movement of 

Eociall rcforufi, it no Kdp in subsequent stages. The idealional 
system pointed to ^ ntiv itader and to the need for a&solute 
allcgjanoe to him, and this was useful when One Was trying to 
overthrow the regime in power but was bankrupt when it eume to a 
reorganizatiou of society. The faillire of ih* fsma'ib movement to 
reform the soeial System may thus be attributed mainly to its 
ideational weakness,^ 

Here then arc three types of adjustment to a nave! situation. In 
Mannheim^s terminology^ the first is ideological and the others 
utopian, but one of the utopian systems is suneessfni and the other 
a failure.* The ideology arises frOflS satisfaction with csisting 
conditions and the desire to maintalD them, the Utopian from 
dissatisfaction with eKjsbng conditions and the desire to chitnge 
them. So far as the function of ideation goes, however, this ditferenoe 
is not important, nor is the fact that activity preceded ideation, iti the 
ease of the merchant princes but not in the other two cases. Those 
wbo make the first steps in a reform of society do HOC «e clearly 
where lliese steps are lending them; at nearly every stage of the 
journey there has to be some CKploratlon, and n fresh decision to 
proceed in a particular way or to make dehnilc what has hitherto 
been indefinite. In this way a movemeut of reform (if it is suoDcssfully 
meeting the challenges wliich come to ii) becomes more inicgrated 
and its ideation and activity ruorc oloscly finked. No rcligtOUS or 
soda] movement reaches maturity without passing through many 
stages, each of which 19 marked by fresh diEculties to surmounL At 
each stage iJic questions arise ; can the LdeatJonal systern be modi¬ 
fied Eo meet the new situation, aud cau activity be devised adequate 
to the new situatEon ? fn the preliminary stages of a movement there 
may be naive aetiiity (donbtless of an cstploratory □ ha meter) without 
any corresponding ideation, or, iess frequenlly, ideation may be 
unduly developed beyond activity. When a movemenl is mature, 
bowevcr„ it would seem that there must always be a marriage of 
ideation and activity. 

The sneocssivo stages may be seen in the case of Muhammad. His 
original message was accompanied by the activity of preaching. The 
later form of the Mecean message corresponds to the period when 
he had to organic bis followers to resist variotis kinds of pressure. 
At Medina his activities hod become those of the bead of a political 

" Mat Weber spoke of n polHicii! puri/ wjtboet ideals as nn 'sjTgattLurioa 
of lobhUDtCIs' (F^am Ata:c l^r^er.' Eiiaji iit Sotiol^y, ed. H. H. Oertb iind 
c, w. HilJj, Usridoii, IM. 

1 cr. p.Z34 tielnw. 
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ccraifluuiity. AnJ (li« d-c^relopmcnts in doclricic in tKc wnlyry after 
his death SIC parallel ta tiio expaasioo of h.ia smalt state into aa 
empire. The Tsma'ili movementH oa the other hand^ though it was 
suicrtssful up ta a point, showitd Its hanfcruptty m soon (is it tame 
to power. The Fatimid braacli of the movcnujit after its eonquest af 
Egypt merely continued the Sunnite fonu of social stmeture, while 
the Treman revolutionaries under aJ'Hasan ibn-as-Sabbahj were still 
fartlwr from bavins * positive profiiamme. The movement, indeed, 
was saddled viih an ideation which was difficult to develop; at least 
it did not manage to develop it. 

At first sight the idcolosical ideation of the Meccan merchants 
does not offer the same possibilities of development. They were not 
trying to reform society, but to preserve their ill-gotten gairia. 
Meology^ indeed, items to be always the ideation of a minority 
making a social adjusimcnt in its own interests. Nevcrthele-ss, it is 
conceivable tbai this ideology could have Iwen developed to make a 
viable, if not entirely ideal, basis for the growth of a emnmunity with 
a measure nf harmony. It -wouid have been dilLeult for this lo come 
about, since the ideology supported a sectional intertst; but what is 
not impossible is that this goctionaE interest might have been liulred 
up with a general intorest ihnt would liave been sufficicol to gain a 
measure of support for the policy In other sections of the community. 
Id fact, the jdcalLDn of (he Mcocan raerchacits was not developed. 
This way of looking at the matter, however, shows that it is naX 
qsentially different in its social function from the utopian Ideation of 
the Isma'ilis- Both explore a line of activity and ideation in order to 
acliicvc social adjusEment to a novel situation I and neither leads to a 
satisfactory result. Both therefore give way before a completely 
different system of ideation and activity. 

Again, the difference between the exponents of idcotogicE and 
utopias in respecE of thwr awareness 0-f the need for the disinEegr^ 
tion of the ewsting sonLal tradition is not an absolute difference. The 
minoiity which holds an ideology is largely unaware both of the ends 
which its activities are tending to promote and of the faot that these 
activities are eonlribuiiug to the diointegratior, of sudety. Nevertbe'- 
less (both in general and at Mecca in particular) because of the 
changes which have already taken place the society cannot be 
improved without rurthcr disintegration, tha.1 is, without a looseaLog 
of the tic between activity and the traditional ideation. The idco' 
logically minded minorily is not a ware of this process ofdisintegratioD, 
and to that eittent its activity is siill naive. If the ideology is to be 
developed into the idcaiioni complement of an even moderately 
succcssfu] process of social adjusitment, thicio must be an awarerveaa 
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tii this Ti«d for disintcisralidn and aJso of the need for a positive 
foundalion for ftie relnjildin^L In IhA of a ULoptLan ideation, on 
the Other hand, sidoe it is a pfctst against the exiatidg order, (here i$ 
some awareness oT the need for disinlegratioo from an earl^ period, 
though not necessarily from the bcgi noin^L Muhammad, for example, 
was probably awans of the D«d for the bieak-'Up of the emlingot^er 
of Meccan society from about the middle of his period as a Varocr* 
(here. This diffcTenotj (heo, berwecd ideologies and utopias seems 
to bemcjety in the order in 'svhich certaia aspects of iotegration lake 
place, and not to affect the essential function, of pdeatioD in making 
integratien ^^Ksiblc. 

After this long discussion it is possible to state brieCy the two 
chief fuOClioas of idcalkm in social life. The primary fuucricn is to 
clarify and express and make manifest for the members of n society 
the ends which it is pursuing, and to plaoc the various ends in an 
order of subordinatioEi and supcr-oidinatiou. This involves also a 
statemcDt of the view about the nstuie of reality on which the society 
bases its pursuit of its cuds. In the case of social ohaugics ideation aud 
activity are normally parallel in a mature siscdety, iu that before a 
course of action is adopted it has to be seen to be in accordance with 
(that integrated into) the tradition of the society, both of idcatirm 
and of acLion. A matum society hesitates about a novel course of 
aclioa until it hods a saiisfactoiy ideational link between the action 
and its ideational tradition. The appearunce of this idcaiiouaJ link 
thus tends to be followrd "automaticaLhy' by the decLSLoa to act ^ and 
the Ideation and the activity are in this sense parallel. This is the main 
function of ideation iu society. 

The secondary function U that, onucan ideational system has been 
adopted by a sctcicty, it tcods to guide and direct suhsoqueut 
activities. As noted above, Ibis oft™ happetLs in an apparently 
arxideutai way. On the other hand, in So far as the ideatiotiaL system 
corresponds to general features of ali social systemsi the guidauce 
it give wiii be appropriate to novel situations because of the syjtctn's 
essential soundness, aud will not be foriuitnus. 

There remain three difficulties to b! considered. -One is that lueA 
acocpi ideation because they hold it to be true, and not because it 
leads to a satisfactory order of society. This difficulty arises from the 
fact that we arc dealing with two levels of ideational phenomi'ena, 
which may be- called (he experiential and the obsenattonal. The 
phenomena of the experiential level are those wfuch belong to 
the espcricnoe of the actors in the historical pioocES; those of the 
□bservatroual level art those which hdong to the iXpericacc of an 
observer, such as a modern sociolugist. At the experieutiaL level one 
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diuil always ast in lespect of jdcatisn: Is tliis true? E%'en the 
socioloE^t must do (liis when he is port as an actor in 

the historioal eveatg of his own dayr Kia heiieft as a sociologist may 
be relevant to the pfacticfil dcctsionB he lias to makej for ihenc arc 
corrclatLons between the cKperienEial and observational levelsL 
There is no strict [□gjcsil passage^ however, from the latter to the 
fotmerr The ohscrrational ideation of sociology never gives a man or 
a society a compitic answer to the t|tiestion whether the i^ieas on 
which it is proposed to base activity are true. When a man has gone 
as far as he can by applying (he criteria proper to sociology, he must 
turn Id ilm criteria—or, more gencjally, the ways of deciding about 
trutb-^proper to the experiential kvelr Thus we have the curious 
position that, while the ideation and ideational procedures of the 
CxpcrimLial level are part of the subject matter of sociology, they 
pitserv't their autonomy over against sociology. 

The second difficulty is with regard to the social delermi nation of 
ideation. What exaedy docs it mean to say that ideation is socially 
determined, and to wltatKtcct is it true? Let us consider two points. 
Muhammad wanted to bring about a dian^ in Ute conduct of (he 
Mcecan mcrdianCS itl certain respects, and supported his appeal to 
them by the assertion that tltcy would be raised from the dead and 
judged. The merchants opposed Muhammad, since they desired to 
continac as they were, and asserted that death was the end and that 
(here was ao resuneeticn O? judgemenL To say that these beliefs or 
assertions are sueialJy dotciinined means that ihe sociologist sees A 
coiTclaiion between them and Other phenomena (at the observa¬ 
tional level) such that he has to postulate a causal relationship. This 
cannot mean, however,, [hat the assertion that death is the end is 
produced by the mcrehants" dcsirc to contuiue thcir present conduct 
—4t is in part at least a response to Muhammad's assertienr Like¬ 
wise, Muhammad's assertion that there is rcsuTTCction and judge¬ 
ment is not produced by his dcsite to remedy the evils CdUfed by the 
conduct of (lie merchants; the idea existed long before Muhammad, 
The most that can be said is that social factors (the interest in their 
personal welfare shown both by the merchants and also by 
Muhiminad: along with tJiose in a similar position) cause men Co 
regard as true those ideas which best support the course of action to 
which Lheir intciicEts lead them. 

This is possible because in many cases there is no Universally 
acknowledged way of ascertaining itutK. In many cases, of coursts;, 
the opposite holds. Every sane person believes that two and two 
mnke four, and ao it is never Suggested that social factors could make 
one believe that two and two make live. Where, however^ a matter is 
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net elnar and thcK an gfouadE for holding both of two oppo&hig 
vipva, then it is not mcncly powible bat probable that social factors 
wi]] make 3 man or sodely incline to accept the tralb of (he view 
which best supports (be course of action indicated by (bese social 
fsiCtOTS, fit may be noted in passing fiow this UoJcs Up wilb what was 
said in die previous paragraph. Men hold accitaio view because they 
think (he arguments in favour of it are iniCj or at least stronscr than 
tlJC arguments against; this k at the or^pcrJcatial level. There is also^ 
however^ it tvould seem^ 3 ecctain weighing of argument against 
argument which goes on bdow the level of consciousness. This at 
Icaal la pnstutaled at (he observational lefvel by (he sociologist^ and 
it is 3l this point, he mainlaids, that Uncial factors have induence. 
Because of social factors a man comes to see that an idea is tme, or 
at least truer than the alternative.^ 

in (he case of (he Meccan merchants (he activity appeared hrst, 
and only afterwards, when it was ciiticazcd, the justifKatory ideation. 
The aCliviLy—(he forms of conduct to whlcb Mtihaiumad objected 
—thus appears to be the primary e^tpressioa of (he social factors or 
iatCTCEls, and the ideation something sccondaiy. In other cases, 
however, Kpecially where the ideaLiOn is utopian, ideation appears 
to he temporarily prior to activity. This question of [emporal priority 
is relevant to (hat of determination by social factors. If activi ty is 
taken to be the primary expression of the social factors, then, where 
idcaiion pjcccdca activity, social factors cannot determine ideation. 
The solution of the problem appears to be to hold that ideation and 
activity am essentially puraUeE, and (hat E>oth proceed from the 
psyche or the movemeotof life, Tlie psyche responds to (be situations 
in which it iinds itself, and these arc always sodal riluatlons. Thus 
the activity which proceeds fhom the psydie is always in an impnrtaut 
sense social activity, and the ideation jocial ideation. What must be 
borne in mind here is (hat (he psyche seeks integration, that Is, both 
the Ordering of the activities of the individual to form a harmonious 
whole, nnd tbe ordering of the. acpvjtH:^ of many individuals to make 
the Life of their society harmonious. Such integration is impOSSibEc, 
as has been maintained above, widioitt an ideational basts. Some¬ 
times (be response of the psyche to a situation consists in naive 
activity, or aolivity without an ideational basis integrating It into (he 
life of the individual or society. Mosl frequently, however—and this 
seems to be normal in mature individuals and societies—an activity 
is accompanied by integrative idcatcon. 

Now, if by Social factors' arc meant tendencies Jn the pi^ychc to 
act in certain ways, then to say that social factors iniluOnce ideation 
is in accordance with what has just been said about the psyche, it 
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EHist be TeinembcTral, however, thai these teedeneies arc soi discrete 
entities but at the most aspects of the psjchc> and that the activities 
to which they ait (eQ(Icncie& are not naive activities but ideatioaaJiy- 
based activities. Thus, while for various reasons naive activities 
wtnetim^ proceed rroiQ the pycJie, it would be wrong to regard 
the naive activities as the primary expression of the psyche and 
ideatioti as additioral or Mcondaty. Hoth ideation and activity are 
required for the fuJl expression of the psyche^ and m this full 
expressJon they ate complementary. 

The third difficulty is that there appears to be a doM connexion 
between the views which arc apparently about matters of fact ffor 
example, whether death is or is not the end) and certain features of 
sodety. Why, if Muhammad and. the Meocan merchants disagreed 
about the conduct of the latter, should they spend time in disputing 
wheihtf death is the end cf every thing 7 After the pnevioua dis- 
cuasioDS the auswer is fairly obvious. Human activity tends to be an 
integrated whole, based on a coherent view of the particular titua- 
tions and of the universe in gcaccal. This view «, of course^ accepted 
as trtie by those who act upon iL Where men differ (as Muhammad 
and his adversaries did) about courses of action, one way of in* 
fluenring the activities of one’s opponents is to show that they arc 
mistaken about some point iu their view of the universe or ideational 
iystnu. It is normally imposahlc to apply to the whole of an idta- 
ticnal system objective criteria of truth (that is, criteria accepted by 
both the opposing parties.) Consequently each side tries to find some 
point at which the opponents arc constrained, by a criterion which 
they accept, to adnut that there is a mistake in their ideational sy.stem. 
The merebants insisced that death is the end because they thought it 
was obviously true and because it oontjudiclod am important point in 
Ihc ideational basis of Muhammad's attack on thde conduct. This 
search for a mutually acoeptable criterion may lead men by a process 
of argument and Eountef-argumMl to the most recondite matters, 
since there is practically nothing that may not become relevant Do the 
conllicts betweco opposing sorial groups. Tlie abstruse discussions 
about (he Christian dncirinc of the Trinity, like the almost equally 
abstruse Muslim discussions about the attributes of God, were 
doscly linked with social conflicts. Thus matters of fact (and every- 
(liing that purports Cic be an assertion about the nature of reality) 
are relevant to social structures and acliviiicg becaus* these arc 
based On an ideadonal system which is ultimately a view of the 
mture of all reality. Conflicts bciween societies or groups involve 
disputes about matiers of fact (in 1h£ widest sense) because these 
ofler aitaokable points In the idcalionaE system O’f oue's opponents. 
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IV 


THE WILL TO UNITY AND DISUNITY 

T he prCvioLLS two chaplcn have dealt with the place cf 
economie, social And idcatiDDal lector? in the life of a sodietyL 
The society has been treated for the most part as a homogei^eou^ 
unit; that ii 1* sayj no atlenticD hat twen SptecificaJly to the 
existence of diflereut groups within the sodelyr In most societieSp 
however, there arc impoTtant differences of econoniie statire, of ejasa 
and oven of raco. It is oik of the noteworthy achievenieuts orisLan 
that It has united in a great society men of different races and social 
traditions. In the present chapter, thercrofe. we tUin to consider ho*' 
a measure of integration is attacned in this society consisting of 
heterogeneous groups. Since the following chapters will bo devoted 
to the integration of political life, social life and intellectual life, the 
present chapter wilt study the matter only in a general way. Besides 
looking at the material and other factors in cases where unity has 
been attained, it is also desirable to look at CKaPiples of disidtegratioji 
or the break-up of an equating unity, so that any podtivecnncLusions 
we may reach may be supported by the corresponding ncg^tii'e 
results. The phrases hhe will to unity^ and ‘the will tc disunity^ arc 
not tf} be taken in any technical sense, but only as indicating that 
there is in a society or group a general trend towards or away froin 
unity. 


1. TEtE UHIFICATHIN OF THE AIIADS 

The early history of Islam has already been discussed several limed 
from diifereat vlewpoials, and it would be wearisome to go over it 
again in any detail. Since the first notably integrative achievement 
of Islam, however, was the unificaiiod. of the Arabs, a brief 
consideration of this topic seems to be unavoidable. 

(n) TfK wirrous groups of Arabs, 

Several different types of men or groups were included ia the unity 
of the Arabs achiev^ by Muhammad and his imnnediatc sucoessors. 
The main ones are; (1) the early Mocean converts, most of whom 
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became EmigfMtS at Medina^ (2J ihe Medinan MusUms or Ansar; 
(31 the Mecc&[i apiwTicrus of Muhammad whty suiscqucnay oflc^d 
Jslam ajvd 5 cr.'id under him; (4) the nomadic tribes, ytbicb were «Ty 
numertiiii and whose drcumstauces vaned from tribe in tnbe; 
(5) (he groups in (he Yemen and on (he Fersiim Gulf which had been 
iupported by she Penians. 

When onfi asks what material factors underhe the uhioq of these 
jtroups io the Islamic state, one finds that afier an initial diversity 
there is a certain simUarity, The early converts w'crc responding to 
(he aodal malaise of Mcoca^ which can be traced tc the growth of 
jnounpolistic practices amons the great merchaatSr The mm of 
Medina saw in the recognition of Muhammad as ^jnessenger of God 
a way of gaining relief from the social insecurity which resulted from 
attempting to nin an agriuultuna commututy on a basis of nomadic 
ideation. As Muhammad's prestige and pewer increased, there were 
attempts to get rid nf tiim, but the majority of McdmmLS snppomd 
him because they SlLll dreaded a return (O the previous State of 
insecurity. When Muhaitmiw) died^ the Medinans accepted as his 
successor in political matters a Meccan Emigrant, Ahu-Bahr, partly 
because of the possibility of insecurity, but mainly betauK they 
rcalmed (bat their material imcreais were best served by the 
contitiuanoc of the- pohlical insiitution established by Muhammad 
and that, for this, Meccan leadership was essonttal. 

This last factor, the satafaclory charaicter of the new body-pohtic, 
came more and mere to be tEic chief malcrial factor underlying fresh 
accessions to it. It was a ease of 'notluug sneewds like suodcss^ and 
everyone jostling (0 get on Ihe band-waggon. After the failure of ttic- 
siege of Medina in 621 the Meccan merchants began to realize that 
their commcfclal empire was irretrievably lost and (hal the future 
lay with the community Muhammad waa building at Medina. Some 
of the younger men were the first to go over. Abu-Swfyan, iht leader 
and ipspircr of Meccan military efforts from 6^4 to 627, became a 
Muslim before the fall of Mecca in 630. and helped lo bring (hat 
about peacefuily. Most of the more Intiansis^iit Meccans were later 
reconciled to Muhammad and some even became enthusiastic 
Muslims. Alt tbia presumably came- about because they tealizod that 
as opponents of Muhammad ihcy had no opportunities for profitable 
cemmerK:, whereas as members of bis community there were good 
prospeds both for commerce and. more particularly, for the excreise 
of their administrative gifts and ejtpcrienee in positions where they 
would have a saCjsftclory personal s(atua. 

For (he nomadic tribes the attraction was analogous. At first 
individuls and small, weak tribes joined him because they wcuid 
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have more hope of pluader in his c](p«Jittona than in their own 
razzias, and. because he was in a better position to auaroniee security 
[lo Ms foUiOweis tMui any other leader in that part of Amhia and 
inainLained a high degree of justice and fair-ptay between the various 
sections of his oornmunity. As MuhaffunEid’s ELrargth grew, these 
reasons became even weightier, until latterly large and ienportaot 
tribes were ready to seek tiJs allianoe even though it meant some 
loss of seir-detemiinaiioo. in rmich the same way the pro-t^crsian 
groups ill the Yemen, "^Uman (OmanX and other places, when they 
saw the break-up of the Persian empire on which they had been 
relying:, turned to Muhammad as the Strong leader able to provide 
security and a measure of pro^riiy. 

Thus, if one had studied the relevant material factors at the tame 
when Muhammad begun preaching, ooc would l^ave found great 
diversity. There are certain ruadaRieutal needs, however, eommon to 
aU men; dH require a measure of security of lift and property and 
desire a Standard of hvijig eomparable to that of tbcir neighbours. 
The material factors whicli led to the establishing of the Islamic state 
were diverse in their specific natures; but oti« it was established, it 
satisfied these fundamental needs to a pre-emment degree compared 
with any other body-politic in the region. 

(A) Mufiammnd's comern fpr unity 

In this considcratEon of the material factors leadiog to Arab unity, 
QOtbirtg has been said about the cdealiunaL factors, although in the 
previous chapter it was maintained that there was a paralldJsin 
between activity and ideation. In the case of the fiT3^t two groups, the 
early Meccan converts and the Medinans, the activity in response to 
the material situation and llie acceptance of Islamic ideation may be 
said to he pamlLel. With the othor groups, however, this was not so- 
The primary attractinn of the Islamic community for them appears 
to have been material and not ideational. Indeed, in the early years of 
the MedinaTi state, and later too in the case of impoTtatlt iprohubly 
Christian) tribes, Muhammad was ready to receive non-Muslims 
as alliesr It rctiuLrcd a ceriatn pressure to make them accept Jslanuo 
ideation. This pressure was of two kinds, 

Mutiammad insisted on a micasnre of ideational unity. When he 
went to Medina he was intent on bringing harmony to its pcople. 
The ehief means for doing this was that aU should acknowledge him 
as 'lURKnger of Cod' and should perform the Islamic worship or 
prayers. This invoh'ed acceptance of at least the cuain doctrius of 
Islam. Thus from its inception at the Uijroh there was tMs measure 
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at idatifionl unity ici the Islamic state. The unity was earefally 
preserved and fostered by later reaulations- In Mtittammad's ctosins 
yvan most of those who wanted to bcDome his allies iiad to 
aokuowledfie him as 'mjcssenger’ and poifonn the worship {besides 
raaldos an annual payment); tin; leaders of a tribe might be given 
instruction in Islamic ritual and doctrine at Medina, or else instruo 
ton might be sent to the tribe. This pohey was also reinforced by 
practical measures. Tlie pilgrimase to Mecca in its Tslamic form must 
have pven the participants a strong sense of belonging (ogetlier^ 
while the prohibition of apostasy and the insistence that all shoald 
take part in the great expeditious prevented divisions, Such thrtati qf 
division Bi appeared were sternly dealt with. On one occasiMi three 
jnen who absented themselves from an expedition without valid 
excuse were 'sent to Coventry' for several weeks. Another incident 
was when sorat Medinaus built what catnc to h* known as 'Ihc 
mosque of dissensjon’, ostensibly for the performance of the Musliia 
worship. Muhammad Was asked to be at an Opening esremony, but 
first of all postponed his visit, then sent some of bia closest followers 
by night to destroy the mosque; presumably ho bad information that 
it was to be used for hatchirtg plots. 

The concern for the unity of ibe IsLamie stale was continued by 
the caliphs, who were the suecCiSOH to the political powers of 
Muhammad. Indeed the caliphate remained as a syitibol of religious 
and social unity after political unity had been lost. The *wars of the 
apostasy’ (or Itiddah) at the time of Muhammad's death were tbt 
attempt of various tribes to secede from the Islamic state and build 
up rival political alliances;^ and the defeat of the 'apostates' by the 
Muslims under Abti-Bakr led to a greater degree of political uni¬ 
fication in Arabia than ever before. This also meant greater idtalional 
udiflcalion, since paganism was no longer tolerated among the Arabs. 
There were still some Jewi and Christians in Arabia proper, but 
these were iransfened dsewhcEC during the caliphate, of 'Umar I 
(^ 3444 ), This was primarily a mihtaty move, since Arabia was tbc 
Muslims' base and the fighting men came to be iucieasiogly absent 
from it, but it also madA for greater ideational unity in Arabia- The 
largely successful attempt under the next caliph 'Uthman (644-Sfi) 
to establish a standard text njf the Qur'an also shows a concern for 
unity [□ this teapect. 

Tticse definite measuies by M&bgmmajd and his sttccesBar* to 
preserve and extend the political and ideational unity of tbc Islamic 
state placed considciable pressuT* on the pagan Arabs, and even on 

* Cietiol and ether* have malrtained diet d* RJddah was purely pditical 
and net at alt reliaiew; Muf^trnrnrad at h^tdiaa, TSf., lAfra. 
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the Christiati Ambs and the Arfthic-spcakjrtg Jews. Material icitsntsdJ 
made alliance with Mubammaid deurablc, hut this wa& aot be be had 
<^pL by accepting Idara.^ Thfi ptesStuic cn the Arab! to aCMpt 
Islam, howevsTj was not merely of this luateriaJ kind. There was also 
a pressure that was felt at deeper levels. As the Arabs Fcgarded the 
achievements of Muhammad the (bought will have cccurred to Some 
that there must be mudi tniib to the faith that could bring iotc being 
this strong new stalCn Tbs strocess of IsJam m creatins^ lon obviously 
desirable type of life was probabiy connected in tbeir minds (to the 
Jacrense of its influcdce) with their previous admiration for the 
ctviiiiatiotis of the Pyzaniioe and Persian empireSr The Byiantlne 
empire, in Arab eyes aad as a result of their most frequent type of 
contact, was associated with the monophysile form of Christianity, 
and the Persian empire with Judaism and tbc Ncstcrian fonn ^ 
Chiistianity; with Orthodoxy and Zoroastrianism they had pre¬ 
sumably had less contact. Muhanunad's claim that his message was 
essentially the same as that of Christianity and Judaism, but to ao 
Arab dittSS, doubtless brought about a transftf to Islam of Some of 
the respect and admiration formerly given to these great empires with 
their assordated religions. 

While noticrug this second type of pressure as a basis for the 
acceptance of Islam from real oanviction, wc should also remember 
that the Arabs were probably JTQO« hesitant than modem Europeans 
about making pubire profession of bchcfs they did not hold. The 
European often thinks that religious beliefs do not matter one way 
or the other, and out of mdiffcrcnce is ready to perform public acts 
without real conviction. Wc can understand the Arab outlook better 
from political analogies. We would say that it is inconceivable that 
on elcciion day a staunch conservative should wear a red rosette and 
a convinced sodalist a blue one (where red and blue are the colours 
of socialists and conservatives respectively), lu much the same way 
a sense of honour would generally keep an Arab from professing 
Islam where his attitude was one of sheer disE>ebcf.' Id any case 
what would trouble him would be not intdlcotual qualms but 
superstitious fears. If he became a Muslim outwardly and suffered 
DO bana Horn the offended pagan dcjtEcs, [hat would grca[ly 
strengthen a genuine conviction of the truth of Islamic tcachlug. 

’ Fof A tJrtta seine. ChristittTi Arab tribcimeti Mem to h«vc been able tofeiD 
in the Muslim eampalans outside Arabia, but AvtuEuilly Uiey lud eEtba^ tc 
beeojine Miulim* or to pewpE EhettaEus ol'imjtecled persons' IffflrflWN'j) which 
excluded Jiiilit&ry service. 

■ The Hypocritea {ma/tefifan'y wbo prefessed lalaiu wiEhcut hill coovlctliciv, 
were few Ed auitiber, and. were esKDtislIy poUlkal eppoaeaCs. 
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(c) Arab ihatlonai 

It itroainS- to SJiy a WOf’d about what—if tbc anacEironisui Slid 
iocxactitudc h pfintiittcd—may b? called Arab Tiatioeialism. The fint 
point to potc iitJiat ibcic was, priof to IsJamj little awarcncsi among 
tlio Arabi Of their belonEmg together. They were probably more 
consciouj of the diflerences between tribe and tribe. At most they 
Eccen to have been aware that there was a wide drele of people who 
were mutually iEitcIlisWe (and wboadcnowlfideed a riumber ofdeMri 
customs, such Si rceognizine sacred places and titties)._ and '^ai 
beyoud this cLrelc tbera were many people who were not inlelbsLUc 
to them. The sense of Arab unity may thus be said to have been 
nresepl. but only in an embryonic or potential form. It presumably 
came mure into consciousness aa the Arabs were in moirc frequeot 
contact with non-Arabs after their conquests. Ncverthelfiss there 
seems also to have been present among them (perhaps especially 
among the Meccans whose commercial operations brought them 
into contact with non-Arabs') a dislike of foreigners and a ftar of 
being dominated by Ihenir 

This sense of Arab unity cannot be said to have been a positive 
factor in Muhammad's political achievenncDls. At no time was it part 
of his professed aim to create a pfin’Atab union. On the contrary, 
there me passagts. in the Qur'an wbidh seem to mean that Islam is 
intended for all mantind;' and there were non-Arabs in Islam from 
an early period (though they iveit persona who. likE the Abyssinian 
frttdirmn Bilal, had been inuorporated into Arab society). Even the 
dominaiKe of the Arabs in the- Islamic state under the Umayyad 
dynasty (661-750) seems to have come about a^ideotaUy- The state 
\vas "of -fts ^ ^ontc derail on Qf boditj in alliaiics with 

Muhammad (or the caliph) or protected by him. It. happened, how- 
cverj tbaiall the allied bodies were Arab tribes | tbe non-Arab bodies 
who made treaties with Muhatninad or the caliph consisted of Jews, 
Christians or Zoroastrians, and^ since they did not became Muslims, 
they bsid (lie status of 'protected persems’ If a member 

of out of these subsequently became a Muslirn. he had to be atUched 
to one of the aJLied bodies; and in practice this meant that he bad to 
become 1 client of an Arab tribe, with a suggestiem of inferiority. 
Thus Arab uoily was never a guiding concept for the Islamic state. 

What can be said, however, is that awareness of tbe diffeiracc 
between Arab and non-Arab, and fear of foreign domination, 
eoutribuced to Muhammad's success. Tbere seems to have been 
a certain movemeat towards mernotbeism in Arabia before 

' 34.2fl/lT: 36.70; 61«fi. 
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Mubamniad^s timej bul inany wl?o were more or lc» monotheiits io 
belief iield bade from aitachmcnt to ciiber Judaism ur Ctristjaiflity 
because of the political hoplicatjoiis of such a step. The Jews, apart 
from any purely Jewish political ambiiions, bad wunciSons widi 
Persia, wtiilfi the Chrislians tended to be depeDdeot on the Byzantine 
or Abyssitiiari empire. Such unattached, moaotbeisis consequently 
welcomed a ronn of monotlHiisra which did aol involve any sub* 
mission to foreign political control. In this way the sense of 'being 
Arabs’ made a negative contribution to the growth of the Islaitiic 
state. It is wortli noting in this regard that the movcnicnts of revolt 
against the Islamic state about the tune of Muhnnumad's death took 
not merely a religious form but, despite tbe fact that many of the 
tribes pnrticcpiitiug were partly Christian, a gpccificailyvlntr* rcliglouB 
form under iDdcpcndcoii 'prophets'. 

It is algo dear that Muhammad deliberately moulded the new 
religion to rafllsft it more Arabian. For a time. After he went to 
Medina he hoped that the Jews there would accept him as a prophet, 
and emphasized the common features of his teaching and theirs. At 
the end of some months, however, he realized that there was no 
chance of gaining Jewish recognition, and (not unlike PauI turning 
to the Gootilcst) began to introduce disti nciively Arab elements, 
apparently in accordance with the dcsireg of at least a section of the 
Medinan Muslims,* Previously he had told his fcllowen lo face 
Jerusalem when they performed the worship. Now, acwiding to the 
traditional story, while he was conducting the worship in the prayer- 
place of one of the Medinan clans, he reecived a revelation to face 
Mecca jijgtcad, and he and all the congregation turned round and 
completed the worship facing Mecca- Ever since then Mecca haa been 
for Muslims all over the world the qiMab or direction to he faced in 
worship. In this way was dramatized the 'break with the ' 
There had already been Arab eleiKcnts in Islam—the leveEaiion had 
been 'an Arabic qtir'an', tlffll ig, a religious Itclitm for Arabic- 
speakers,* and the Ka'bah had been acknowledged as a house of 
God. Now Mecca and the Ka'bah were linked up with Abraham, 
and at the first opportunity Muhammad himself attempted to 
perform the pilgrimage to Mecca and oircumambulation of the 
Ka'bab, thereby islamidng averal old Arabian rites.* 

Despite this admission of many Arabian features in Islam, tt has 

f Aeti. 13 . 44 , 

* CT- fAukamlijUd at ,Vfntina, 303. 

* IDdd. 141. 

* llMd. KrtiT- 

■ lljgd. 309^1$. 
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tu be concluded (bat neither the material factor of the cadstcncc of q 
sphere of JUUtuaT inie]li£ibihty (whciic Amhic tvas spokea) nor the 
ideational factor of (he conccpiJan of Arab unity played mudi part 
in ihc growth of Islam. What had some cflcet. however, was the 
desire to be free from polilicai control by mm-Ambs. 


2. THE BEOtMNINCS OP ElSUWmf—KH^WJtTES AND SHl'lTHa 

In order to understand how Islam name to integrate various hetero¬ 
geneous groups it is useful also to look at its failures to integrate, and 
in particular to Inolc at tascs where, after a measure of intogrition, 
there appeared au opposite trend towards disintegration. The 
obvious e^mplcs here are the KharJJite and Shi'itc movements, both 
of which began less than half a century after Muhammad's death, 
and both of which continue still, though only the Shi'ite movement 
remains of importaneer 

It is worth, remarking here, by way of preface to the study of these 
two movemedts, lliat not every sectional and factional interest leads 
to a divisive aud disintegrative movement. There were dilTcrent 
factEcns in the Islamic state from the first. There were probably even 
factions in the embryonic religious movement before it became a 
Slate at Medina. The traces of such faciious have been largely 
covered up, however, except in the aceoutiEs of Intrigues between 
dilftreat groups of Muhaminad’s wives. In a somewhat similar 
fashion there were rival groups within the Kharijlte and Shi'iie 
movements, and some of these are recltoned distinct SUb-sectS in the 
boolcs of the heresiographers, thoti^ others disappeared as easily 
as they appeared. All this means that the problem to be considered 
is net slm^y to show how divlsicns come iuto being but to explain 
why seme, but ordy some, sectional interests harden into permanent 
sects and thereby impair the unity of the societyr 

(a) Tlt£ early mpvewfrtf^ 

The Itharijitcs (or Kliawarij) are generally stated to have their origin 
in a movement cf disapproval against tbccaUph 'All at the lime of the 

‘ Tba rglluwirB diKussim of Hie KludjJCH and Shi'itu is bn^d on an 
[nmtLiiElon ef tbe ttlaUeru tieiwEen che Maccnal siven ^ Hu hLuaiEtne 
and Hm £ivcn by (he hcxcaroinebEn. Cf. my artldei, 'Shfisni under the 
Umayyada", Journat (/ Bpywf /ijhnk Soittijr, IS6(^ acd 'The Khac^jirea- 
■n ths l/inayyDd perii^'. Dir Iiiam. iSeu. Tbe former or hhcorlcali nuterifl] 
by itaelf waa fully sicdkd by Julius WellhauwD lq Dif reSfeUfi-ivHtiKfitn 
Op^iUkrupantteti ftn titlen rilam, GdccEnjeci, ]?0 E. 
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batUc of Siiftio (in SS7)r The KharijiUi tlmiiLSelves:, howicvcr, claaincd 
to be the suDcessoi^ of the revolutionary party rtspoinsibic for 
ibe aisas&iaalion of the c<iliph 'UibmBii (644-f^). It tEicrcfore 
oecessary Ar;t of all to try to uniderstand what underlay the 
widespread iftoveoieut of dissatisfaotLon with " Utbenaa. 

In (he spring of haods of maloDiitents marchi:^ to Medina 
from Egypt, Basxah and KufahV Each of these bands setrns to have 
rcpncserited only certain SEctlons of the tocal garrison of Arabo, hut 
(here does not seem to have been any essential eoDnnmlic or social 
difference between those who were dissatisfied with ^Ulhman end 
those who were pte^ted to toLemte Kim. The most that can be said 
is that old tribal rivaUtes may have played a part in deciding whether 
a given group would support "Uthman or (alcc an active part in the 
movement against him. Certainly among the Quraysb of Mecca 
metnbers of cians fortneriy in alliance with '■Cthman's clan tended 
to support him and members of clans of the rival group tended lo 
oppose him. The group which had fared worst economicatly, or at 
least had the. most genuEcc economic grievance, was the Ansar, tlve 
old inhabitants of MedinAj for, despite their support of Muhammad 
in the difficult years immediately after the Hijrah, they were no 
better off than the Meccans who had fought against hJin duiing 
these same years. Nevertheless their grievances did not make them 
join wi(h the provincials in the iosurrection against ‘Uthman. At one 
point they arc said to have made an attneir on "Uthman ttiemsdvcs; 
but mostly they stood oloofj and neither assisted the Lnsurrection- 
ades nor opposed thcm\ 

A preliminary survey, then, suggests that there are no seclionol 
economic grievanoes sulEeient to account for the divisive move^ 
meats within the Islamic oommualty. At the same time there had 
been a fundamental change in the ceonomic basis of life for most of 
the Muslims. Formerly they bad been nomads and had gained their 
livelihood from breeding and pasturing animaLs, from raiding and 
front making levies on agricultural popuiatiouS. Now they hod 
become the standing army of an empire, with their leaders aa iu 
corps of administratOCS. They received annual stipends from the 
central or local ad ministration (which wos evtsectrally a military one). 
After their campaigns they no longer returned tome to their pasture- 
grounds in the steppe, but only to caiDp>-cki« m "Iraq and Egypt 
(and apparently to a lesser catient in Syria). 

' At-rabftjl, Anhctfi, cd. M. J. dc Goeie^ Leiden, I S?M SOJ, i iiKidtt. 

Ut referenon, ibid., 290S, 2?n, ISM, 292B, »e3f., SSSfi. 2W1, »17-21,30S4, tft 

1 hleccaTt acd MedJnaa eppoKoLt of'Uthmau are menliurxd by ac-Taban, 
1 2S4), 23fil. ISSftf.. aOMf., »2ff., 3MS. 
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'When oat takes into aocount the cjilmt of (he adjustment which 
wag thus necessary, it must be admitted that the system adopted by 
the caliphs was ai Ihir a cue ax could he devised. Theie are several 
variations in the reeordod details of the slipead-rolt^ and this doubt- 
[C 53 indicates that the stipends actually allocated varied from time 
to tiOK. One version says that 5000 duhams annually were given tp 
the men of Badr> 4000 to early converts, to the emigrants to 
Abyssinia and to the men of Ohud. 3000 to other cmisjants up to (lie 
conquest of Mecca (and presumably to men of Medina not at 
Uhud), 2000 to converts at the conquest of Mecca and the sons of 
emigrants^ and sums of from 2000 to 300 dirhams to former nomads 
in tiK artnks of Syria and ^Iraq^- Such i sUpend-roll Icavca room for 
complaints about details, and there seems to have been a tendency 
to raise the amounts given to tlie lower giades; but there does not 
appear to have been any serious criticism of the general principles 
on which it was based, namely, that the captured lands ghonld 
belong to the Muslims as a body, only the taxicx on them beinE 
divided, aod that m the division of the common income higher shares 
should be given to those who became Muslims earliest, TTiis, then, 
was the economic hflsis of the life of the Muslims, and, after some 
initial protests at the non-disiribution of captured lands, it seems to 
have been accepted as fair. 

Two matlcrs which sccm to be qf rather a secondary character arc 
mentioned as grievances against 'Uthman. One wa-g that ho began to 
give certain persons grants of land in Traq. To the ordinary Muslim 
this jnugc have appeared a breach of the agreemeciL not to divide up 
captured lands, though technically it was not so. The grants were 
made from certain gpedaJ classes of land which from the Rrst had 
belonged to the caliph and not to tfic Muslims in general.* The 
appcaraiioc of unlhimess, however, was certainly present, even 
though the grants may have been made in the hope of increasing 
stability and gcourity^^ matter which was in the interests of the 

I AI-BiladfiLin. Fufnh flJ-fluJHflrt, 4SQr. Tlw veisic^ In at-Tatarl, 1 2411-14, 
I ndudes more m«v ia the SK(md and laror grtaej. One presumabty early rttaEoa 
pirlf (he Medinaiu at Badr ina lewcrsradedian the Emisrpnti; st^Mawardi, 
Af^irtoni oi-Sufiaalyah, rf. M- Enffer, Bgnn, ] BS3, HtS hr. by E, Rinnii, 
Alsierr, 1913, 4^3-3>- ct. aJ-BrJadhuri, Other sccounU in Ibn al-Aihir, 
Cairo 05i9W114fl,li3J0f.1 Abu ywwF, ft-Bulaa {1S55)F 
1302,24-2ifir. E, Fn-grwfo, Paris, l^ll, Sfi-eS); ef. also L. Cartani, AnmH 
Ish/n, htibo, 1505 at.. A.H. ^ $247-2}]. 

* A^BalaslhurJ. 1714, of. JSt] Abu YnsuF, JZ, 

*CF. (be letOement cF men jp ISyria iiesr pnru to constitute a ^rdioe^ 
D.C. Denoru, Coarmion iml At F^l-Tax bt E^flf Jjftrm, Ombridge. U.S.A-, 
1tl50, ffl, wilt leleceEiees (o rU-BsladliTiTi. 
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Musliitu » 4 whoik. The other gdevanoe was that he gave editic of 
(he most important (and mogl lucrative) gOViemorship& (0 nud of tuS 
□wP dait^. To thiSn too^ [here is an appearaocc of upfairneg!;, cvep 
though there is considerable justlflcatiop for ^Uthman. If he appoin¬ 
ted Tickttvcs, it was because they comhiiwd administrative efficiency 
with reiiahUity, He refiised the importunate requcEts of inefficLcpt 
relatives. Vet, even if it is allowed that theie went more skilled 
administrators among hJs reiatives than anywhere else In Arabia 
(though this is not clearly SO)^ this policy^ wbile imderEtandable, was 
upwise. 

Despite the presepoe of Cbesc economic firctors, however, at Ehp 
end of ‘Uthmank caliphate, they do not account foe the vioitne* of 
the ingurmetion against him. As a Icptativc hypothesis to esplflin (he 
insureectiop the folio wing might be suggested. The bitter hogtility of 
certain groups towards 'Uthman arose from a sense of insKtirity 
within the new social structure i p which they found themselves, and 
'Utbman was, as it were, the represeotalive of this social structufe. 
Ip tlueir nomsdic tribes they had had a large measure of freedom and 
a certain say in the aifairs of the tribe; but now they were over¬ 
whelmed in a vast bureaucratic organization. Perhaps there was also 
a feeling that the 'guper-tribe' of Iglam to which they now bcLougcd 
had become too mueh engrossed by stipends and other worldly 
alTairs and had abandoned ils former moral standards, so that they 
could no longer glory in it or boast of its virtues as they had 
once glodcd or boasted about their tribe. Let us examine whether 
subsequent events support this hypothesis. 

After the death of "Utbman (in June dSd) the Mushms present 
in Medina elected ^Aii caliph. His election, however, was not 
universally recognized. The governor of Syria, 'Lltliman’s Idnsman 
Mukwiyah, refused to lake the oath of ailc^ance td "Aii; and some 
members of the group of lesser Meccan clans from whi'^ tbo i5rgt 
two caliphs, Abti'Bakr and "Umar, had come took up arms against 
‘All, but were defeated by him near Basrah io December 65d ((hey 
appear to have been moved by no itiote than individual desireg for 
wealth and power). About the middle of 657 ‘Ali marched from 
'Iraq against Mu'awiyah, and a battle look place at a place called 
SiBin. After seveml days of indecisive lighting, (he Syrian army is 
said to liave placed a copy of the Qur’an on a lance, and this was 
taken to be an appeal to the opposing army, their fellow-Muslims„ to 
accept the judgement of the Qur'an. A strong group within *Ali's 
army forc^ him, not merely to stop fighting and agre* to an 

' Cf. die list of ae^racts, at-Tubjri, i 30STf. 
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Arbi(«rion, but to appoint as his rcprcstntative on tho board of 
arbiters a man who was not wEioJc-hcarctdly hia supporter^ 

So tiiafly versions cif this arbitraEioa were Ei^tTi by later MuslEtn 
historians that it is Jitficult to Jcuow the trath O'f the miter. It is 
LiJedy, however, that the first inattcr to be settled by the two arbiters 
was not, as is usually Stated, who was U> be caliph, but whether 
'Uthinan had beca justly or unjustly killed. It seems likely also that 
the arbiters, at a first ineeting^ decided that 'Uthman had been 
unjustly kdiedr When (his decision was accepted by 'Ail^ many of 
those who- had forced bim to agree to the arbitration |went out" or 
seceded from him (and so gained the name of Kharyitcs or Kba^ 
warij, 'those who go out’). They adopted as their alogan the phrase 
'the decision is God’s alone’*. By this they meant that the question 
of the justness oT killing 'Uthman should never have been su 1 > 
milted to bumao decisjort, siitce (as they held) the divine law made It 
clear that be was guilty (tbiougb not infiicting a divinciy'-prescribed 
punishmeat On a provincial governor, and similar matters) aud tliat 
his killing was therefore just. Some time after their first dcciaiori vras 
announced the arbiters held a second session to consider who was to 
be caliphr They found against *Ali, but he protested against their 
finding on the grounds that it wss net in iccordacKe with the 
Qur'an and the traditiou of the Prophet. As a result nothing came 
of the arbitralLou, 

'Ali managed to reconcile the first party of Kbarljites by giving 
provincial govemorships to their leaden. A secoud secession, how¬ 
ever, did nnl completely yield to either threats or blandishments, and 
when 'All had recourse to military force, his vastly superior army 
massacred the handful of KharJjites who stood firm. Even t^s 
severity did not stamp nut the Kharuite movement. In the remaining 
year ur two of 'AH's rule five Kharijite risings we mcmtioiied by 
the historians, each involving about 200 men'* while during the 
caliphate of Mu^awiyah ( 661 ' 6 Sq) some fifteen risings ate recorded, 
the number of parlicipanls varying from thirty to 500 '*, About most 
of these risings we know very little, but there arc uo grounds for 
rejecting the statement of the historians that they were Kharijite 

^ For IHe AMBts of e and the foitowiaj yvacs of. J. WEllhawenh Thz Arab 
Ktntdem ajwt frj Fati, Cikuiu, ip(Z 7 . W-KMi L, Vewia VogliML, art.' 'A!i b- 
Abi 'Tfllih’ in Ell <i>, also'll oottfliEto ‘■A.li-Mirawli a la steesuene Kharijiu. 
AItmH ^iriaiSItuHf UnSrtTlilafia Oriealaic iH iVa/wif, iv IIS52J. 1^. 

1 Lo baiitu iilnil-IIafi; cf. tjur’sn, 12, 40, 6?. 

»IhoiUAtbIr, JCamfi, iil. IflTf., 3K)f, (A.H. 18,4]> 

' At-Tabirf, a. OJIO, 3JJS, JJBO; il. Ifl, ISf., 30f., T7, 39, 3Sr.. 40-59, SL, 64, 
ST, ^ 6 , B3, 90f., JSl.T; IhiMtl-Alhir, Li. IM-7, W9-I7, 23Sb, 229 . 24A 
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risings. One small grou^ is said ta have sJiouted Lhcir slogan of^The 
decision is Cod's alone' in tbe mosque at Kurab, and tbe others 
doubtless justified their risiDg by this slogan and pointed to some 
violation of the divine law by (fie local authorities. UoTortuaBtely 
the historiaiLS make no mention of special grjevanocs. 

Wild regard to these KEiarlJitc revoLiS two points are worthy of 
uoter The ilrst is that tbe Kharijites were just as much opposed to 
'All as to '^Ulbmau and the Umayyads, and this tends lo support the 
hypothesis that their dissatisTactioii was with the whole social 
structure and not simply with a parliculaT mau or family. It is true 
that ^All CBiTie from another section of the Mcocan arlstocracyj and 
in this respect was do improvement on 'Uthman from the standpoint 
of former camads. It is also true that ‘All had supporters whose 
attitude (at lea^t as it w&s later developed) was diametrically opposite 
to that of the Kliary ltcs. Ncvertlielcas» the Kliarijite hostility to 'Ad 
nentains to seme extent evklenoe for their dlssatisfaeilon with the 
system. The second point id be noted is that in these revolts of small 
bauds of men the Kharijites were recreating somethinE like the 
tribal or dan units with whldi they had been familiar in Ihcir lives 
as nomads. This may have come a^ut unconBclou^y, but it cannot 
have been a purely accidental devetopment, since—^aS we shall see 
presently—it was elaborated in practice and given a measure of 
thooiebcal JustdicatLon by the Azraqites. 

So far a& our information goes, those Involved in the risings up 
to ^Sl made pmetically no contributioos to the devclopnient of 
Kharljite doctrioe.'' After that dale, bowever, and especially among 
the Kharijites of Basrah, Ihoie were a number of interesting 
modifications of th* Original theological pOSiHon of lhc jnovcnMml. 
These modllications took place along two lines, one cxiiemlst or 
radical, Ibc other moderate. 

The main exponents of the exlremist inlcrprelation of Kharljite 
doclrine arc the Azraqites or Azariqah, ihc followers of Nafl'dba-al' 
Aztaq. These left Basrah about going eastwards into certain 
raouniamous regions of Persia, and. despite the death of Nafi' is 
fi85, maintained tbemsel^'cs there as a strong military body until €9S- 
The severity of some of their mcasnres mude tbeir name a synooym 
for terrorism^ and for a time they were a SCriO'Uj threat to th* security 

^Tht chleT EQureca for Khariiitc doetrinc art; aUAah'arLH at 

btamiyin, cd. H. ttiucr CZ Ivtaohul i. aJ-Haghdadj, 

Ai-Farq bayn ai-tlritlll, Cairo, I910, St-92^ arh^SluJirtitafti, K.sf-MHal w-’n- 
Nlha!, Cairo (3 volit.b 1^, ■, 170-222; also cd. E. CUrcton, l-orufon. LS4d, 
B5-] □]. CF. a^ A. S. Tdllon, Mittiim TiHokty, Ltjiulort, 1947. lS-41: E. A- 
Salcra, FaMtai Timry ewf Jiatiiuiiani a/ sbt Kitswutii, BaHiinotit, 1956. 
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of Basfftti itself. From (he fitsi tlic militant Kliarijitcft tad CDgagied m 
this pratliiMOf thalii,, the tillin-B oftiosc, even Muslims, Who 

did nol accept all their-view's. Ttcirjusiificaiion fortius was that flitch 
persons, ahhough professEng Islam, were not really Muslmisj, 
the only true Mutshnifl wee* ttieir fcllow-scetarics. The AzraqitesM 
hCiYCVCr. BOW wcnl B step further. To he a true M uslini, in their eyeS;, 
it was necessary not BWicly to hold the beliefs they held but also to go 
out to their tamp iti the rnnonlnijis. To "sit still' at home was a mark 
of imbeEicf. Morcoveij sLoce the 'unbelievers’ thus dchned were the 
eocmies of the 'Muslims';, Uie A^raiqites rxmsiderod it lawful to kLU 
them and to enslave theiT women and thildreu. 

A point of interest in this development is that the Azraqite.s were 
iu fact foiming n sodal unit not unlike the old desert tribes. It was 
compamble in size and structure, and it presumably lived mainly by 
raiding and levying tolls. It is alsQ noteworthy that some- of the 
teadeis of ihe Arraqites were among the sjcatest Arab poets of the 
age. All this goes to confirm, the hypothesis that the Kharijitc 
movement is iu pan a revival of Arab nomadism. There is tbe 
important diffcncnoc, however, that its basis ifl net kinship but 
rdigion- In this respect the Azraqhc sect is parailel to the original 
Islamic conflaiunity formed by Muhammad at Medina. Tim leaders 
were aware of this paralLclism, and spoke, fore:cample, about making 
ihcfiijrpti to their camp (just as oue Eiad imidc thc^IJwA to Medina); 
and this doubtless counoted not metciy the physical migration, but 
also the breaking of one's former ties of kinship. Where the Islamic 
cornmunity had had a living tourcc of revelations, however, the 
Azrai^itesfl were tied to the fixed rules of the Qnr'an, and it is not 
surprising that they did not repeat the surccss of the Medinan state. 

Most of lhc other Kharijite sects described by the heieslograplicrs 
exemplify in vurying degrees the moderate interpretation of tire 
Original position. Closest to the Aztaqites were the Kajdites or 
N^adat, the followers of Naydah ibn-'Aniir. About the lirrm the 
Azraqitcs went eastwards the NaJJites W'ont southwaids to the 
district of iha Yamamah in (he centre of Arabia. At tito height of 
their power they ruled a Large part of Arabia, but aa an organized 
body there they were dtstrnyed by an Umayyad army in 693. The less 
radical attitude of the Najdites is doubtless due to their responsibilily 
for governing n wide region. They came to realize that expuiston from 
the community is tiK severe a penalty for every instance of sins like 
thellj and also that circumstances often arise where the Qur'an does 
not State explicitly what conduct is right and what wrong. This led 
to a moderatLon in tlieir attitude that was not present in that of the 
Azraqitca. 
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Jn the endf however, it ^vss fl-Ot tXpcrJtncc of respanEcbilily 
produced ihe developiricEit c( Kh^rijite doctrme la a modenite 
dirccticHl, but the wjUingoeSd of certain Kharijitc gjonp^ in QaKrah 
u> live under the ruJe of neti-KtuuuLte Mnulims. From at leatt about 
660 there bad been moderate Kharijites in Sa3^FfL1l ^'bo dl^p^proved 
or the praclioc of kJlISns nOD'KharijiEes and lived devout lives. The 
chief exponents of this tendency were the sects of the Ibadiyyaii and 
Surriyyah, each of which had several subdivJsiqtis. They juslibcd 
Ihcir attitude by saying that the ‘sphere' in which they found 
themselves was not ‘the sphere cf Tslam' id<tr~tt}-Matfi) or ^Lhe 
sphere of openness’ Cfl/flflijiaft), that is:^ the ‘sphere’ where Kharijitc 
principles win; in foroe, but 'the sphere of prudent fear' {laqiyyah), 
where it was permissible for a KhariJ itc to dissemble his true beliefs, 
or, at leasts where it was not his duty to demand that the authrjritics 
should enfomC them. A state based on Khar^ile principks Still 
remained Ibeir ideal, but in the meantime they were prepared Id 
toicrate something else; and in this jnlermcdiate period conduct was 
pcrmi&sibtc which would not he allowed in tlic true Kharijitc stale. 

In (be half century or so after 680 there must have h«n many 
discussions in Basrah about the working out of this moderate 
Kharijite position. Echoes of these discussions arc preserved by the 
heresiographors. One such discussion was about the selling of 
'hcEievEng^ (Kharijiic) slavo-girls to 'unbelievers^ (rion'Khartjhc 
Muslims). Idam in general, of rxrursc, forbids the marriage of 
Muslim women to non-Muslims; so (he point at issue (since slave- 
girls would normally have marital rcTallons wi|h their masters) is 
whether nOn-Khurijite Muslims arc to be rc^rded as standing closer 
to the Kharyitos than men who do not protbss Islam in any form. 
The msyority of moderate KharijiteSi in acDondanoe with thrar 
acrxptance of nDR-KfaarJJile rule^ were prepared to regard the non- 
Kbarljile Muslims os in some sense constitutitig one community with 
themselves. Some went to lhe length of saying that they were in hhic 
sphere of monotheism* {Taw^hid}f Euid, while continuing to insist tlmt 
Other Miisbms were not ‘believers^ of allowing that they 

were 'moti0'thciit5’ {mirwatiitSdun), 

White the belief and practice of the Social group as a wtiole was a 
prominent concern of most moderate KJiarJjitcs^ so that they might 
bf said to think in cominuDal terms, there were also Some whose 
Onilook was individuBlisiiCL This found e^pressdoD in their attitude 
to children, especially the chiEdron of tfidr opponents. The more 
usual view was that the chiEdren of ‘unbelievers* and ‘polytheists^ 
were 'unbelievers' and 'po^lbeLsts*, and were to be treated as such. 
The individualists, on the Other baod^ contended that no one was an 
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^unbeliever' until he had come of a®!, fmd been lummoped to 
embrace Islam ajid had refused. Some Kttreme iodividuslista even 
thought that they otight to have no dealings with their own children 
und] they had come of age and had accepted Jslam for thcinselves. 
■this stfain of individiuJismi however, ibotiBh it prepared the way 
for the important Sect of the Mu'^tazilites, never bccatuc dominant 
among the Khar^iteSr 

Despite the communaiism of most Kharijice thinking, they have no 
spedaZ name for (be social unit which they formed. They spoke of 
themselves as ‘(he bcltevera* or 'the people of Paradise^. Nod^- 
KJiarijite Musttma were ■unbelievers’ {ki^run} and “polytheists^ or 
“idolaters' (until some of the iHodcrates pointed emt (hat the latter 
[eim should properly imply some ignorance or denial of 
monolheiim): they were also “the people of Hell’. Tlw use of these 
teriri 3 i especially 'the people of Paradise’ and 'the people of Heh', 
shows that the Kharijites in general thought of membership of the 
social unit as copfening salvation and uon-tnemhership of it as 
leading to damnation. Tlias communal way of thinking ciplaios the 
Kharijice conocm about 'associating' with “the people of Paradise' 
and “dissociating’ from 'the people of Hell’. It must have been 
dilheult not to feel that a sodal group which contained wrongdoers 
could not be 'the people of Paradise'. Hence the insistenioc of the early 
and the more e:tlre[ne Kharijites, and even of many of Ehe moderates, 
that wrongdoers had ocased to be members of the social unit. 

The communilism of Kharijite thlnltidg is further shown In the 
interpretation given to the doctrioe of the Last Day. The modcra 
Western reader of the Qur'an would take that doctrine as stated 
there to he essentially an iudividualistlc ouet a man ii rewarded or 
punished for his own good or bad deeds, and his kinsmen—that is, 
the commuDity to which he belong!)—cannot help him in any way. 
The KharJjites, bowever, as they camo to rcalizo that it 15 ioipractid- 
able to eitclude meu from the eotrLmauity for every sin, introduced a 
new Intcrpreiatiou of the rewards and punishments of the Last Day. 
>lajdah, for cx;amplc, dislingulslied between what was fliadunicntal 
in [eligiion and what was nut, and held with regard to sins in uon- 
fundamentals that God's punishment for them would not be in Hell 
and would not be eternal; chat is, a man who committed a siugle act 
of theft did nut thereby hccome onC of'the people of Hell’. All this 
implies (liat membersh^ of the social unit or community of the 
believers led to salvation, provided a tnan showed a modicum of 
diligcnuc in observing the rule; of the cummunity (so as not CiO he 
expelled from it]. 

It cannot bo aecideatal that there is a close parallel between such 
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wtiyi o( thinking about the Isluiniic commuhlly aod tbe way ia which 
the prc^rslainic Arabs thought about the tribe. We tuciw soiuotlung 
about tJie latter froiu the pgetty which has beea pr-Mervod. For the 
pre-lslaiuic Arabs a nun'f liib was meaningful ot sigDiUcajil in so Tut 
as it eKempliGed the virtues they admifcdK which arc sumincd up iu 
their ideal of fflltrmirTvnA or ^manlictess'. Manly t)ualille5t hmvc^'cr, 
were thmighi of as Iwloiigin^ primarily to the tribe, aod only 
secondarily to the individual because of his uicnibership of the tribe. 
If a man showed outstanding ccuragie, it was because lie came of 
courageous stock. While it was possible for the individual In actual 
life to fail to live up to the virtues of bis tribe, any virtue seen in a 
in3n''s conduct redounded 10 (he credit of tua stock. Moreover, the 
Tribe followed its own died custom, sometimes called the "bmten 
pnth^ or sutfnsifi- Not to follow this custom was a serious fault, and 
grave breaches or persistence in Icsser Ones led to expulsion ficm the 
tribe. Life for the Muslim became meaningful through the atiainment 
of Paradise^ and this, according to the commnnaUstJc stmin of 
(houghh happened through membership of the lalaniic community 
and the ftjUowing of its 'beaten path\ the precepts of the Qur'an, 
(It would be anachronistic at this period to emphasize the nurmah or 
practLce of Muhammad, since it was probably only towards the 
year 300 that it assumed the miponauce it now has, chough the 
phrase 'the Sunnab of the Fropliet', had been used from an early 
TilM.)^ 

The ccsnUs, theu, of this study of the early kharijitc niovemcut arc 
as follows. The movement was not a movement to oblain redress of 
economic grievances. There had indeed been a va.?t change in the 
Bcunomic hasi» of life for most of the full members of the Islamic 
Slate, and in the course of this change a few men had done very well 
for liicnasdvesi but on the whole ttw principles on which the wealth 
of the stale was distributed were regarded as fair. The social reper- 
cussLous of the economic change did much more Eo create a fetlirg 
of niaUisc, Those who had been acoustamed to tribal society missed 
the security, csscDtEsliy in. a religious or spiritual sense, provided by 
the old system; nothing in the new ^steoi q^uile replaced Jt. The 
Kharjjite movenvent is QlSl and foremost an attempt to [nouid the 
Islamic community io such a way that membership in it gave to the 
life of the individual something of the signiheanoe fonnerly given to 
it by membership of tbe tribe. That meant, as they saw it, that the 
Islamic Domnmnity had tt> bccoiue a virtuous coaotuunity according 
To the new Islamic ideal of virtue. What was SCt <?ut aa a tentative 

" TIih phcuB 'iwi/mh of the Picphet' was mod by el-Mulclirflr in 455, 
accardiea to alTabaei, u H&S. 
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bypsthcSLJ a few p&BFi back has b«n wyJl supporled by furUier 
exaitiiiiaCiaii- 

(6) (fie Sfn'il^ t^ovemtni' 

The Stii'ah ii ctymolos^Uy just ‘the party'. It is specially apphedH 
however, to 'the party of'AU', ihou^h rot aU the supporleis of All 
can bft reckoned as belonsjug to the Shi'ah or being Shi ites, but only 
those ipeciaUy characterized by party-spitil ot partisanstirp. Up to 
the time of the battle of Siffin 'Ali had Ihc support of some who 
later became KharijilfiS, and there- was ptcsumaljly also a jnsddlc 
Sioup of itMn who were neither Kbarijites nor Shi ites. The begiEimng 
of the Shfilc movement fif the report may be acceptedj was on a day 
in 6SS when si group of ‘AM's followcrE £wO« lhat they would bo 
'frieiids of those whom he befriended and enemies of those to whom 
he was h 03 lilc\i ITiat is to say. on a great many matters they were 
Prtpated to accept ^Ali's judgemfint absoluldy. It waa doubtless 
because they were partisans in this sense that the Shi''i(fis became the 
party' parw^caffcflCf, U was a tnatter of principle with them that 
ruler ruled by a kind of divine ri^bt and not as the nominee of the 
people The diffcreoce between the Kharijites and the Shdites may be 
descritMd by saying that the Kharijites wanted ao impersonal law to 
control tbc state, while the Shiites wanted the supreme control to 
be given to a cFiaiismatic leader. It is not surprising that the two 
tnovements wem bitlerly opposed to one another 
In the lists of men who showed Itbarijite or Shi'ite tcndcricies in 
the earliest period, many tribes are represented on both sides. What 
is signitlcaut, however, is that ait uaexpoctcdly high number of men 
from South Arabian tribes ace found among the Shi'iles, while those 
Kharijitca responsible for tbe thcolcjgital advance of the movemeut 
ate- mainly from a few Dorthern tribes, notably Tamlm, Hauifali and 

Shayban. □ - ^ tp 

It is important to try to -account for this difference of attitude, ii 
one looks for economic differences, there are some to be found. 
The northern tribes had been raiding the nearest settled lands of 
‘Iraq while the latter w'ere stilL part of the Persian empire and before 
Muslim expansLcm had begun to move in this direction; and these 
nortberu (ribes may therefore have been wealthier and have had 
higher stipends than the tribes from the sDUtb who joined io thE 
raids only after the Muslims began to organize theio. This point 
cannot bt pressed very far, however. Jarir ibn-'Abd-Allah of the 
southern tribe of Bajitah had a part in the early raids oomparable to 
1 Ai-taluri. i 
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that of the norcbern tribes- and BujiloJi was Sbi'iu cm tbe whole. 
Further tbcrc arc no rccor'ds of complaints, by the southern tiibes 
against the nortbern. It seems unlJbdy, tbenj that the di^tcccQl 
altitudes were due to econoiruc differences. 

It should also be considered whether tJie dhosjon into KMrijite 
and Shi^ite tribes corresponded roughly lo earlier pclitical alhances, 
Tliis is urtfortunately a very obscure subject. Tbe alhancet which are 
fo-und in the later period were probably gnEy cocniDE into 

being in the cabphatcB of'Ali (656-^1) md Mu'awiyah Yet, 

even IT (as is iikeEy) pobtical il^tors determined the attitude of some 
tribes or parts of tribes, the problem still remaius. Why did one 
group of tribes in alliance adopt one attitude and another group of 
tribes in aliiance another attitude f 

Another possible reason for the diflbrenoc is the rtbgious aflillation 
of the various tribes. U wuld be argued that in South Arabia there 
bad been much monopliysitc Christian induence from Abyssinia, 
whereas tlic noribern tribes had been rather under Nestorian 
intlucpcc from ai-Hirah. This aigumcDt could be farther supported 
by tbe fact that tliere is a certain correspondence between Sbi'ite and 
monophysitu views and between IChaHjitc atid MestorJan views. 
The monophysites placed dupliasif on the 'thcaudric (or super¬ 
human) activity" of Christ as a divine leader, while tbe Nestorians 
insisted on the need for fulfLlmcnl of the moral law. UnfortuTialicly 
for this argument, it seems to be the case that most of tbe Christians 
of South Arabia in Muhammad's time were Ncstoriaua, while the- 
northern tribe of Sbnybait was monnphysilO. Such facts make it 
impossible (e» explain the adoption of a KharUite or Shi'ite 
attitude by a tribe's previous rchgious (Christian) BthUattan. The 
correspondences mentioned, howcvcr, demand Some cxplatialion; 
and, if we had fuller knowledge of the peuettatioo n't tbe various 
tribes by Christianity, iL might be possible to see some conocKion 
between their Chrisciaii nfbJialLOn and tbeir later Muslim 
attitudes. 

More significant than ibc eCOnomcc and political dUfercnocS 
belween the Iribes which showed Kbarijite and ^i'ice leadcncies 
respeciivcJy is the fact that the SO'Uth Arabian tribes came front s 
region where for about twenty centuries there had been il tradition of 
large political units with a high degree of ciyltuab'cn. Latterly the 
civilization had been in decElnc. The Himyarite kmgdorn came to an 
end in 52S, and thereafter Abyssinian and Persian Invaders governed 
tlie region (to some extent) for half a century each, until it was 
incorporated in the Islamic slate. Nevertbeless something of llte 
tradition Still remained. In the South Arabian kingdonas the klaghad 
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been rrjflrded ai a cKarisctiaiic leader (a superhuman being);'* and 
jomctEiifls of the au ra of kEngsirip Ksans to have dung to the kideicta 
ct pntiMs of South Arabia who stiEL maintained thenaselvea as 
local rulers especially of the settled populatifHi — nomads and 
agficulturBlistB were intermingled in most parta of the regjon. 

With such ft bactEruund it ta not surprising that, in the tnalaise 
csuscd by tlic transition frum the pre^Islamic to the Lstamic social 
BiTucturf K fnany of these people from) Smith Arabia tumed towards 
(he conceptioa of a Euperhuman or semi-divine icader. Perhaps they 
had been originally attracted to Islam because they unconsciously 
found in Muhammad a leader of this sort. The underlying idea would 
be that salvation or signiflcanc* was to be found in membership of 
a ctmnriuiiity with a semi-divine leader. Some of *Ali"6 early followers 
retorted to Kharijite critics that 'Ah had ^truih and g,uidftQ«\ and 
the latter word jarticularEy has a religious eontiotaticm; it is 'guid¬ 
ance' id the way of Ood. (he way to Paiadise.. Thus> while the 
Kharljites revived in an Islamic form the tradition of the nomadic 
trilK, the Shi'iles, to begin with at least, were giving an Islamic form 
to the old South Arabian tradition of a kingdom with a semi-divine 
kiug- Thjls difference EQ hackEround and tradition is the chief reawn 
why some former nomads b>ecaiuc Kbarijites and some Shi'ites. 

In ihe subsequent developimcnt of the Shi'ite titovcmenL there ii 
not the same proliferation of petty risiugs by handfuls of Pten as 
among the Kbarijites. Sht'ite risings are mostly serious attempts t* 
gain coutrul of the caliphate as a whole or of some sizeable psirt of it. 
Such atiempfs musl be carefully prepared, and so a feature of the 
Shi'iie maveiucnt ia ‘■underground' planning. Kufah was the chief 
centre. Them was a Shi'itc revolt thereagainst the Umayyadsin 671, 
there wai the indfeetual attempt of al-Husayn to seize the caliphate 
in 680, encouraficd hut in Ihe end not supported by ths men of 
Kuftth; in Kufah was organized in 634 the unsuccessful rising of the 
so-called Peuilenls (who, be it rroted, had four thousand men) from 
the remnaiits of this rising and from other sources aJ^Mukhtar in 
6S5 collected an army which enabled him to control Kufah and the 
surroundiug region for over a year. After this tliere were no more 
Shi'ite risings for over fifty years, and by that time it was probably 
obvious that the disLnttgration of the Umayyad cahphatc was 

1 Cf. J. RjekiTnana, in Arabit MfrStfieiwU irranf 

rr^am, Louviin, ]?il. For a Vi*r sumrwity of our preserit keowltflit of 
South Arabia, cf. H. RodEruon, in R. GrousKt ntitf B. O- Leonard, Hitteln 
Unhtnelte, U (tocyclopfdic dc la FKiadc, «j]. iv), Paris, l>S7,13-20. 

1 Lhls of pcTti^parii* in [he ^bovt three rislats are found in Ar-Tabati, 
iL 136; 3fl6;a?7,He. 
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JuiffiiiWiitL We hear of two Slhj'ilc SeCt^iian Icadjcre bring cjKculcd 
ED 737 and on* in 742^ but they were stUl at tJic itageof pJoiting afld 
ptanning. The Grat acEoal revolt was that of Zayd ibn-'AU (agrani^jbn 
of al^Hu£ayn)in 740wlljch Cflffli to MtJliiVg.* AfiOtherjlHl by a Ereat- 
grandwri of JaTar ibn-Abd-Talib in 744, fared better for a time but 
also in the end caiue to nolhinE,^ Finnllyj the Ln&nrrection of Abti- 
Muslim which was sneceuful mbrinjgdjig the 'Abbastd dynasty to the 
throne iiV^S Ln some respects a Shi'ite movement, 

The best point Co notice about this phase of (he Shi'ite movement 
is that several actual leaders (notably al-Multhtar), WPlO did not 
themseli'es belong to the Meccan clan of Hashim, the clan of 
Muhammad and his kinsmen, adopted the device oF ihe absent 
leader. They claimed that a meinE>cr of the clan of Hoshim, that is, a 
charismatic leader, had appointed them to lead the revolt in its 
preliminary stages. Id many cases there wbs no truth in the dalm, but 
in tlic rircumgtanccs oF tht lime it Could not be refutedand it was 
useful In that it enabled men with gifts for leadership to mobilize a 
foUowiDg of Slu'ites. Up to the end of the Umayynd caliphate, and 
even later in the oftkiaJ ‘Abbasid view. thecliarJsmata were regarded 
as belonging to ilae whole clan of Hashim and not merely to the 
descendants orMuhaminjtd through his daughter Fatimah, 

From iliis conception of the abient leader it was not diJBcult to 
pass to messianic ideas. In several casts wliere the charisma! io leader 
died it WilS claimed that he had not really died, hut was living on iu 
conocalmcTit aud would one day return as Ihe Malidi ('the guided 
o-nc‘, a being similar to the Messiah in some Jewish thought) and 
would establish justice and righteousness on the earth. It is worth 
noting that the Sfu'itc idea of Ihe hidden imein or leader had a 
similar fuitction to the KhaHjite idea of 7hc sphere of prudent fear'. 
It justified the Sbi'lles In accepting the existing social and polilical 
structure without forcing them to admit that it was perfect. It is 
iutereslillg that Zayd, ttu leader of the revolt of 740 and a great- 
great-grandson of Muhammad, denounced the idea of the lilddcn 
imam and insisted that any true Imam must be aetivc and come 
forward publicly. Such an attitude was perhaps justified at a time 
when ihc Umayyad caliphate was disintegrating^ but part of Ihe 
reason for Zayd'a failure was that he made conccssigns to the main 
body of non-Shi'ile MnsLim opinion which alienated the extrejtie 

t [bid. ii. I&l'9f.; ae-NawtKi|{tiIi, Firi^ n), M. lUltel', JsiantMl, 

J931. J4| etc, 

* An^NawfeafthtE, Stlf.^ etc. 

* Cf. Ibid, ly, JI ^ and. I. FrlfdloCrUltr, ia Jaur/n?l e/ ihe Atnirlrlht Oflinisl 

xsiOj ]24ff. 
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ShiNtca, Dissatisfaction wilh an imam who W&S msrtly hidden is to 
he seen in the attempts efiome aroups to regard AS superhuman their 
actual successful Leaden flitc Abn-Muslim) or the aetual caliph 
(like al-Mansitr in 75Sy.^ 

The movement in favour of the ^Ahhaiids as directed by Ahu- 
Muslim htousht to^^ther several strands of the Ehi'itc movement 
and its ideas. The idea of the representative of the absent imam was 
prcmiiient. Atm-MusLuiiH in fact appointed by the head of 

the family of al-'AbbasK tJaimed to he aeting on behalf of an imam 
of tlic dan of Hasilim who had not yet beeo chosen or desisnated. 
In this way he gained the support of roany who would not have been 
ready to siipport him liad they known that the imam (horn the clan 
of Hashim would in fact be from the family of al-'Abbas, for the 
groups which had been iavolved in the rising of al-Mufctitar and had 
then turned to messianic ideas he claimed (presumably only after the 
first ^Abhasid had been publicly named as imam and caliph) that the 
son of al-Mukhtar’s imam had bequeathed the imamate. on his death 
(about 7ie] to the head at that time of the family of al-'^Abbas.* For 
those who had followed 2ayd in 7JU and subsequently bia son 
Yahya he dainted that he was seeking vengeance for their blood. 
All in all the idea of the charismatic leader or imam played an 
important part in 'Abhssid propaganda. The ccmiinuins importance 
of this idea is shown by the fact that the 'Abbasid caliphs after the 
first arc known not by their name but by a title which implicitly or 
explicitly contains the name of God and means that the calij^ is 
divinely aided anti supportedr Thus the second caliph is known as 
al-Mansur, and this title means 'tht OUC rendered victorious (hy 
Cod)'; iimiLarly Haran ar-Rjlshid is Hamn (ot Aaroil) 'the one 
rightly guided (by God)'. 

Another important feature- of the 'Abbasid movement nnd indeed 
of the Shi'ite movement in gcncml was that mote and mote the rank 
and file (and some of the leaders) came to be not Arabs but non- 
Arab Muslims. Up to the end of the Umayyad period the IslamJc 
■Dommunity Of itrnmsh sceriis to have becdi thought of as a federation 
of Arab tribes to which a number of rion-Arab (and non-Muslim) 
groups were attached AS dependents. If a man who was not an Arab 
made a profession of Islam, he was attached to an Arab irit>e a? a 
'client' plural mmiWi); apparently this was the only way in 

which he could cicrcisc his rights as a full citizen of the Islamic stale, 
and draw his stipend (when he had one). Since the fnawaU or clienis 

'■ Of. la-Nn'wb.ilibli, ; alto 'frlUofi, MtfiHiti 23-^; Walt, 

'Slii'iSrn ervdjer [he Umayyad a", fta Royat Asfaiit Saeitfy, ISS), 

I cr. S. MoKati, art. ' Abu Huehim' in Eucytlopectia if lihrUySKOTV^ etlircoa. 
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akc* indudcd slaves who had been seL ficc, a certain intcriarity was 
felt to atladi to the statu&j and tEie non^Arab Mtjslims came itiofe 
and more to r»et3t this. The rising of al'MulthtAr in was 
supported aL lirst by bolhi Arabs and mawali: but some ot ttie Arabs 
were annoyed when abMuklitar accorded egual treatroeut to the 
ffwwjW. and he latterly cacne to rciy more and tnoie on. the tnamfi. 
Frolection of "the weak' (that is^ the ntawali) was a promLnent item 
in the programnie of 7.ayd in and also in that of Ahu-MtBlim, 
The laltcr being himself a Persian mawln gained the support of many 
other Persians, and this was probably the decisive factor in the 
success of the 'Abbasids, 

It is necessary here to try Co eKpEaLn why the Shi'ice ideas came Co 
have so much attraction for the mtusiS. UnrortuDnitely the matter is 
ob^curc^ for Arub writers Lisuaiiy consider it sufficient to say that a 
man is a jnenWfi and give no further indication of his racial origin. 
Only oecasionaily are there statementa or hints about it, and these 
have not yet been thoroughly studied by Western scholars. In the 
dosing stages of Abu-Muslim’s rising there were certainly many 
Persian mawafi^ but it seems probable that many of tJie of 

Kufah who beeanut Slifites under sl-Mukhtar were descended from 
the old Aramate-spcalting inhabitants of ^fraq. Since these were the 
majority of the population there this is wbat might be expectedand 
the presumption is supported by a number of little pieces of 
informaiLon (while other such pieces show that there was cyen a 
nuiubec of flwwo/f of Arab descent). 

The question of the identity of ibe nKiwsli is not of primary 
importance in the present study> since in any case 'Iraq had seen a 
considerable Fusion of Persian and Aramaean etemcnis in the 
p^rcvjjQua century or two. If it may Em assumed, howeycr, that there 
was a large number of Ammsean flrfluwff, this mates it pqsaibic to 
explain how Sht'ism passed from the Arabs to the tntnirali nud 
especially to the Peisiads. The Arabs adopted Shi'ism because they 
felt that life was given signihcancc by belonging to a community with 
a charismatio leader. The Aramaeans of ^Iraq, however, were also 
the heirs of a tradilioo, CvCa older than that of Soutli Arabia, in 
which large populations had Looked for salvation to the activity of a 
divinely appoinicd king on their behalf.^ A more recent allcgianco to 
monophysita Christianity perhaps forened a bridge bctvrecn some of 
the South Arabian Arabs and the Aramaeans of 'Iraq. Tliis would 
explain how Aramaeans came to join Shi'ile Arabs, while the 
intermingling of Aramaean and Persian traditions in 'Iraq would 
ease the incorporation of Persians also. 

■ dh U. trankfcrli Xi»£i/\fp ewf She ffwtr, ChEeajpa^ t9<S. 
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Tt has to be notiocd, however, that mawnH vnzt attracted (o 
Kharijite ss wd] as to SEu*itc doctrineSr There Is the inejKirt of a 
Kbarijitc {whose date is imfortunatriy not given) who proclaimed 
Ihe coming of a Fenian prophet; and this doubtless indicates that 
Jit himself was of Persian stock.' Among the minor figures of the 
earlier Kharijite niovement some tmwali arc mentioned; and in 
North Africa many Berbers adopted Kharijitc doc^incs. It was not 
surprising that many ttiowali should become Kharijites, for it was a 
Kbarijrtc prinedpJe that the position of imam of caliph was open to 
all good Muilims and was not restricted to Arabs, still less to the 
lobe of Quraysh. Despite this thooictica] insistence of the Kharijites 
on the equality of aU Muslims, it is possible that it was more dilTicuLL 
among the Kharijites for a non-Arab lo attain real power^ at least in 
the eastern provinces of the Islamic empire. Because of the 
prominence of communal ideas among the Kharijites, the Arabs 
with their strong tradition of tribal solidarity and their belief in thdr 
superiority would lend to receive the leading positions. (The case was 
difTeient in the western provinces where the Berbens also had a 
strong tribal trnditionO Among the Shi'itcs, on the other hand, 
though for the majoriiy the imam had always to bc an Arab of the 
clan of Hashim, he might be hidden or absent, and ihc actual 
leadership, aS the iostanoc of Abu-Muslim sfiows, might be io the 
bands gf a noit-Amb. 

From this study of the early Shi'ite movement, then, we conclude 
that it was a way in which spiritual needs were met for those 
belonging to a tmJition ID which an important part was played by 
the chariimatic leader. The ccDnomic position of those who bec^e 
Shi'iles was much the same as that of those who became Klmrijites. 
Some had specific ecoDomic grievances, but Ihe movement as a whole 
was an attempt to remedy the social malaise resultins in the change 
froiti nomadism to being the miliiacy caste of an empEre [or* in the 
CAM of the mtnvali, from the breakdown of the Persian empire), 


(c) The will to separation 

Individuals and groups of men arc constantly quarreling with one 
anoihcr about all sorts of maticrs. Confiicts of economic interests or 
of personal ambiticuis arc frequent reasons for such quarrels. The 
accounts which have been preserved of the seels just studied, the 
Kharijites and Shi'iEes, show that, even within the sub-sects of each, 
splils were constantly occurring. Not all such splits and quarrels, 
however, are relevant to the study of the disintcgraticm of a society* 
^ A1-Ash'ad, i- 303. 
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but only (hose which attftiQ a dfigrfic of pcnuancnct. Many quHiricts 
soon die ool; and are forgotten. The phiassi 'will to disunity’ and 
'will to scparaiLon’ are here tiscd only where a quatiel or split has 
become more ihao temporary. The problem before iis> then, is why 
Some tittle quarrels quickly fade away wlitle others spread until ibcy 
produce century-loeg major divisions of a great comiuunity. 

By way of preriminary it may be noted that, where the wiD. to 
separation appears among a whole collection of people or of groups 
of people, that implies that there is in the mllection a measure of 
integration or unification. Moreover, wjiat integrates or unifies a 
SfiC( of Kharijites or Shi’ltes is prOSumably the same kind of thing aS 
intcgratH the Islamic commuDily as a whole. Tliis process of 
inCegralion in it^ general aspccia is the main subject of study In the 
present thnpier, and further discussion of it must wait until the 
ooncludJng section. Meanwhile what has to be considered is how 
within an integrated whole thete can be a focus of partial integration 
leading (o a division of the whole. 

It should perhaps alsO' be emphia5i7cd that the pheciomenoa hem 
being considered is that of division within a unity. When one rcffcctJ 
upon it, the strength nf the will to unity within the Islamic commuiuly 
is seen to be remarkable. Ill CCrtuin regjous, such as Tiaosoxtafia and 
North Africa, there was vigorous resislauce to inoorponitiou within 
the Islamic state, hut onoc people had been incorporaied they hardly, 
ever tried (0 become independent, again, Tho Islamic state, of course 
was immensely powerful, and it would have been a costly business 
for any group of indcpcndcnccdovers to assert (heir indepcndcuce. 
Bven so, it is surprising that we hear pracLically nothing of 
movements for absolute autonomy, but only of movements for 
autonomy within an Islamic framework, like those of some Kharijit* 
sects- In general die Arabs, who miglit have had a large measure of 
autonomy by retiring to Ihc Stcppes of Arabia, Wtre Chmiy in favour 
not merely of the Islamic state (which is not surprising in view of (he 
material advaritages it conferred) hut also of the Islsmic religion. 
There is no mention of any dcsiro to rctum to Arab paganism. In 
vtew of the contrast between the Islamic onllock and that of pre- 
Islam Ic Arabia this is remarkable. The wide accepiancc of the new 
social and political structure we can undcTstaud^ it is like the general 
aeoeptanee iu India of the outward aspects of \VestcTn culture, 
despite the efforts of Gandhi with his spinning-wheel to avedd 
bccomiog dependent on Western technology. The acceptance at the 
same time, however, of the Islamic leligicu seems tn require for its 
eitplauation the admission that (bc Arabs were unable even to think 
of their new pnhtkal structure c3roept in Islamic terms. They might 
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say that tti* Islamic Mate was lllce tlic Byiantinc anJ Persinti empires; 
bull, if they went [jfl to 53y liow it diJTcrtd-p th^ hsd to "msc Fcugious 
lerms It was ruled by a calipb^ wbo was not one of a lin* of 
cmperoTi but the successor to the temporal pc/vrzn of a prophet; ibe 
caliph's powers were Umired by tbc sacred law revealed m a sacred 
boot and ibc Stipends they rBosived for soldierly activities were for 
taltinR part ia a holy war against unbelievers. This strong viLi to 
unityoa an Islatnic basis, then, underlies the separative movementa 
of at least the trsl century arid a half of Islam (apart from the wars 
of the Hiddali at the time of Muhammad'a death). 

In so far as a sect of Kharijites or Sbi'itos aeted zs a unity, what 
was [t that broujiht them together ? The above Studies show that it 
was not Dommon materiid interests (though these may sometimes 
have given the impulse to tommon aetion). What vft found was 
a oomflioEi rcactjoii XQ aji PConoinH: and Bflcia! siluitioni. but ttiic 
rmininon reaction was primarily due to a common religious tradition. 
These paints are oanhrmcd by looking at the directions in which ^e 
most vigorous efforts were maderTlioughfas is allowed) the Kharij|tc 
and Slu'itc movements w'ere responsei to an economie and social 
situation their clircf effortJ were not directed towards altering the 
existing system, cicept m go fat as the ^Abbaad movement aimed at 
ending tho inferiority of (be tmwaH. What the Kharijites wanted 
above all was the fuller application of the revtilcd law, while the 
Shi'Jtes gave great prominence to the need for a ebarismatic leader. 
There is further confirmation of the above contentions in the 
criiieisms which the Kharijites and Shi'itcs made of one anolher. The 
former argued against (be latter that the community might fbh into 
sin if it promised to obey all the oomrnandg of a leader, since the 
leader might give a wrong command; and the latter ur^d against 
the former that an imam who was merely elected by his followers 
(and so bad no diarisma) was liable to lend his community astray. 

Thus (be insistence of the Shi'itcs on the elevation of the imam 
above the law was fell by tbc Kharijites to endanger the salvation (or 
significance) of the community and its members as tbey (the 
Kbarijites) undcTstoud the matter. The Sbi'itcs in their turn, felt ibat 
the salvation of the conununiLy was tbieatened by the Kharijitc lack 
of codccrti for a cliaristnatto imam. Each of (he two sects regarded the 
other as its bitterest enemies, but each was also opposed to tlie body 
of non'Kharjjite and Mn-Shi’ite Muslims because of their neglect 
of the points whicb each sect considered necessary for salvation. 
Here is the secret of the will to separation. It becomes deep and 
enduring when quarrels ooeasioacd by other matters come to be 
linked up with the question of salvation Of, id Icss rttigious tcrmsj of 
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Ihfi signifimnM: and mtaningfuTtiKi of tlic lives of JndlviduaJa and 
ocKnimuoititt. If you fetl that con^Qued association with someone U 
liable, because of the way he thinks oraets^ to deprive ynur life of ils 
si^iflcanoc, then you are stnonely moved to have BOthing (o do with 
him and to exclude him from thecommunitji of which up till now you 
have both been membcis. You probably go on (o tuaggccate the 
factors making for significance in your own community and those 
maki^ against it among the people from whom you are scpeiating. 
The line of division between you and your opponents becomes; more- 
definite and inore rigid. Certain simple tests arc used to decide on 
which side of the line a man Stands j, and so the will to separation 
becomes something settled. 

This curious phenomciicn of a separative process oecniring wUhin 
an integrative process without completely cancelliDg it Out—for 
CKtmpIe, though the Shi'ites separate ttieuiKlves from the Sunnites 
or orthodox, they continue to be Muslims, acocptlna (he Qur’an, 
and so on—may be explained by the conception of the 'dynamic 
image’. By 'dynamic image' I mean an image capable of generating 
or releasing psydlita! energy, This is much the same as what is 
sometimes called an ^archetype' (nniably by C, G. Jung) or a 
'primordial Image', but is intended in a metaphysically neutral seinse, 
that is^ without tlie metaphysical connclatious sometinoes attached to 
these other phrases. I shall tise the term 'dynamic image', then, 
mairt|y at the phenomenal level to indicate the faa that in an 
ideational system such as that belonging to a religion, whert there is 
a wide oontEtt of imageiy, a certain nnage (or a small number of 
linages) which Is embedded in this system and- content is specially 
cfTcctivc io generating or releasing psychical energy, Obscrvatinn 
further shows that there Is some connexion between the power of 
a dynamic image and the strength of the tradition behind it; and ihts 
point has been implicit in some statements made abovs, 

The appEication of this conception to the will to Siparatpon is aa 
follows. Islam as preached in the century after Muhauunod Ls in 
example of ail ideitional system (even though it was not theologically 
systematized). In accepting Islam men were acoeptiilg this ideational 
system and (he imagias ombedded in it. Most men probably accepted 
the system as a whole withnui being clearly aware of the importance 
they attached to the various aspects. Vet ^most certainly th^ were 
moved by certain images or parts of the system more than by others; 
and different men would be moved by dilTcrcnt images. Those groups 
which became ShTite were doubtless from the first attracted and 
moved by the dynamic image of (he Charismatic leader which was 
present Er the ft^re of Muhammad, the Messenger sent by God; 
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whilft Tor chose who became Kharijites Cic attraction would be tbq 
image of (be holy or qfaarimi^icio oonuuunity wlucb had rcocivul 
vod was based on ihc Word of God. In the social maloiso which 
bccamt acute about (Ire year 650 thegr thoughts began to be more 
occupiied with (be dynutnic images that had brst moved them, and 
they became more c^pILdlly aware of thetn and saw live need for 
greater emphasis OH tlvrm in the ideational system of Tsiatii. It is 
because an ideational system aircb as that of Islam coittaina a nurnber 
of dynamic Ltnagcs and bocausc sotue men are cbieRy mO'Ved by one 
and Some by another that it is possible tes have jepaTalivo processes 
within a wider jategrattvo process. 


3. THE JTiOORPORATlOS Of THE PEItSiAlMS 

So far ibis study has been mostly coucertiod with Ibe Arabs, though 
in the last Section there were ceTerenws lo Perjiaus. One of th* 
outstanding aebievements of Islam has been its inoorporalion of 
Arabs and non-Arabs into a cojnmumty with a large measure of 
unity and inlegration. Among the ooii'ATab races thus Luoorporated 
a disdnetion may be drawn between, those of the heartlaods, like the 
Persians, the Berbers, and ihe Turks, wbo came within the JjUmic 
empire at an early period of its existence, and those of tbe periphery, 
like the peoples of East and West Africa, Malaya and Indonesia. 
The Persians camicl bt said to be typical of tlie nou-Arab peoples 
of Che heartlands, for in their rdatioiis to Islam tliere are many 
diffetences between them and the Turks and the Berbers^ for 
example. Yet it is inevitable that something should be said about the 
Persians because of (heir important place in Islamic civjlJzatioat and 
what is said about the Persians may indicate xn a general way the 
kind of factOiS which led to the incorporation of other non-Arab 
people of tbe hearllands into the Islamic community. 

Tbe position of the Persians in the Islamic communjly is a subject 
of great fascination for the -sociologist, flcrc is a people (or group of 
peoples) with a long cultural tradition of their own, who become 
merged Id a uvllizatJon whose central ideas are not theirs, and ytt 
who within this foreign civjJi^tLon attain to a rich flowering of their 
own special gifts.. Then, after a time, they become separated from the 
main body of the .Mukims and form n special sub-communlty of 
their own (front tbe beginning of the shtteenib century). While the 
fascinaiion for the student of this whole course of dcwlO'pnicnt 3i 
clear, it soon becomes eriually dear, when he trios to answer some 
of the obvious questions, that it is a subject of very great dtfSculty, 
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and thal a grtat deal at iicaeatdi on smaU paintB li« to Tx doM 
before auytliiag like adequate answer? can be to sqnjc of the 
inain questions. 

One Oif the first points that becomes clear is that the Ptrstatis of 
the sevenib and ei^ch centuries cannot be treated as a unity. The 
chiefs of scmi-scrtlcd tribes with their followers, and the (a 

kind of local gentry or squirca) wirh ihc villagers under them, wc» 
iri a vastly different position, from the town-dwcll,crs of Many 
of the refcrencts to Pciaians in the first three ocnluiEcg of Islam, 
especially Ln contexts dealing with, litcjaturo, arc (o the latter group, 
who were probably pcrsianized A ramatans rather than pure Persians. 
Despite the dilfercnoes, however, all the groups who are in any sense 
Persian had conic to sojne extent udder the influence of the Iranian 
cultural tradition. Apart from everythidg else they had been for four 
centuries under the rule cf the Sasanid dynasty which supponed ibc 
.Zoroastriar] religious institution and was siupparted by it, and which 
id this way was appending Iranian culture. Thus there was both unity 
and variety atuoug the Persians, but it is dif^cult to say how much 
there wa-s of each. 

This study cf the iTicorporation of the Persians in the Islamic 
community is thus a study which at present consists more in asking 
questions than in answering them. If tentative answers arc given here, 
it is mainiy in order td stimulate other scholars to discover better 
answers. 

(a) Eatnomia faetoft 

The First question to be asked is whether there were any econornic 
factors which facilitated or encouraged the islamitatiod of the 
Persians. At first sight it might seem that there were no iruportant 
econonu'o factors, Tlic Sasanian cmpiK had bocn conquered by the 
Arabs, but that led to no radical change III the economic basis of the 
lives ^ the Inhabitants, Even the detailed administraiion was little 
altered at first. The main change was that the ultimate redpient of 
the tajces was the Arab ruling instctulinn and not the Sasatiian. It was 
also the cast that some remission of taxation fnllowed upon onn- 
vorsLou to I^lare, and this motive undoubtedly led to many 
conversions. Nevertheless it Seems Unlikely that such a selfish aud 
material motive could have produced that deep acceptance nf Islam 
which must be presappqscd as a basis for ihe fioweritig of Persian 
culture within Islam, 

The economic situatiaa, however, was dior complex thau the 
above description saggesix. A gradual ecnnojnin change had been 
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■alpine nlftcc under the Sajanian empire, and this chaug* COQtirtUCd, 
S mSTtl.. tUmic. I. h., t«=o by Sanb.M 

8i a proem of urbatii 7 ^(.on.^ and it eanic about naturalty ihrOLgh 
Sbfi pLcuW ia the Sasaoian empire Ofthc l^nd of Iraq wiih Its high 
culture and its deep tradition of settled Lfe. Indian 
connected with the expansion of Buddhisna mto Sogdia and the 
upper Oxua valley, may ala* have contributed to the proem of 
urbanizatioi] hut they can only have been of secondary JoipoTlatice, 
and rnay be neglected here.* Basically, urbatiiiatioo wras one nspst 
of the growth of commerce and handondustry. At Ibc sam* luirt, 
however, it meant the spread of the higher cuUur«, c^cially the 
'Imqian, and the assimilaiion i* tb^ of the indigenous Itaman 
culture. The situittOD was not unlike that 111 the moderpi world, where 
Asia and Africa arc busily taking over the technology and mdust^ 
of the West and at the same time are being intlucnoed willy-nilly by 
some of ihe ideas present in Western eulmre. 

The Arab conoucst. though it did not greatly change the ecniwimc 
basis of life throughout the former Sasankn empire, coutinued and 
developed the proem of urbanbation. New ctus scr^ 

limes mil of Arab mtlilary camps, lilce Basrah and Kufah. The Arabs 
who administered the empire mosBy came from the former Mecc^ 
mcrchiDt class, and their system of administration might be expected 
not to discourage trade, perhaps actively t* cnwtiragc it. Moreover 
the Ijlamit caliphate was much krger than the Sasasuan empirei 
by the inclusion of rich provinces like Syria and and the 

rissibilitJcs of trade were theiefore greatw. If most ^raiuns had 
found it desirable to share in the material culture of the Sasam^ 
empire, they had even more reason to want to share in that of the 
caliphate. 


{b) SocUti facieri 

In attempting to disenver the social repercussions of tbU economic 
ctuinge we must again go bach to the SasanianS. In early Sfisanian 
times ihcre are said to have been fourclasjea, nanaely, ihcZoroastrian 
cteray, the seldiccs, the bareaucracy or secretaries, and the people; 
the lalter ocuid be further subdivided into peasants, ar^aus and 
traders'*. Within the military aristocracy there were distinctions 
I W BartheJa 'Die pcrtlaclie Su^ubUa noU di? mnderne Wissensdiam, 

wi* 

“ToSSSS.. i-J™ »» -Sili"". Csw.lftto. 

JT-113. 
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bctwwn the tuads of the sprcat familio, (he pJBVinriat goveg-noD 
(flloiie Witt vassa] princes), and the. SttUirrs or villa^i>!&rds (r/lAfirfl'j), 
and ttvc relative imporianot of these aroufH varied from time to time. 
The impoitanE cha-ngp, howevH:, was the growlli in the (mWer of the 
secr^ary-class at the cipcjise of ttie der^;y and itcsgldkrs. The more 
civilized the empire became, ihc more heavily the rider had to lean 
on the bureaucracy. Naturally, tOc, the biireaucracy was drawn 
largely from the mrxst civilized part of the pcpulati-cm, the 
ptrsianizcd-Aiamacao tOWfl-dweUcre of 'fraq. Unfortunately we do 
not know laiieh about these people. Wem all the secretarJei 
Aramaeans, or were some pur* Persians? What was their religioiis 
ontloolc? Hew far was their education in their own hands, and how 
far was it eootroiied by the ZoroastHan clergy 7 

Tlic Zoroastrian tlcrgy cerlainJy played an important role througb- 
O'Lit the .Sasanian period. Zoroastrianism was the oESnial religion, and 
provided (he ideational framework for the state, Tiic dergy thus had 
considerable influence. Tlwy controlled the judiciary and the highH 
education. Opposition to the ofiiniat religion was curbed by persecu¬ 
tion, the motives for this being mainly politinai. Nevertheless (he 
masses of the people seem to have fdt IS time went on that the clergy 
were chiedy interested in maintaining their owtt powcT, and that to 
do this they supported the interests of the ruling institution agaiust 
those of the people. The Mozdakite movement iu the early sizlh 
Dcntury was an czprcssiou of popular discontent. In 'Iraq many 
turned to Maniobaicamsm—perhaps members of (he secretary dossi^^— 
quite apart from the large numbers wbo became Christians, Thns, 
despite the gicar power of the Zoroastrian clergy in the Saianian 
empire, the foundations nf that power were gjadiiaily eaten away, 
and, when the rulLrtg ioatitution of the empire broke up in the face of 
(he Arab invasion, the rciigSous jnstitution also collapsed. For a 
time a nominal head of (he Zoroasirians was rergogni^^ by the 
Muslimj^* but apart from that the hierarchy diisappearEd. Oroups of 
people iiere and there in the Istamic empire g^mained faithful to their 
religion for cea(uries, but others dedd^ it was better to emigrate to 
places like CJujarat in India. The great majority, however, became 
Muslims. 

Along with (he Zoroas(i'ian clergy much of the Sasanian 
admiuistraiivc Tnaohinc was swqH away by the Arab conquest. The 
Arabs, however, were ontious to retab as much as peosible, since 
they were in no position to create a whole administration ex 

^ Cf. fiarcibeliJ, op. eli., a eliitf seciviary called Apeshim. 

' Cr. Spiilcr, Iran, The local clergy ntalned aoioc newcc ^ c.i. a fu/^otSti 

ac Darubjicd (al^firlndhuri, 
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nihilo. This bigtuef ofGcLals Iberefore^ but the 

local adiULiiLilratora and the secretaries were rccaincd. These local 
adminislratOT^ priinarily ibe claS£ of S^uifes {dihgans), Id 'Iraq 
and Persia^ while a few towns and villages had come lo terms with 
the Artbs ^foM being Rltactcd and had thus scoured treaties which 
guaranieed local autonomy and rcsiriclcd the tribute payable to a 
Axed atrtcuqi, mofC of Ihe country had been ' taken by force' and 
could be disposed of by the caliph as be pleased. Even where thwic 
was no treaty^ however, the caliph^ found it advisable to eoobnti the 
pgsition cf the Squire in eacb village and tnakc him responsible for 
collecting the taxes and adniLnisccritig justice. Afler the Arab 
coaquest the class of squires and local magnam thus retaioed 
their position in the Scoial Structure. 

This sodfll security meant that it was not in any way urecnt for 
the squires to become Muslims, Some had actually adopted Isiatn, 
however, and made treaties with the Arabs ai an early stage in tlie 
conquests before the hnal pattern of Arab administration h^ 
bocome clear. Otltcrsfelt s certain degrudiitioa in the fact that as non- 
Mustinis under Muslim rule they had to pay a poll-tax, since under 
the SasaoLans qnly the lower dafSK had paid SUch a [a.x; and this js 
explicitly mentioned as a motive for the conversioa of some squires 
near Ijfalum.' Whether the squires of ‘Iraq felt in the ssuue way on 
this niattcr is a point on wlbch We cannbt be ceriaui, but it seems 
clear that sooner or later they all accepted [sfani- 

Tbc position stiitis to have been a httle dllferent in the cast, 
espedalLy in Sogdia, the region beyond the Oxus round Bukhara and 
Samarqand- Here commcjice had Jlorij flouriahisd, and next to “Iraq 
this was the moSE eivUi^cd part qf the SaSanian empire. There was 
strong Buddhist influertce. The local leaders^ some of whom were 
more important than squires, had much indepecdence of spirit. Tltcy 
aoceplod [he Isiomic state, but tried CO maintain a distinctive position 
williin it and did not at hrst become Muslims. This independent 
attiludt Is no doubt connected with the slrcngth of the oamincrce- 
baKcd legioual economy, In cour^ of time, liowevier> they preaumahly 
cUmc to See that if they were to malnlain thdr comnicice tlvcy muJt 
be full members in the Islamic empire. Similarly in iLhciasan, where 
there had been cctisidcrablc Arab settlement^ the leaders must have 
rcaii7.Bd that in order to share in rhe cocruucTce and culture of the 
empire ihcy must be Muslims.* Thus the attraction of ‘IraqLan 

^ AUDnlflclIiuri, 514; the evjdcms on which this puraaroph 

HTidthejMevleianachhaud ls cldrJysimmariieclie D,C. Denoell. Cftprerdfn 
j*f flafi ht EarJy Jttam, CUntb/idge tU,S.A.), 1950^ H-12, eap. 2fl’35. 

»Cf, UtnnHl. I ] MB; H. A. B. Oibh, Tkt- Arab Coi»s««i in Ct!\ffst /tin, 
i^odoix 1923. 
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cuUure for the other LDPi^bitants of the Sasaniui cri^piic continued 
uncter the MtLslirns, and ivias- an ilUportaac flietOr in biingiag many 
PeifdanS to accept Islam. 

The secretaries were in a soaicwhat diA^rent poeEtJod, since they 
themselves, at least to a kr^ E:ttcnt, the benrets of the old 
Traqjan cuEture. For a time they were in no danger of losing thcii 
positions, sLnoc their work was almost identical with whatii had been 
Under the Sasankns, and there was no one cUc who conk perform it. 
Offices passed from father to son,’ About 7I>3^ however, al-MajJaj ,ihe 
governor Df^fraq, is said to have decided to stop usiltg Persian as the 
language for official business and to use Arabic instead. This was 
made possible fey the fact that he had a Muslim available who knew 
both Persian and Arabic, ^irtcc this Muslim was a cEient of the tribe 
of Tamim, there is some justification for supposing that he was a 
persianized Aramaean and a recent convert^ ]ie had $crved JO junior 
positions under the former Persiaa-speahing head of the bureau (who 
had just been kitted). The iattcr’s son, who prohabty enpectcd to 
succeed, was sceptical of the pcssibllily nf conducting the business in 
Arabic^. Despite this opposltioa from 'vested iaterests', however, the 
change was carried through, and it probably did pidre than anything 
else to ntakic the secretary^class of 'Iraq adopt Islajn. They pre¬ 
sumably did not r«l stroagly ott religions matters in. auy case, and 
thus., if non-cxinversiou was to mean lora of their bvclihood and 
position in society, or even reiegatioFi to inferior posts^ they were 
ready to become Musliois at least outwardly. 

(f) Jcfearhntt! aspects 

With the scaaty mformalitm id our possssion it is difficult to assess 
the influence of Zoroastrianism on the thinking of those who, until 
the Arab conquest, had been its adhereots in name if notin fact, One 
might coqjcctuTC that there waaa dcElniic Zorcaatrian outlook among 
most of the iuhubitanIS uf what is UOw Persia, since it was there, 
in certain limited cirdcs, that a ceviv*] and purification of 
Zoro.tstriani^ took pkce. On the other band, ihere. was probably 
little genuine Zoroasiriauisdi in 'Iraq, where the pciopic if they 
had dualistio leanings, turned to MaDjchacajiism nf some similar 
sect. 

The precise status of the ManicEiaeaDS in "Iraq is obscure. It 
would seem that there was an organked cummunity, since a ntimber 

' Cf. ibi OK ef ZadsD Fnrrukh (Wow) who hwd avcMiflcd Mt father, and 
whoK son hoped to sucetEd tiieft- 

> AUneladbUrJ, SOClT. 
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of (he names of ttiders in A have been pTesc^ve(^^ Tlw 
M&QicWdsw, however, oi which much is heard ia the tarSy 
"Abbflsdd period (Hwai 150)^ appears to ettend beyond thfi bounds 
of this oommuiuty. Indued it is first and roremost a tieiid 

of thought fontid amoaj ccriain groups of Muslims or nominal 
Muslims. The word lindiq tame to be used loosely for any ihcolOBccal 
deviatiori in the dircctiofli of dualisiiip hut in many eases it indicates 
some aooejjlancc of Maaiehcan doetriocs-' An early exponent of such 
docirines was the secretary Ibn-al-Mu£[afla^ (d. 757)^ who made an 
important contribution to the development of Arabic prose style. 
He appears to ha’.e been of Persian mthet than of Aramjicau 
extraction, and Js said to have been cunverud from ZoroastrLanism. 
■When tbe^ was a pcrseculion of zimHijS from about 779'to 78(if 
several of those mentionfid who sons of promiuent sdininistralois 
under the 'AhhoiEds; such med were nut members by birth of any 
MatkiebaeaTi community, but must have adopted Maniebaean views 
out of conviction und because these met some inner need. 

In tryiug to understand this phenojncnoii it must be ncmcnibcred 
that them was still much fluidity in Irinmit doctrine. Consequently 
it would not be at once apparent that the locwa held by Ibn-ah 
Muqafla' were inconsistent with a sincere acceptance of the outward 
forms of Islam, or even with prafessJon thai Ihere is no god but Cod 
and that Muhammad is His mH-scnfcr. Since a grcfti itmuy of these 
Muslims with Manichacan sympatbiH belonged to the sccrctaty 
class, it would appear that tbiH trend in theology is to be liQlced up 

with some uifcreat of tlie secretaries as a dass.® J t wfli noted above that 

once some members of the secretary class became Muslims, there 
would be a likelihood of the best jobs going to Muslims, and 
thcrefcresoiuc pressure on alE secretaries to become Muslims. On the 
other band, since the caliph and his chief advisers realized that they 
could not do without a vast bureatidatic machioe, it is unlilcely that 
ibcy took any notice of the theological deviations among ^minally 
Muslim secretaries until these bad some political iinplications- (^n 
we detect any olass'inlcrcst of ihe sccictarics which would explain 
(be attraction of Manichacan views 7 

It imisl be kept in miod that the secfetnriei bad buen the etuef 

‘ Ibn juj-braiiffl. Fihsisi. Caiio 472f. AfU-SbahraBtaai, Mil< 2 l, 

ii, aj(a iiiae who flourished En £M). Cf. G. Vajda, ‘Lis aiadiip en pays d’lslam 
an d£hut dc In penmte atbasidc', HMna degfi Sfiidt OrirntalSr *vii II'B?}- 
173-279. 

■ Q, Vajda. op. cit. 

»Cf. H. A. R, <3ihh. The Social SiiruBtaecc cl the Bhti'ubija', Siv^ 
cneatoltn ftairni Fctitfjtn .. dlmtu, CcpcehaBiHij 1SS5,303.114. 
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bearer} of the Persto-'lra^^ian cukuT« of tlie later Sttsadaii periodL 
Most of them were probably only nomitiaJly ZnroaalTjan^ and Tioi a 
few of Uiem may have had deCnite leaaiflgs to Maai^acaaisjUK 
On the whole, however, there was probably little cotmeKion between 
their religion and their oulCurc, and the culture was Iheceforc largely 
secular. This meant that they had Tittle difticulty in accepting Arab 
rule and the Arabic Ijinguage. They stiil, however, rcmfllned Ibe 
bearers of the Perso-rraqian euTtUial tradition, and much of the 
work of Ibn-al'Muqaffa' was th* continimnce of thia tradition in 
Arabic by means of transtatioas. The leading socrctanca must have 
oonsidcred ihem^ves much superior in culture to the Arab gover^ 
mirs and general} whom they served. Throughout the Uiaayyad 
period they presumably felt that their position was StcUiC, sine* they 
had no serious rivals in the ocrltural sphere. By the beginning of the 
^Abhasid period, however, what llM been CflUrd the 'reLigious 
insLiintion' of [slam'- was taking shape. The anclcnC schools where 
legal and other religious matters wei* discussed wem given a measure 
of recognition by the ruling instltuiloii. Subaidiary Studies, such as 
Arabic grammar and Eexicogmpby, began to be ciiltivaied. Thus the 
secretaries, the bearers of tlw Perso-Tiaqian euLture, saw their 
position [hrcalenod by another group of men with another culture. 
In the ayes of the secretaries this culture was mfciior, but its bearers 
were gEuning an important place in the structure of the empire, and 
oue not unlike that held by those former rivals of the seoetaries, the 
^orosstrian clergy. 

In their attempts to hinder the advance of this rival dass the 
socDciarici found ManichManism useful. On the one hand it was a 
philosophical or ncar-plkdosDpiiicat presentation of some of the 
fundamental ideas of the old Traqian culLure, and in (liis way gave 
them positive satisfaction. On the other hand it gave them a basis 
from wblcb to CrilicEze the Muslims.^ Apart from poialiug to diffi¬ 
culties J n the Muslim view of the origin of evil, they attacked the 
Qur'an and tried to find inconslslentacs in it. They aLLeged that its 
Style was poor, and produced imitations which they held to bs 
superior. This waa much more, of course, than a quamet about 
literary appreciation. Had the sccriclajies been able tp inaintain their 
viewpoint aguinst their adversaries, they would not merely have 
destroyed the nascent Islamic religious institution, but would have 
cut away die whole relrgtous foundatton of the fslajUrC empire. 

The interest of the secretaries in Monichaeanism wiis somewhat 

1 E.J„ H. A. E. Qibiy, it\ TJu fifuslinr WtyfiJ. dv 12. 

* Cf. M, Quidi, iu Latta jht Phlatn e ll Man>thtis>m, Rome, 1917 (a book 
at JIbi>nt^MueijqEI?, ciitici^cE tlio Qur'au, reTaiihL by aE'Qasim. b. Ibrlhlm). 
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checkfid^ in its siricUy ilicologjtal aspect^ by the persMUtifin of 779- 
■786. What mosib! lecfcoiiedas part of She sainc movimejK, liovwvcr:^ 
though it was c-onfiiiCd- to ■aou-dicoiogim.l DlfltcrU-l-f lAas the 
Sbu'ubiyyaln. The Sliu'abiyyah was not £0 much a definite sect or 
group of iKisons as a tread of thoueht. It included depredation of 
ihc Arabs aud (heir coiitrJbotions to culture, and praise of the non- 
Arab peopjea of the empire. Promincnl in the ihouEbt of Ibi* 
Shn'ubiyyah was criticism of the Qur'an and of Arab literary style in 
rtucral and i( was On such malters (tiat critioi of die Shu’nbiyyab 
like al-;ahiz {d.5l59J and Ihn^uUijbah (d.8S9) argued with LhcmT 
As Golddhcr showed, tbese aotbArab sentiments: not merely found 
eKpression in poetry, but affected die Study of gencaology and 
li-oguisdtSr^ Ncverlheksi, as what has been said above should make 
clear, it would be a ruistake to regard the SKu'ubiyyah as a purely 
literary movementr At its core was the secretary ciasSj even if some 
of the ideas found ucoeptanoe- in wider circles; and the secretaries, as 
representatives of PersO''Irurjiad cuiltite, were hosliic to the bearens 
of the new religious culture based on the 'Arabjc burrrauiiifis 

When the matter is loolKd at in this way. there is little to be said 
for the view ibat the Shu'ubiyyab were moved by 'national feeling', 
Persian or otherwise- There may well have been some low degree of 
awaicness of sliaring in u conatTum Persian tradition, but this cannot 
have been strong enough tfl n«n's conduct deeply. The 

different diatects in the various parts of the country, and the varia¬ 
tions in cultural level, hindered the grnwlh of a fcclmg of unity 
among the Persians. Zoroastrianism had too Utile popular support 
in some regions to be an effective integrating: factor. Thus men s 
loyalty was given to sontething much smaller tliau the (hypothetical) 
'Persian nation' as a whole. Moreover ibe Sbu'ubiyyah were drawn 
almost solely fiom (be inhabltauts of 'Iraq, whose outlook was far 
removed from tbat of (he men of Khurasan and Sogdia, The chief 
atm of the shu'ubiyyah was to oppose Arab culture; in so far as they 
had a positive aim it was to assert not Persian culture in general hut 
that particular form of it which we have called Perso-'Iraqian culture. 

Reflection on tlicse malters shows why tiiis whole fnc^vem■^nt of 
Zindfqs and Shu'ubiyyah failed. The attitude of the secretaries bad 
two aspects- On the one band, tlicy aocepted the Islamic siata and the 
Axabic language; JbD-al-Muqaffa', the fountain-heid of the anti- 
Arab movement, nevertheless took a prominent place in early Arabic 
literature. On the other hand, the movcmral was vigpreus In critici^ng 

■ Clf. ahJaliiz, wo-^s-TairyiH, Cairo, 1917(1 HJ, Li. 1-71. 

* AriiAaff1rWi/s«t(chr JJuJjeJt. 158?, i. HT-ll 6. 

* tr. Gibb, 'SpciaL S^faigciiiKe', lOS. 
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things Arabr ThjR cri(jcjsm> however, was Pot at (he deepest JeveJ. 
They did not put forward any ra<3ital criliciscii of the rdamie slate or 
any alternative system of govcmnncnt for the empire. At mosl they 
wanted slight adjustroctlfs wittliji the ^rtern—in partpcuJar such 
adjustments as would maintain their positiou and prevent the 
rcligjouR institution from becoming stronger than themselves. This 
was a [imited view, supporting their own interests and little cJje, It 
did not take into account the close connexion between the Islamic 
empire and the rcli^ous ideation of Islam. Thus the Recretarin were 
involved in contradiciion. They wanted the Islamic empire, but they 
did uot want the necessary condition of that empire, Qacacly, the 
religious ideation in which a special place was given to a divine 
revelation \n Arabic. It was not surprkitiE that riothing much cam* of 
their rnoveiiient. 

The beginning of a distinct consciousness of a oojtiinon Persian 
tradition are due above sU to the wnrl; of the epic poet E^rdawy 
(d.c.lftJO).^ The milieu out of which he came,, end for which in ilie 
first place Ite was wrJtfcg, was &7gdia and KhurusaUr Sogdia had had 
a oomparatEvcly high culture based in part on its lucfative commerce, 
and had been the centre of the Samanid state {S74-999). Under the 
Satnanids Persians had asserted a meascre of political ihdepeodence 
over against the caliph in Baghdad, and to support their potitical 
position bad foSlercd rneroories of Persian aehLevenicnts in prC'Arab 
days. This distinctive outlook, Persian and yet also Isiattdc, was 
inhcrilcd by the Ghaanavid state (at its height, IDOO-IOSU) from the 
Samanid despite the Turkish origin of the Ohazoavid dynasty. In 
these regiorie a perenaial Ihatuto had been Che struggle against 
wandering tribes from the Ci^cntral Asian steppes^ and this was little 
nltored by tbe coming of the Ambs, For a lime (until the early eighth 
century) the Sogd ians hoped to maintain tlieir independence againit 
the Arabs, aivd their hnal acocplance of Islam was long in comJngu 
By (he Sairunid period, however, [he Islamic empire had been 
aooepted, and the Sogdians and Khurasanians had shared in the 
advance to the lauirtea and beyond. Once more Ehese Persian peoples 
found thonseives in cheir historic role of defenden of civiliution 
against the less civiliEcd tribes from the steppes. 

It was to this situation that the ideas of the Shahnamtih wexe 
adapted. It coataioed no suggesEion of a return from the I^laniie 
empire to a Siasaniari one; there was no attack on fslaiii, 9nd no 
mention of Zoroastrianism. The chief theme was the age-old Persian 

Cf. II, O. ^ fiislory ofFcriSa, II, (Latuloi], 

G. £. VDJi □ruofibauen. AJerat- Etisys /rd Najur* out Ors^ili of a Ctift/uvl 
CMenuh*, JSMh ieB-77, 
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one of the strwBgle of light wiih <IaTkncssH atid these were rtpresenced 
in pariicnlfir by Iran and Turan, the Persians and the Turks. Tbough 
ihero was something essentially Perajan in this cott«pli*n, it was not 
iticonsistcot with IsJamic thought, for la this algo there was a 
giruggle of good and evil in the opposition of God and Ibtis. The 
fact that Che Villain' of the Shaitnaaiiifi K given ati Arabic namc^ does 
Hot seem to indtcate a "vehement attaok. on the Arabs, though it rnay 
spring from resentment of Arab success, [t is tnorc important, how- 
ever^ to notint that the idea of IranV opposition to Tuniti ia cosm- 
patthlc with Pereian Tuemhership of the Islamic empire, and brought 
out the signifieanCt of what Persian Muslims wetc in fncl doing. 
In Other wards, the ideas of the shaknoma/i may be held witlila a 
framework of Islamic ideation- Nevertheless they are not in complete 
harmony with that ideation, and the nationaUslic conaeptions of 
pLcdawsi's epic helped tp make possible the separaiioo of the 
Persians from thaiest of [slain in the early sist^ch oealury wheu the 
Shah of Persia officially adopted Imatnile Shi‘ism. 


(d) The reitiemsfoT cMvcrston 

By ihc lime that the daims of Islam thrust themselves upon the 
attention of the Persians the Arab empire was already in esiistence 
(even if it was not certain v/he« its eastern ftonticr was goiiig to he): 
and the Ihadamcntal reasoii for their acoeptance of Islam was that 
they wanted to belong to this empire. For this desiie to bciang there 
"were varlom material rnotives.® In so far as the Islamie empire was a 
continuation of the Sasanjatt, the Perso-^lrflqian ^etary-elass 
wanted to retain its position and functionj and Persians from less 
advanced cogjons wanted to share in th&t Ugber colturc which had 
already been attracting them under the Sasanians. For the mcrcliants 
ofSc^ia the issue was not immediately dear, but in the long mn 
they seem to have laken the view that the advantages of fuU member- 
ship of the empire as Miwlims outwwghcd the disadvantages. 

These economic and social factors underlyinft [he desire to belong 
to the empire were probably reinforted, al least in some cases, by an 
awsiretiess of the empire m a holy or cbarismatic comtnutiity. It is 
notewprihy that of the two most prominent opponents of the 
Shn'ubiyyah one, al-Jahia (d.6d9), though dient of an Arab tribe, 
had probably African anccsKy,* while the other, Ibn-Qutaybah 
> Euhhii ijutead ofthe Ptrtlan Dahufc; cT. Bfowna, op. dt.. i-1 Mf- 
■ Cf. B. SpulcT, 'InHii *ed bhra'. in G. E. von Gnincbounv (cd.>, Sfotfiei In 
Islamlf WJjJBry, 4'T-rfi. 

* Pellai, Lr SairJtn n fa jfisr.nwljwi dr Gaiuz, l"orli, ] 553, Si 
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is said to have been of Piersiao descent. Anotticr jntn who 
wrote a^aiDit the Shu'ubiyyali, al-Baladhuri the hiatoiian td,S92J, 
bdonged lo the PBtscl'"Irs^l3^ltl secDetaTy-olass and was atJe t* 
translalt froM Peudan into Arabic, but -may have been of Christian 
Aramaean stock in view oflhe fhet that hig great-grandfather's name 
was Dawud'. All these belonged (0 the drcles of traditconists who 
constituted a large part of the religious iastitution at this time, and 
thus were invoEved in the working ujt throygh the Shari'aJi (or 
Tcvealnl law) of the idea of the charismatic coroinunity*, Jt is also 
worth mentLoning that the dyuastlcs based on the more civilized 
popuktions, sLicb as theTahiridj, the Saruanidsand the Cbaznavids,* 
supported the ^uuuite fonn of Vskm in which the idea of the 
charismatic commuDity had an iiuporlant place, whereas those 
dynasties, like the Suwayhidg, which wcje based On less tivelized, but 
perhaps miUCarlly stronger, populations, favoured Shi'ite views. This 
matter Js a complex one, however, and various intecpittaiions are 
possible. 

The desire to be members of the Islsunie empire is the basis of the 
growth of a will to unity. This wJH to unity hvbs present k the Persu- 
'Iraqian Sceietarics and the Sugdian and Khurasanian IpercliaDtS, 
princelings and squires; aud neither the cCass-inteiest at the cik uor 
the 'jjatiotifllism' of the other was suiEcient to change this wHl to 
unity into a will to separation. I^iey did not altogether Hkc the 
Islamic empire, but tliey were unable to imagiae any feasible 
alternative, Jp the end, therefore, they decided to bc members of the 
CTupire nitd Pot to struggle against it. 

Thus the attraction of the Islamic empire for the Persians was uot 
simply economic and social. ]&ven if they were uot all explicitly aware 
of the fact, the uiajority of tine Persians were fascinated by this 
divinely-constituted ccMuniunSty, Moreover it was for them the 
fuhilinent of longings that had been stirring iu them during the 
Sasauian period and that probably Went much further back\ This 
helps to mailt mtcIligibJc the flowwitig of Persian culture under 
Islam. If Ulc views expressed have Some truth in them, Uiat flowering 
was no accident and no tour deforce, but came about because Islam 
met a deep need of the Persian soul. 

^ At-His’Lidl, Afiirjtf, Hi. 109, reCUtPlior of Stiv'uhiyyvh. Yiicivt, 
iL no. "PS, Erandfiit'lKr ^pcretacy t* a (Oi-erflOf cf Esypt. For an inatanco oJ * 
KercLOTT wild became a ChrLstlan fcsrly rlxth eeoturv) cf. J. Labgan, 
^HstSantsmt Ferity Faria, 1KW, 16Jf, 

■ Sec betmv, |in.l99-2D4. 

* Cl. Spuler, free, ISW,, Eurt coinraat 173. 

* '^Ir HpinilEdn Oibb apcaka of' the mLUiciinut ceocept of tlw ''Univciul 
Einplte'' aod the PiUfl-Aojifritl'’ [^tadta Tilamica, iV. I6>. 
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4. THE cSLjtMlZATlOW Of WfHT AFJUCA 

An adequate study of Islam as an inte^raliog factor would hayc to 
survey all the main areas where MosIitus arc now round. Tn the 
present content, however^ j[ will suffitJent to consider a single 
example of a pcdplitral area; and for this purpose West Africa 
seems to be as SUitntJc an example as any other. There are indeed 
difTerencet between it and other peripheral areas like [he Indian 
sulscontircnt and Indonesia and East Africa. Respite these 
differences, however* it has much in Exrmmon with these other areai 
Hone of them (with the cjuMptioci of parts of north-west India) ever 
belonged to the Umayyad Of 'Ahhaaid caliphate; their populations 
did not hetffime solidly Muslim until long after the populations of the 
hcarllands of Islam * aud indeed fot the most part cannot yet be said 
to be thoroughly islamized; they are at the frontiers of Islam where 
it has come up against sockties which resist coaversioDr Tiie aim of 
this study of West African Islam will thus be to try to diseover the 
kind of reasons which have induced these Muslims of the periphery 
to abandon their previous religions* and to estimate the e:clent to 
which they have been integrated into the Islamic community * 

(fl> The JirSi phoie of isiami^nlion 

Two maiD phases may be distlngiiished tn the Islamlzation of West 
Africa, the firat of them lasting until about and the second 
beginning abont then but not bccomins important until after 180^ 
The form taken by Islam as a religious and social phenomenon is 
different in these twe phases; but ihe differences arc related to the 
economic circumstantes of West Africa in the two periods. The 
economic factors may therefore be ennsEdcred first. 

For present purposes West Africa is the region between th* 
Saharan desert and steppe and the Gulf of Guinea* extending from 
the Adamic ocean in the west to beyond Lake Chad to the east. 
West Africa as thus defined is roughly rectangular in shape, rather 
less than a thousand miles broad and three thousand miles long. In 

1 The simly ii 1:d»d QD [ht foUowinB worlca: T. W. Arnold, T3t^ FrrnJ\lnt 
^ lilam, London* 193J: E. W* Buvill* Qpwrarw thf lAc Did Sa^raf^t^ London, 
19^3-; J, Fa BP* ^ fd ihc Jfftlarjf of iVest Affi&i, London, 

] SSS; A Qoultly, Dhlem daw FAfiiow Oeeideitmle Frpttfjrke, Fnris. 19J1: 
J. Trimtfiztuni, hfam in Wrii □xfci-d, 19^9; J. N. D. AndencFX 

lifatAit Ijnr in .^ntotj LondoD 1995. 
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the jotith dl&Dg the coJi$t of the Gultcf Guinea is d be^t ofequatarJal 
rpncai^ usually a hundred njriea or more broad. North of this mas a 
bch of woodland from four to five hundred Itiiles broad, which 
merges sroduaUy into what may be catted a bett of grassland of a 
hundred to two hundred mtles. TEie latter in its turn mcrgH, into poor 
steppe and desert where cuHivaEion is seldom possible and life ean be 
maintained only by pasturing animals, ft is with the belts of grass¬ 
land and woodland that we shah be chieQy concerned, siitce, apart 
from a fbw csises in lecenC times^ Islam has had little success with the 
tribes of the equatorial forest, while the black races cf the grasslands 
and woodlands have shown slight itidinatiM to enter ihe d«ert. 

These bclla of grassland and woodlandj which rnay also be referred 
to as the weatexn and -central Sudan, are able to support a large 
population on the basis of agriculture. In the early centuries of the 
Chtisban era only a limited number of food plants seem to have 
been known, and domesticated animals SCCm to have beso restricted 
to goats, pigs and hens. A change came over the cDonainy -of Wot 
Africa, however, as a result of th^ tnlroduciion of [hecanwl to North 
Africa during the period of Roman doinination. The cantd not only 
made it possible for men to live in parts of the Sahara which con- 
giatod of poor steppe, rather than dcscrt, but it enabled men to cross, 
the Sahara much more easily. This new possihiElty of communication 
led in due course to the development of trade between. North Africa 
and West Africa, and this trade became of considerable importance. 
The north wanted the gold and the slaves which were easily ohlacn- 
ablc in. the Sudan, while the -Sudan., lacking salt, was ready to pay 
almost its weight in gold fgr this commodity, of which there were 
deposits in the south of Morocco^. The (tans^-Sahamn trade woa in 
tho hands of white raocs from North Africa, at firs! Berbers or 
possibly Jews; and it rtot merely cciichcd the participants but 
Stimulated the dovElopniccLt of trade wicliiti the Sudan. Trado 
presuppo^ a certain measure of security, and that ii turn pre¬ 
supposes some degree of political organisation; but tbe development 
of trade also encourages the fomiatLon of still larger and better 
organized political units. The period up to IdOO Is cha-racteriifid by 
attempts with varying success to form large political units In the 
Sudan, and these artempta are linked wjth the development of trans- 
Sahaian and intcmal trade. 

Such political units tended to form in six areas. Indeed until the 
European occupation at the end of the nineteenth century there has 
nearly always l^cn a state in oocb of these arcos; and these Stales, 

’ At Tashit!t4; cth^T furUier .loirlh. -wEn la the Islamk 

penod. 
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however nutch they might extend their ovm influence, have seldfim 
been able to dotoinsitc the heart or any of the ndshbouring areas, 
f 11 From early times there has been a rials wEth its csentre on or near 
the lower Dotiwe of Ihe Senegal, hut never e^tertding more than three 
hundred miln inland from Uk Atlantic. From about the mnth century 
this wai the slate of Tatrur, which extend^ some distaoco north of 
the river and wa.i in touch with Maurilatiiar From about the oeven- 
teentli ceolury, it* area was dominated by the later state of Fata 
Toro With its centre south of the river. (2) The higher land to the 
north and north-west of the Upper Niger (above Timhuktu), 
tosetlvcr with tjic valley of the river, seems to be propitious for the 
growth of a large siatc. Here developed Ghana, ihe first of the 
Vmnires’^, Ii was apparently difficult to naainiaJn unity in the arc*, 
for aometimes there were three siscable states in it. (3) 
uauriiy been one or more states in the bastn of the upper Volta, and 
these have managed to remain independent of the states on the upper 
or middle Niger. (*) The middle Wiser, IVom Gao downst^m for 
some four hundred milts, and particularly the regioT] of Dendi at 
the south of this area, gave Wrtb to the Slate out of which was formed 
the Songhay 'empire', (5) To the west of Lake Chad was the stare of 
BonvuTperhaps the most stable of all ihe W«i African states, smM 
it lasted from the tenth ocotury until the beginning of the twentieth. 
To Ihe east of Lake Cbad was Waday. (d> To ths west of Bomu 
the Hausa states, not of much political iruportanct before tncir 
conquest by 'Uthman dan-Fodio in the early nineteenth century, but 
with a cultural infliwECB that was extending south-westwards and 
southwards towards the Niger, _ 

The first 'empire' to develop was that of Ghana, in the area to the 
north and northwest of the upper Niger. The political or^niMtion 
out of which it grew appats to have been begun about the fourth 
century by white umis-Saharau traders, and to have grown sie^dy. 
Id 770 a black Soninke dynasty scired control and maintaLned tire 
'empir*' h* ^ prosperous condition anth the second half of the 
eleventh century when it was broken up by a series of expedibons 
from the north, directed against the Sudan by the AJmoravids 
(Muslim rulers of North Africa and Spain). The latter were uuable 
tbemselvea to control the area where Ghana had been paramount, 
and for a time it was divided between several smaller states. 

In the first half of tire thirteenth century th^e states were 
swallowed up in a short space of time by the Mandingo 'empire' or 
Mali, which was at its height in the first half of the fourteenth 
i Tho nwdem Hire of Ghma M* lakcn the juii™ of (Eim old ’emplfe.-, but 
thrre is no bLunrical w seopsphlcal coimfidon. 
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cenlury and then didjned gj^^u3lly until by about 1500 it ivaa on« 
mor« a small state. At its most powcifu] Mali liad a much wider 
influenoe than Ghana. It controlled th* whole valley of the upper 
Niger from GaOjatu] the goJd-t>caring areaof IVaitenru oo the upper 
Senegal^ norc of this had been under Ghana. Its inniien« idio 
extended further into the desert. 

Tlie tliird and last impcjrtaiit state in the period up to 1600 was: the 
Songhay ^empire’ of Gao (OT Kawluiw). Once again lhe beginnings of 
Jta organizatton seem lq be due to 'white’ settlers from the north, 
perhaps associated watha commuruiy of ff Eger fisbernner. It gradually 
spread several hundred males upstream until by the eleventh century 
it included Gao. doubtless oomitig ip this direction because of its 
uilcrcst in the desert routes. It was now a moderately large state and 
continued SO Jill after the middle of tho fifteenth CCntUry when Utuder 
£onni 'Ali and Askia Muhammad it expanded rapidly into an 
'empire’, At its greatest estent it controlled the valley of the middle 
Niger for a (bird of the way from Timbuktu to tite sources. Beyond 
that the oow small state of Mali maintained itseff. The Songhay 
'empire’^ however, also controlled a belt of grasslands from the area 
north of the (tpper Senegal in the west to the territory of the Hausa 
states m the cast, and from this it was able (o dominate a targe tract 
of desert and poor sti^pc, This 'cmpiTC' was kept in being for about 
a century, bein£ destroyed io 1591 by an expedition from Morocco 
currying drearms. 

In these three 'empires' and in several of the smaller States the 
pattern of Ishtmie advattce was similar. The Hrat Muslims everywhere 
were- traders- To hegln with these seem to have been 'white' nomads 
[usually Berbers) from the Sahara, who extended their operatiops 
into the Cultivated lands. Butin course ofttme, through inlermarriogc 
with local populations^ they hhuc to be to all intents «n.d purposes 
another Sudanese tribe, or perhaps tribes. The Fulbe or Fulani, who 
played an important part In recent times in spreadiug Itlam, are 
thought to have had such an origin. In so far, however, as the traders 
moved from place to place^ aioGt forms of animism be(;ame unsatis- 
factoiy,. since they presupposed the attachment of & kiirship-sroup 
to a particular piece of land. After Islam bad spread to the ^haran 
tribes it became more and more common for tmdats tO' be Muslims; 
indeed it becMne the nonnal slate of aflaira. Presumably the trader^ 
felt that Islamic brotherhoEKl and the Islamie community gave ibcm 
a satisfactory substitute for relations within the tribe oa the basis of 
animism. 

The VBTious states, however, were not usually founded by the 
trader or merchant class alore, but in concert with a ruling dyoasty 
I'M 
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or aristacracy. Tltc inore iatelUgfint roleis must have seal that co¬ 
operation with the traders would lead to greater wealth and power. 
Just how Islam came to be formally accepted in the sitaCc varied 
according tt> ^™l riruumstaticca. Frequeolly a rater found that the 
trading commcnityH which was Muslim, was becoming so strong that 
he must co-operale with it or lose his powers and cooperation 
invotved a formal profession of Islam. Stwh a profession of Islam 
hy the king and trading community^ however, did not moan that the 
state became: graditaUy an Islamic state similar to those in the Middle 
East. Sudanese culture accepted the presence of Islam as the religion 
of a segment of society, and thus effectivety insulated it from 
influencing the rest ofsoclctT. TheagricutturalLSts> who were the bulk 
of tlw population, retained tlieir animism. Despite the fact that the 
long was formally a Muslim, the ofheial corccpiion of his plaoc in 
the society wbs derived from animism. Animism provided the 
cement of mtigious forms which held the poUtical stnuclurc together. 
In none of the states prior to 1600 does anything of the conception of 
the community seem to have oome from Islam. Our knowledge of 
such matters is tertainly slight and has many gaps; but it seems ckai 
that each of the political siruclurica had been developed out of more 
primitive forma of political organization found in the Sudan, and in 
particular in the tribe or tribM which created the state. {This is a 
nutter En which further study would lead to interesting results; in the 
present State of our knowledge nothing further can usefully be said 
here). 

The hist phase of islamization iu the Sudan thus leads to the 
curious result Uiat, though in many states the ruling families and the 
trading class are Muslims, the states are not Islamic states. The 
nearest to heing such was the latest in time, the Songhay Empire’, 
Here there were: judges who applied Tslamic law to the Sluslims in 
the towns, while at Timbuktu Muslim scholarship was enconragod. 
The wars of the 'empire^ were formally regarded as a jihad or 'holy 
war’ of Muslims against infidels. The Semghay 'empire^ thus 
resembles (he Islamic or 'theocradc’ stalics of the nineteenth ocntuiy. 
Yet even in it the basis of (he king's position was entirely animisdc, 
and it must therefore be classed with the states and 'empires^ of the 
first phase. 

ib) The second phase of isIarffintfloH 

The second phase of islanuzahon may be said to begin about 1600 
and to last until the present time. Perhaps future generations wiU be 
able to sec that 1957, with the transfoimatioD of tiio Gold Coast into 
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the indepciidcnt stale of Obuna fwiUt the dame but n(!t ihc fjce of 
the old. 'empire'^j marlrs tJic end of the second phase and the begin- 
Ding of ft third. Tlic second phase Js chamctcrizcd by ihc appearance 
of ft BoveS CDonomio situation, with all its neperCUSilOnSf and also by 
a cbatigc iti the nftture and cTtcnt of isUraization. Jn both respects it 
ja very dilTencrit froiu the flcst. 

Tb* new economic sittiadoti has two faoets, The one is the dectinc 
of tranS'Saharan tradCj. the other the growth of trade with Enropeaos 
through ports on the coasl. With regard to conditiOHS in the Sahara 
there is much that ii obscure. One of the factars determining these 
wndittOJlS was the inigration to North Africa of large numbers of 
Arab nomads from Upper Egypt. This began jn 1052, and itl ibe 
course of the next few centuriea the Arabs spread over large areas of 
the Sahara. Of the nohiadic Berbers already there, some became 
arftbizedj, while others withdrew before the Arab advance. This 
movcrnenl of turbulent aomads tended to wcaiteei the influence of 
the larger political unitsi on the north and west of the Sahara atui to 
increase the pressure from the desert ort the settled iands of West 
Africa. Under such circumstances trade, though probably never at a 
standstill, became more dfficultr The Christian rtoorqucsl of Spain, 
culmiruiling in the fall of Granada in 14^2, probably also discouraged 
trans-Sftharan trade by closing some of the Huropcan marhets for 
whicJi it catered. At the same time the European development O'f aea 
com municatioits meant that European inartets were increasingly 
losing interest in the goods transported ftcrots the Sahara. The 
expedition of 1591 from Morocco which broltc up the SODghay 
'empite’ is a focus of the deslruclivc inlluEJices from the desert wbich 
were now alfcctirig West Africa. This expedition was not strong 
enough lo create any altcmatlvc Large-scale organicatEOft ih Weat 
Africa, which consequently was reduced to a number of smalt 
□ommuniiies fighting with one auothcr. The expedition. La that it 
introduced ilreftrms may also be said to exemplify European 
influences reaching West Africa across the Sahara. 

The Portuguese had discovered the whole of the Guinea coast by 
H7S, and from this date West Africa has had commcneial relations 
with the Eunopea ns through the ports tJiere. As the name of the Gold 
Coast Indicates, gold was one pf the things for which the Europeans 
traded here. In the course of time^ however, tlie trade la slaves 
became prcdominantr At first these went to Europe, but soon the 
chief markels for them came to be in the American, The extent of the 
trade may be judged from the following flgures:^ 

1 FubCj IitttfAtsSitrn fP fi\t Hiitirr of Wtts /ffisa, 93. 
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9001.000 “ 13.000 a year 
2,750.000 ^ 27^500 a year 
7.JOOCII.OOO *=■ 70.000 a year 
4,000,000 = (125,000 in 1®30) 

The slave trade and its rainiiitaitons added greatly to the unscrtled 
COfidilinn of West Africa. The stronger politiMl units raided the 
weaker ones for sJaves. Even within a single body politic the ruling 
faction miglll sell dissidents into slavery. All this increased reelings of 
iaseeurity thieugltout the region- In addition it was necessary to 
adjust the eoortoniy of the region to the new dreumstanMS in which 
trade through the GnioM ports was more important than t^ 
across the Sahara. One aspect of this adjustment was the growth m 
the eighteenth century of states on or near the Guinea coast such as 
Dahomey and the Yorllha State of Oyo- 

In the icligtuuB history of West Africa in recent oeuturics a notable 
feature is the growth of Muslim religious orders. C^ially the 
Tijarviyyah and Qatiiriyyah; and this is doubtks due m large part 
to the disturbed circumstances and general feeling of insecurity- A 
new cipanajon of Islam through tire work of the orders seems I® have 
begun about the closing decades of Ihe cighteeath ocniury. Where 
Islam had previously been professed for ctteraal reasons—because 
it linlocd ttaders together in a loose brotherhood—it now eamc i* he 
associated with inner religious enperieoce. In West as 

where, the religious orders met the spiritual needs of ordinary men 
in a way in which the formal worship of [siam and the brotherhood 
of all Muslims did not. This new basis of genuimo Ifilfliiruo conviction 
underlies the growth of the "tbcocratie' states about to S?e described, 
in the seose that these states could not have arisen had there not 
}^tzv this "VvidcBpread acccptaocc of the Isliillic faith aad atlachmAiil 
to the community of Islam. Genuine Islamic conviction, however, 
was independ-eut of the 'ttieocraiic' states^ and went on developing 
after [he states had shown themselves failurea. 

The Uhcocraiie' States were states whose rulers held their positions 
because they were Muslims. They might themselves be religious 
leaders with cliarismatic gifts, or they might ba soldiers and 
administrators who acted as ^delhnders of ttu* Ihitli'- Tn neither msc 
was thdr rule based on animistic ideas of th* divine king (tnougjl It 
might be held that these ideas, completely transformed, coniributod 
to the power of the idea of the Islamic leader). On the contra^, 
their authority as rulers presupposed the acoeptanoc of Islam by 
many of ihcir nvore induculial follo.wers. It is the position of the 
ruler rather than the extent to which the states were subject to 
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Islamic la'w which justiii'is the d^scriptian of 'Iheocratic'. Tlve 
limited applicatiDi] of Tsiamic law by ^V«l African Mns!«n& in the 
tUiiciitieth ceatuiv maifies it ceriiim that it mtist have been mtjre lioilted 
ia its application in the seventeenth century. 

The first great theocralie Eeader was ^Uthman {or Usiiman) dan- 
FodiiO (1754-1817). Earlier there had been at Least lwt> minor leadera^ 
of the same type, whp bad been partly Bueceesful in rounding small 
hhcDcratic' Slates at Fula JaLon (about 1775) aad Futu Toro (L776). 
These men claimed to niLe as Muslims, they applied tiK Sbari^ahKaod 
they declared the on ncighbouriug animists. Their states eou- 
tinued in exislonce until the Freneh conquest, but remaioed small 
and suffered, from intcnial dissensions. 'Uthrnan damFodio, whose 
later aetivitres were partly inspired by these small Stales in the west, 
was first and foremost a rdigtoti^ '^dcr, disgusted at Uk aceom- 
modation of Islam to paganism in his country (one of the northerly 
Hausa states), and Cll^ with zeal for the expansion of Islam. From 
1786 to 1304 he was an itiuetaut preaeher, His call to a purer Islam 
led him in I8t>4 into conflict with the local rulerE, who as members 
of the Mausa ruling class were in any case unfriendly to the Tonodbe 
or Tokolor (?) clerical class to which ^lithman dan-Podie belonged. 
Ho now therefore fonnally rOaimed to be 'cemmauder of the faJtlifuL' 
{amir and pTOClaJmed 3 .Ji/iod, He was supported by the 

nomadic Fulbe or Fulani. By I SllS most of the H ausa rulers had been 
defeated and their states annexed, and in 1809 he founded bis new 
capital of Sokoto. The state of Sokoto became one of the largest 
ever created in West Africa. By the time Northern Nigeria came 
under British Control, this state had spUt into separate omirntos, hut 
the emirs continued to aokaowledge the rcligiou.5 authority of the 
Sultan of Sokoto. 

Other ciaciplcs of ‘theociatic’ states may be dealt with hricDy. 
Shaykh Hamad, after being inhucnccd by the preactidgand example 
of ^Uthrnan dan-Fodio, about 1610 set up the small "theocratic' 
slate of Masina in the district of Jedbc on the Upper Niger. Al-Htyj: 
'Umar (c. 1797-1864), of the dertcttE class cf Fula Toio, spent several 
years in making the pilgrimage to Mecca. In the course of it he was 
initialed into the Trjaniyyah order, and his authority rtsttd larg^y 
on his position as a dignitary of that tjrder. About I837» after visits 
to So-Xolo and Masina, he began teaching and initiating in Futa Toro 
and round about. Later hc consolidated his organizalioa aod htiilt 
up an army ofTokolor, In IS53 he declared Jihad and catablLshed a 
state whreh grew mpidJy. Ultimately it cucndod from just east of the 
upper Senegal tc Timbuktu. The state might tiave bccu larger, but 
defioat by the French in the west left only the possibility uf eastward 
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cKpadsiojir His soil was driven nirlher eastwards bjf (Jie Frcndi aiul 
eventuaUy took refuje in Sokoto. About the lime of al-Hajj 'Utnar^s 
death in I86J anottifir IslaJDB stale was esIaWisfied ta the south of his 
scat* by Samori (c. 1833-1^00), based not on Fulani but Mandinka. 
Samori, however, seems noc to have boDn a devout Muslijn but a 
pdliliciao—the leader of a foHom attempt to resist cb* French 
ndvMC«‘-who made use of Islam to buttress his cause. 

Even when genuine IsJamic itiotivcg were present, they were not 
ncccssaiJy tbc sole determiDanis of action, tboush, the actors 
thciuselvea may have been unaware of these other deCerminEmts, 
There was oertatnly a racial factor present. Most of the 'theoeratic" 
states were created by a unioD of oLerical Torodbc and nomadic 
Fulani against iheir rivais in each locality, while the raovcuiient led 
by Samori was cMsirtially one of Mandinka. There were also 
economic factors. These slates depended on something like a regular 
army provided with firearms. To maiarrnn this amj money vw 
/H^uired and also a supply of arms and ammimitian. The chief 
source of boOi itvcncy and weapons was the sale of slaves to the 
Enropeads. In this oodnexion the conception of the jUmi against 
pagans was useful as a justification for the cuslavcment of one’s 
enemies. 

Despite this dependenee on the Furopeans, another factor 
coutributins it> the formation of at least the later ’theocratic' states 
was anii-European feeling. Al-Hajj 'Umar, for example, tried to 
boycott Earopca'D gooris. The association of anli-European feeling 
with Islam was in some respects accidental. When Africans became 
aware of how they were bang threatened by Euiwpcani pcnetraiicn], 
the chief political units capable of organising resistance had an 
Islamic basis, while much of the penetration was being done by the 
French who, after their experiencc?i in Algeria, regarded Islam with 
coniidcrahle hostility, [t was not altogether accidentat, however, that 
Islam became the focus of anti^European scniimcntSj for since the 
earliest days of Islam Muslims had been a little afraid O'f Christians 
and very suspicious of them. Whether accidental ■or not, [he 
association of Islam with anti-Europeanism Js clear. Some of the 
pagan groups in tltc Seuc^i basin who opposed al-Hajj 'Umar and 
clung to animism, regarding a Freuch protectorate preferable to 
Muslim dominatior, in course of time reacted against European 
ioflueuce and became fervent MuslitUS (the breakdown of 
animism through Europeau contacts doubtless contributing to their 
conversion). 

It must be eiupEiasized that the 'theocratic' stales, though properly 
called Islamic slates (since the authority of tlic ruTcr was based not 
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On auiinssm but on hii qualifications, diarismatic or otberwisc, as a 
Muslim), 01**1 little ia their orsanisatton to Islfun. Tht stiUaauie of 
SolcQto is described as rataimoa (he Hausa political surutture with a 
veneer of Istam, and sotnediing similar is trueof die others^ Yet one 
fcamre of these states fitted ia well with Islantlo [radition. The 
military power of tach nested on an army which ^ave most of its 
ticoe, if necessary, to fighting; and the nwai in this army were in a 
position very simJlar to that of (he Arabs in the decades after ihc 
death of Muhammad. They, as Muslims, were the essenttal dlLzen 
body of the state. Such a basis for political life might have been 
lolemhic had it been treated in acoordance with Islamic tt^dition. 
Unfortunately there were many abuses. Muslims with whom one 
disagreed about trivial matters might be declaied infidels, so that 
they became objects for the JUtaii and so foT enslave meet, JiisUoe. 
was not always administered faJriy, so that the weaker members of 
the community felt insecure. In short, the acceptance of Islam did 
not involve the acceptance of any political system which could at 
once bo put into operatiom in West Africa, 

The continuation, after the failure of the idea of the 'theocratic' 
state, of the religious movemenc connected with the Islamic orders 
is iUustralcd by two seta of phenomena associated chiefly with the 
west of French West Africa though having repercussions dsewhere. 
ScDegal was the region which waa first affected cm a larpc scale by 
European ocoupatiDD, and the location of the centres of these new 
movements is doubtless due to this Ehct. One is the appcairancc of a 
now branch of Qadiriyyah order* known as the Muridiyyah; the other 
is a movement of reform within the Tijanlyyah, known as (he 
Hamadiyyah, 

The Muridiyyah were founded by Amadu (or AtiTBiad)Baniba, who 
was bom in Fula Toro about IS^ of Wolof stock, and became an 
initiate of the Qadiriyyah order. The French occupation, which after 
LSSQ began to extend rapidly eastwards from the ^negal basin, made 
it impossible for him to play aoy promiiMat political role (though at 
one time lie seems to have heped for chisj, and instead he became the 
leader of a religious movement and eventually founded the 
Muridiyyah order. This order may be described as an africanized 
form of the Qadiriyyah, and was instrumental in oomplotipg (hc 
movement of the great majority of the Wolof into Islam, Amadu 
Samba died in ]?Z7, and his memory is hdd in high respect. The 
order has also been fortunate in those who succeeded h^ iu the 

^ Ja a pdvaiH eomnuinkaLiert J, Sp(rtC(r TriminfllHirri wrltw that 'the 
crpniiution of acme of the cthee theaciaKc alatea. In panimlir that Of 
Madna, wu oioie Solidly l>4ie4 on ao IfUmic state rtnictore.' 
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!e«^cntijp( aOrd it has cMsequenlly actiitv?d for ttic time bcSnjt a 
creative acljustmitnl to the new dreumstaficcs- Twa ffeatOnfis may be 
emphasizicd. One h the adaptalion £>f the practices and st ructure or 
an lElafflic wlJBtmJS Oniet to the ^African SOUl\ and in panieular to 
ihe *soul of the Wolof, To this something of its suocess is -doubtless 
due. Whetiier as a result il wJH cease lo be genuinely Islamic is a 
qileSllOEL that can hardly be answered yett it dot? n-ql seem to have 
aroused the same opposition as the Hamalliyyah. The other notable 
feature is the way in whkh French poUticil control was accepted 
and the membeTS of the -order encouraged to maJee the best of the 
new situation. In particular they were encouraged to engage in 
matiusl wort (which bad hitherto been performed mostly by sJavci) 
both in agricuUuie in the villages and in various urban occupations. 
In this way the order has tnanaged not only to fill tbe coffers of its 
Grand Master^ but also to produce many u^til citizens, though the 
French authorities have somelilBes regarded it as politically suspecL 

The Hamalliyyah may a1so be said to have ariseu out of tbe sodal 
chaos fnlloiving tlw Frmch occupation and the ending of slavery, 
but, in contrast to the Muridiyyah, they cannot yet be said to have 
achieved a Creative adjdstnreut to the aituati-on. On tbe contrary the 
movement seems to be becoming so African that it laas ceased to be 
Is1aink> even turning in worship towards the West African sbrine of 
Hyorn instead of towards Mecca. Though those responsible for 
founding it were genuine mystics it has te-nded to emphasize mystical 
cipcricncc at iltecxpeuK ofgood ooruluci in Social rdationshlps, and 
the result has been that it has become ntixed up with tribal feuds 
and other unsavoury practices of animistic days. Lilccthe Muridiyyah 
it bas spread Ibr beyond the area in which it was founded^ but 
unlike that order it has no organization and no lesdetr 

Such is the present stage in the development of Islam in West 
Africa, and these arc tbe two most significant movements of tbe 
present century. 

(j) CfmSkniQns 

We are considering to what extent West Africans have been 
inicgjuted into the Islamic commuiuEy, and to wbat extent dis¬ 
integrative tendencies are present; and wc mnst now glance back over 
the outstarvding points in West-African Islamic history with Ibese 
questions in mind. 

Tbrotigbout the centuries West Africans seem to have been 
attracted to Islam chiefy because it was a great brotherb-DOd 
including countless races and states. This attracted the traders in the 
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enrUer aad bas a1sc> been behind the Eatcst ^maEs moveuieiiis^ 
into Islam, The sicuatkir. in W«i Africa itideed resembicd that io 
Arabia in Muhanunad's lime. For vannus rcasojjg the old kidship- 
BjDups were breaking dowi5-1» Islaia both Arabs and West Africans 
found somethio^ chat was Like a elan ar tribe, only much biggerj. and 
noL liabJc to be disturbed by the earthquakes which had Qvcrthfown 
the older kinship structure. IsLam is esscilliAlly a leligjan for 
indiiriduuis who have been uprooted from their community or whose 
communitici have vaoiihcd from under (heir feet. Fii the early days 
[Isinni widened the restricted heuizons of (be Sudanese auimists in 
their little oomnwniticSi and conversious gave a man the entree to 
a world society. It was not aurpriEing (bat the pilgriiTiag^^ (0 Mecca 
was popular despite its ardours. In recent times Islam has also 
appeared as a world society hostile Co the hated Europeans and to 
wmc eKtent capable of bolding its own ag^nst them. Thus chrongh- 
oul the eentuHes acceptanec of Islam by West Africans has imphed 
a win to unity, a will to be iucorpoi^led Into this great society. 

Acceptance of Islam, however-, did not imply acceptance of the 
disliocltve Islamic social belaaviour codiRed in the Shari'ab. The 
motive for becoming Muslima cannot have been the dcsiie to adopt 
MusHin wnyS (as these exist in [he Middle East). The slight titicnt 
to which (be Shari'ah has prevailed in West Africa shows that the 
attmotinn was elsewhere. It was because men wanted lo be Muslims, 
and to be good Muslims:, proper Muslims^ that they iried to carry 
out the Shari^ah. Consciouincss of tticir diRbrertces from oth^ 
MusUms made them all the more eager to be proper Muslirus. Matua 
Musa of Mali (rsgno&pf 1312^37), passing through Cairo on his way 
to Mecca., i s said to have heard for the iirsC time of the restriction of 
wives to four Id Islam, and to have decided withnut hesitation that 
od his rtlurn home he would get rid of tus supstflooua wives. The 
adoptioa of the sEiictesi legal rite, the Mallkitc, is rnainly due to ita 
position in North Africa (which served as model to West Africa), 
but its Strictness would in no way oome amiss to the West African 
who wanted to be a proper Muslim. Despite Ihls zeal for conformity, 
however, the Infiuenee of ihe Sbaii*ab on African Muslims has been 
slight. Tlie old customs of animisllc tunes have largely Nren retained, 
usually in a modified form, but sometimes hardly cvea that. Changes 
have been most drastic in the sphere of worship, for the anoestral 
cults have been replaced by Islamic forms. The success of Islam 
here, however, is not necessarily due to ils own attrstction, but is 
prot^bly the result of the disappeiOriuice as effective sonlal units of 
the groups with which the old cults were assodaled. The Sbari'ah is 
certainly capable of piescribijig suitable conduct for a mass of 
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dcuiballzcd (KrsoDs^ sikIi a'’ Eonie of the late i(iiEietecn.th ceoLuiy 
artiiicB wert. but fmr any ^re-at changP in take place ihefe must be a 
aLTOQA dejirc iu suck pcracus to be resarded as £*od Mtulijns. On 
Ibe Wbotc, Ibwi. it may be said (hat there bfls been Eitile mtcfiration 
of Ibc conduct of Weal African Muslima with BtAfldard Jslamic 

^ Still less has there been any iiKcgraticjn in the inieltcctual sphere. 
There has been Muslim scholarship io West African someticQM of 
hith standard in restricted fields ^ hut Ihc deep need for conformity 
has ruled out any attempt hy competent sclioisTS to rethink Islam 
In Ehe llfilit of the West African sltualiODr Them can he no alCempt 
to- adapt the Shah'ah to West African needs and to espneaa its 
essential value* in a form suited to esistina West African ideas of 
conduct. Sdmilarly there can be no attempt to restate Islamic doctrine 
in terms of West African categories of thought. lo the present pha» 
of development such thiiigi vwuld make orthodoi scholars feel that 
they had ceased to be proper Mushtiis, They therefore uphold the 
Shari'ah as an ideal and in practice fofiow custom to a great extern. 
Uodoubledly orthodox scliolarship is Ikilins to meet the needs of 
the moment, and unorlhcdoi Muslims^ hke the founders of the 
Muridiyyah and (be Hamalliyyah, arc trying to meet the need in 
ways of ik'hidh the orthodox cannot approvcl 

It docs not foUotv that the situation is hopeless. The orthodox 
scholars of the heartland of Islam are not precluded UlcG those Oil the 
frontiers from attempting to meet the intellectual and practical needs 
of the limes. IT they find a ivay of doing this, it may help West 
African IsiaTOr Moreover them is a Steady presaum towards con^ 
formity which in the course of centuries would probably lead to a 
much greater degree of moral and intellectual integration. 1111- 
forlunately the issue is no longer one merely between Islam and 
animjaai, since Western culture has also entciicd the field. Imlmcd. 
with the inherited suspicion of Islam for Christendom, West African 
Islam has delayed the reception of Weitem culture by its adherents, 
and thereby also Ihcir adjuslmait to the impact of ihe 
Animistic and Christian West Africans art thu* ahead of Muslims 
in the long pruceSl of ounalug to terms with the intrusive oullure 
(Just as Hindus went ahead of Muslims in the Indiaa subcontinent). 
This retardation may be only temporary, however. We have now 
arrived Indeed at the pnescni situation, and, though we may discern 
many of the factors, we cannol say what will happen. Wc can only 

■ TniilijJ'aui iwJlea (hat tbe cendmunilies eilaWHtied durtna the 
ancuty are ready locacw to la™ with the cewLcotporaty werld, hut that Uw 
oldeacahtirtitd ooiumimitlH (end (0 be oenauvadve. 
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asic qucstioELS. Will the Arabs or Turks ar Talcisiaiiis achieve An 
adjustccieat to the West chat will be of help to (he West Africans in 
DaK^iD-B tbcSr problems of adjustjnent ? Will they achieve it in time t 
May political faolois create in West Africa a will to separation ffom 
the rest of Islam, or will they strenslhen its will to uoity ? Only in 
the future can these and sinnJlar questLons be answered. All that 
seems dear at ibe moment is that, wliilc West African Islam is 
^nuincly a part of Islam. It is not yet fully integrated, and in its 
presenc sta^ of incompLcto integration must looEc to the heartlands 
for help arid have little to coutributr to them- 


5 . TJJE W^ILL TO UNITY 

After looking in detail at Some of the heterogCneoiiS groups SVllLCh 
were included in Islamic society, we jaust try to answer the general 
question; What makes such groups want to be One? 

(a) Tfte need/er deJinUe decision 

An important preliminary point is that, in matters such ax those 
being studied, it is often impossible to avoid making a dehnite 
decision. These ate matters of actual living in the -world of men, and 
academic aloofness is impossible. A man usually bas to decide 
whether to belong to a society or to oppose it, whether to work with 
a certain group of men pr to oppose them. 

Neutrality is iudeed somclioies possible. Absolute neutrality is 
hardly possible, since in order to crist a mair must be a member of 
somic societyL Within a grcac society, howe:ver, such a! Ibe Islamic 
empire, there are smaller societies, and membEfshtp of one of these 
docs not necessarily involve opposition to olhera. McmbetSilup of 
the more moderate Kharijite sects was compatible with some sharing 
of a common life with non-KhariJlie hfuslims. In such a case 
membership of one sodsty (the Kharijite sect) may be accompanied 
by an altitude to other weietics within the great sodciy which is 
rougtiiy one of ncotra]ity(or at least of pOstportemeUE of the dectsiOD 
to oppose actively). Commem iiivem.bMship of the great society limits 
the opposittoir tq other societies, NcLitrality of this sort, however, is^ 
not Ad argument against the need for belooglDg both to the great 
society and to ods oftlic SEtiallcr socirttcs within it 

There appear to he osses where a partial aCCeptadfC of a society is 
possible. Many aicmbcrs of the Sasarvlan secretary class in 'Iraq 
were ready to serve as secrets rics in the Tslamie empire, but did DDt 
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b«coTnc Muslims; th&cis, they accepted the sodety in its poHticsl 
asDKt, but not in its religious aspect. Again, many West African 
Muslims, both as individuals and as constituting Muslim states, 
accept somt of the religious precepts of Islam but not others. It 
would swm, however, that this partial acceptance of tbe Islamic 
society is a temporary Stage, Onoc some of the secretaries jn ^iraq 
become Muslims, it was pcoessary for all to become MiisUmB, at 
least in namt, or else to cease being secreiarEes, sioce a Mtisiim 
vizier or governor Would normally prefer a Muslim to a non-MusUuJ. 
Thus ctreumstances foroed on the secceUrics a decision about Toll 
acccpiBiice of the iBlamic society. In West Africa anxi other peripheral 
aras the time coma when somone saysj 'If you want to bn good 
Muslims, you mugt give up such aod such customs, for they ate 
pagao’. The partially islamracd individual or group is Hien faced with 
a dedsten whether to go forward to a fuller acccptan« of Islam or 
to enter oO a COUT^n which will prcBumahly lead them right Oilt of (he 
Islamic community. 

Thus on esatnination it turos out that the apparent exeeptioits are 
not real occeptiens. A non-committal attitude towards a society or 
coiumuniiy is usually impossible. A man must either belong to it 
or belong to some other riv^l and apposed society. 


{b) TH pface of economic ami sOCifii faefors 

The studies irt (his boolc m> fat have shown cases where oO'iiiTnoti 
economic intcrcgls helped to create a unified religious movement. 
This was oEIen because common economic iuterxsts led to common 
sccIbI interKts. On the other baud, the phcnomMia of the class 
struggle in Europe in the last century and a half mahe it clear that 
economic and sodal interests alooe are just as likely to produce 
disunity as unity. The most (hat can he said Is that in favourahie 
conditiojti oranoraiC aud social faertors produce conditions which 
favour s growth towards unity. 

It must be added, however, that it is only ia (he early stages- of 
religious movements tliat th-c oeononiic factors can be treated ia 
isolation. It is not too difficult to study the influent* of economic 
factomon Islam during Muhammad’s life-time and during the period 
of the early eooqucsts, hut it is much more difficult In the maturity 
of Islam, for Instance in (lie early 'Abbasld period (from 750 on¬ 
wards), By this lime (he Islamic society is a 'going conccrri', and as 
Such is itself an economic and social factor. Membership af the 
Islamic society has economic and social advantages, and tion- 
memhcrslup has corresponding disadvaulages. The advantages and 
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disadvantsfcs conncctol wUhi inembcnlup of ttw socicLy rrequcuEly 
become iQori importaiiE for indivicliiali and than any oUur 

CCOPOmic and jociaC fAttors; t^At 1$ to !iay, they arc more aad mocie 
forced to decide whether to bdoiig or nert to beiohs. If they ate on 
(he froQtiflra between two great societies, they will nonually have to 
decide whEther to belong to one or the othcr^ If there is only one 
great society ia their neighbourhoodf they have to decide whether 
(o become members of it or to try to mainiain [hcmscIvK id 
indcpendcDoe as a saiaii society oo its borders. 

The tASt point may be illitstmted hy recent world history. The 
outstanding featoie of the last few centuries has been the expansion 
of the European or enme generally (iie Western society. Althgugb the 
Western society had not complete pabtical unity^ it had a rotasure 
of unity, esemplifted by conunon dipLojuatio pracljces. The political 
subdivisions of Western society—the slatM or notions—recognized 
one another. Especially after the great advaticcs in science and 
technology in Western sneiety, membership of this society had great 
economic advantages. CbionlAli^m and imperiAliam, wtiAtever their 
faults, tnade Don-Westeruers awarc^ of these economic advantages. 
All the countries of the world dow want to belong lo this Western 
society, and. moreover, to be Accepted as members of the Westem 
famity of stales. Within this Western SOCioLy now embracing the 
whok world there aw two great suhs(?dcticg or biocs^ the 
munist powers and iheir dependents and the Atlantic powert And 
thdr dependents, while a number of nations, of which India is the 
lArgest, try to remnin independent. At the present moment (in I960) 
both blocs have a certain residual momentum fW^m their democratic 
Add Cojumunist poliliCAl faiths mspcctivciy, and it is not clear what 
(heir fnturc relations will be. It docs seem dear, however, that the 
neutrals will not bo able to maintain their neutrality indefinitely 
unices they find some positive faith with a distinoLive ideal for tElO 
ordering of the world community. If the Atlando powers, the 
Communist powers or the neutrals can find a satisfactory ideal of 
this kind, and on the hafis of it oaa constitute an expanding sub¬ 
society, the rest of the world will sooner or later be faced with (he 
decision whether to belong to this subsodety or net (O bdong. 

(o) The itieationai factor 

The pievtouA discussions have shown the place of ideas in the 
development of a great sneiety Eiko the Islamic empire. Economic and 
socinl factors alone cannot attract tnen to such a society and hold it 
together; there must also be ideational, that is, religious, factors. 
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Above bW, mea must be able to sot (bat membership of tbs society 
gives sl^ificaiKe to tlieir lives zS indivtduzls, tlial iirvoives them 
seeing that the lift of the society has a significant place in the world 

as a whole. ^ 

la the system of ideas proper to a rcEEgion oertain ideas or unages 
have a ETcater power (0 attract men to the religjoa. These dynamic 
imaeies are the real fouDdalion stODCS of the reliyot- The ideational 
systcras of the gneat religiojia would appear to include many 
dynamic images, and to atiaet difiercot people tluough different 
sets of dynamic images. A very important image of this kind is that 
of the Charismatic or supetnatural leader^ wEiidi^ occurs in several 
forms. Id fslam atiraction to this image was specially charactcrialic 
of the siii'itcs though it is precisely the hiatory of the Shi'itcs which 
shows that this dynamic image does not hy itself produce unLty^ but 
rather lends to dtsuoityj since there arc so many people who may he 
regarded as charismatic leadcrn. Yet the unity of Islam, so far as it 
has achieved unity, appears to he due first and foremost to a dynamic 
image, the image or idea of what has here been called (he charismatac 
comwiitnity. It is not jinpossible, of course, far dilftrcntcoinmuDilics 
to be regarded as ihc charismatjo community, for instance, rival 
Kliarijitc sects. But once the main body of the Islantic religious 
movement put forward a reasoned claim to he the cJiarismalSc 
community founded by Muhammad it was more or less impossihlc 
to make a successful daim foc any other body. The measure of 
integration atiained in Islam was primarily the work of those who 
were attracted to Ibis dynaruic image and received psychical energy 
from it. The importance of this image or idea of (he charismadc 
coinmuni(y will be further seen in the following chapters. 
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THE INTEGRATION OF POLITICAL LIFE 

1 H ttis aitd Ih* iwo folbwing ctifipcers thr« aspecis of the life of 
the F^lamic atre oodsidiCTcd lo ^calcr delail. The present 
chapter considcn the political aspect. The leL^gknii movenienl 
which we call the grewihof IsLani had its poUtKal reptrciissionsj and 
what we are now to itudy 19 tPld manner and ealcnt of the control 
religion of (he political affairE r>f the MdslimSr In particular we muBL 
aec how (he ideas of IsUni jafLuenced pohlical tbJnkiag. 


1. CtNERAL OC(KS[DEBATIO(lSlS 

The phrase 'integration of political life" may have iwo meanings, 
either the poELtinal uDrScation of the MusUma, or llic control of 
political life hy Islamic ideation. It is chiefly the tatter with which we 
ate here concerned. There was political unity In Islam during 
Muhammad's Ufetiine, and this may be said to have conliaved untd 
the fall of the Umayyads ia 750, (hougli it was freriuently ihreatcncd 
hy insurreotron and civil war. By 750 the rule of MudlitUS extended 
so far that, with the slow communications of the (hue, it was not 
ready poEsible for any man or even group of men to main tnie 
eOective rule over the whole area. The pohiLcal unity of the Islamic 
world continued to be a distant ideal, but there were even a few 
theoretical writers who nonsidened that (his [deal unity was not 
iuipaiTed hy the exislencc of two imams at widely sepamt^ centres^. 
As a resultof the improvcnicnt of ccmmtmicatipris (hrough l^ropean 
technology, the political unity of ad MustimSj or at least of all 
piedrjminandy Muilim lands, has ccased to be such a remote 
possibility; and from the middle of the nineteenth century Do the 
present time there have been politicians who in one form or another 
have advocated the attempt to realize some soch unity, Tiespilc Che 
interest of this (rend to political unity,, however, it is here, len aside. 

Before considering (he influence of the Islamic religion on political 

^ Cr. at-lBaididadE, Utal Istanhtib 193S/134^, 7 .j 4. and eoetrasE 

a]-Ath^iri, 4Wr. CF. bIso H. IacuK, .&nrr jur . li/i Tiitrtifyti, 

parii, 
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insiitutiDiis by way of crtating new inslitutions or niDdEfyii]^ oJd 
onts^ it is woTib noting Ibat political institutions havit a ceilain 
autonomy. Wbefc a pnlitital jnatitutiem or practice has proved 
effective in one society, Ibcrc will be a tendency for other sodeiics to 
adopt it, even if their warld-vitw is diflerent, provided it is Ml 
iocompaiible with some institulion they already possess and priM, 
Many coentrics have abandoned hereditaiy monarehyn and have 
decided instead to have an elected president, considcritig this the 
best way to reduce inlernal tensions. On the other hand, there have 
been several caaes where, when a new country was established, it was 
felt that a hereditary monaichy was most lifccly to give it stability. 
Mow bolb these institutions, the bercdilacy monarch and the elected 
president are found in a great variety of different countries. There 
have been Jewish, Ctiiislian, MusUm, Hindu and Buddhist Idngs. 
We may therefore argtac that, because hercditaTy monarday has 
proved politically eEfcctive iu stKieties dominated by many diHeoent 
religions, it is an institution that for the most part fanctions 
iadependentiy of it5 reli^ous milieu, and is in this sense autonomous. 

This autonoiny of poUlical institutions is not uniike the autonomy 
of the economic side of iife wliich was noted above <in chapter Il>. 
Where a new economic technique is greatly superior to exisltdg 
teclmiques, societies lend to adopt it, whatever ibeir general world- 
view. Tlie autonomy of econoirilc inStitatloas is not absolute, how¬ 
ever, HTtce cases occur where the ideas held by s sodeiy oraoms of its 
soda] attitudes and practices, mafcc it difficult for it to adopt a 
particular technique. The autonomy of political Jnstiiutions is even 
more restricted I ban that uf econonticotics, since politicai institutions 
are more closciy related to lucn's ideas. Yet, evcrt la the politicail 
field, the basic dements ia insLitutioas are largely autonomous, and. 
the irtcltectual cavinonment iaQueuces not so much ibt institution 
itself as the way la wliicli jucti eoncelve it, aud tlie piecise functioa 
whtcll it performs. The Umayyad and. 'Abbasid caliphs were in maay 
respects hereditary moitarchs, yet they were not [bought of in this 
way. Again, in the decades before the revolution of Egypt had 
parliamentary institatluns doI dissimilar to tho^c of Great Briiaid, 
yet ibe place of the Egyptian parEiaiucnt ia the life of the country was 
very di^erent from that of the Eritisb. 

These considerations show the points OH which attention musl be 
focussed—the modification of existing paliimal institutions by Islam, 
and the subordination of political insEitutioas to the properly 
religious cuds of the Muslim coTnmuDity. 

Tht clkief end of Ibc life of the Individual Is the altainTncni of 
Paradise t the Qur'an (4.13^7 i SS.11; etc.) calls this'the great success'. 
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This is thcj]cfore tbe proper end of tht society of Muslims. TIk 
caliph's funriioi] was aomotimts Kgstded being to look alter tlw 
welfare of the Muslims, spirituat and temporal, by deftndJng them 
from internal and external cnemiei and by seeing that the revealed 
laws were observed;* but some writers went deeper and ebw that the 
ultimate aim of the Islamic community (and therefore of ils bead) 
WM to make the world a place in which God was perfectly served 
and worshipped by all oien'. The secood point on whieJt altentLOn is 
to be focussed is therefore the extent to which actual political 
institutions In the Islamic world Siubservc this end. 


2. niE OOMMUHjTY 

(a) The eemiHunity in Mufiitnimad'^ hfetime 

The only political Structure known to the majority of pre-Islamic 
Arabs was the tribe. A few of them must have had some actiuainEarace 
with the Byzantine and Persian empires and with the smaller 
Abyssinian kingdo-m, but the gtories (hat were current about these 
slates shows (liat (he popular mind conceived of them simply as very 
large tribes. Thus for the ncw politjcftl Structure erected by the 
Muslims at Medina the only feasible model wag (he tribe OT tbe 
Dcnfcderslion of tribci. 

The Arab tribe was in Muhammad's time—and still H—a kinship 
group. The core of the Iribe was a body of men descended from a 
common ancestor. In Mugllnt times dcjceot has always been 
reckoned palfJineaUy, but previously in some cases it may Eiavc 
been reckoned matrilincally. However reckoned, this common 
descent was the basis of the: tribe. It was also possible, however, for 
a person not related by Mood to be aticebed to the tribe; this might 
be as a confederate or ally (Itnlif), a 'protected acigtibour' (Jitr) or a 
client (maivfrr), but the details are not of any amponanre hem. The 
sources suggest that in Muhannuad's time a tribe usually iiud 
attached to it a large number of persons not descended from. Ihc 
common anocstoTr Some nught reside with it only for a time, but 
others would do so permaocotly. Qoth groups, but particularly those 
living permanently with the tribe, would tend to mtermarry, and 
thus they would become kinsmen of the full members of tbc tribe 
cilher io the male or female hnc. The element of genealogical 

■ Al'kfawpidi Id.] OSS), Al-AhJiim ai^ftnfrij'yeh, Bonn, ISSJ, UF.; L, 
Oankt, Id Citf MutaljM/u, Baris. ] 9S4. ISSf. 

* Ijioust, Swt 2!J?f. 
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confusion introduced in tMs way would the pjups ^ 

proteclcd persou to olaicn cvcoHialfy that they wtrt uwmhcrj or the 
tribe by blood, Tli«e arc grounds for reprdioe aj fictitroiis some of 
the tribal gcoialo^ies of the prc-lslamic [Krioa: uiey Mem to w 
cooatroctlorts to ciplaio or justify lalet social rdatiocijbr{«\ it aJso 
seems to lia’.'c been cLstomnry in tartam circainstanceB ^nbougb we 
cannot say precisely whidi circumstanocE) for a man lo be called the 
MU of Mmeonc who was not really his father and was jenown not 
to bi- the Arabic word for such a person, cfti7, IS usually translated 
-adopted son’. 1?ut it probably did not imply anything comparable to 
toodem legal adoption^. 

The Arab trJbc of Muhatnroad’s Umt was thus by no means a 
simple Itiuslup groups but bad a ccmples structure. This stroctum, 
howem, was thcfUghi of In terms of kinship, and where ibcrc was ao 
actual kinship a fictitious kinship was somfitirncg asserted. The jarge 
and powerful tribe was a sovereign body ^iMc, owing no obedience 
lo auvflraCa inti mfliDtairiLOg itself and giving ficcurily to ats mcifiibiers 
by its ovi'O military itreogth. A large tribe was divid^^ into 
and these again into other parts and SO ODi tbe subdivisions, which 
were also based on kinship in tbe same way AS the main tribe, maybe 
spokea of as sub-tribes, dans and families. If a tribe fared badly and 
its numbers dwindled, so that it could not deftnd itself adequately, 
it might seek the pioiection of a strong icibe: it would then become 
dependent on the strong tribe and have an inferior standing, and it 
might eventually be assimilaled- A number of tribes might also baud 
themselves together in a confederacy oo: alliance, cither lemporaiily 
or pcrmancrtlly. This tribal system was the foundation of such 
security as there was for life and properly, since the tribe tried lo 
prevent violence between its mentbers and by its vigour io retabatiem 
d.iscooragtd violence from members of other tribes. 

Wbeu Muhammad wait to Medina in 622 with some seventy of 
the Meccan Muslims, tic was at once prtsentcd with the problem 
of security for himself and these liniigrants. as they wete called. 
Ey their or 'emigtalion^ they had cut ihemselvcs off frocn the 
protection of iheJr clans in Mecta, and therefore required something 
in place of that The matter had probably been settled before 
Muhammad decided to go to Medina. The set^cni may be 
presumed lo have been along the lines indicated iu the document 
known as the Conslitutioo of Medina, even if the extant form of that 

> Cf. HollioD. flflCM/ra di Stnttf, ui, 73^7?. 

‘Tbe Qur’on nreluts fjiO aptnat [he praetice; tf. hfahaptinaii ei 
ifilL Ibn *t-Allur. iii. 3<B (il A.H.). mentioni 'AbbtJ Lbn-al-Akhiar, 
ca1i«l after hii cfifltbfic's hust^ndH tJiirtittL hii real Fsilisf wfli kfio-wii. 
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docufQjeot ii (0 Iw dfticd a^coit According to tbc Coaslilutloa 
of Mtdma line Eiaigraats fucictJcm as a Ednship snoup in respect cf 
Security through the comoicm naponsibiLity for the piiymejtt of 
blood’-moMy)r Tha Emigrants were indeed aXin, slitce they all 
bcLonged to the tribe of Quriysh, thougb to dEffcrcDt clans of it^ 
Further^ the Emigrant^^ as one clan, were in alltaace with eight 
Mcdinan dans. The oinc groups were to jolo efi prolecring one 
aoother from violence, especially at the hands of the pagan Meccanf. 
HiUS the new body politic wbJcli was formicd when Muliamniad went 
to Medina could be regarded as constituted on Eraditional Arabian 
lines t it was a a alliance of clans for mutual support and defence, 
indeed same use was ev‘en luade of iicritious kinsbip, since 
Mubatnuiad declared some of bia Medinao followers to be 'brothers' 
of the various Ejnigranta, and this '’brotbcring' was apparently treated 
as effective for purposes of inlicritauce. 

There was also a serise, however, in which this new body politic, 
sometimes known as the u/nmof) or 'comoiutiLty', was based not on 
kioship and aJItanoc, but on religioiL To Jiidge from the extant 
document membeiship of the alliaacc which formed the community 
open only to those who accepted MLibammad as the Messenger 
of God. The various danS in the alliaace cOUld be in league with 
bodies not in the alliancCr The Medinan clans had close relationships 
with the various Jewish groops in Medina, and witli some of the 
nomadic tribes lu the neighbourhood; and some of the earlier treaties 
between Muhammad and the surrounding nomadic dans may not 
have required them to become Muslims. Suchielatioaships, however, 
though recoguliscd and honoured by the Medinan community, did 
not make the tribes and clans in question fuU membeis of that 
cominuaity. Thus the ahiance oemstitutipg the Mcdman community 
though in accordance with Arab tradition, was a special kind of 
aJIianoc. The community produced was one in which every one 
acknowledged Muhammad aa Mcsscn^r of Ood. Old forms had 
been observed, but the community was esseutially founded on this 
eommoa ackaowledgcmcot Its basij was not kinship and alliance 
but rcUgtonr 

The creation of the Community at Medina already shows an 
extensive lUoddicBtion of an existing pnliticol [nSlilUtioi]. When 
Muhammad Arst pi%ached at Mcoca he would have been content 
had men turned to worship Gud, white political Structmes remained 
as they were. The pagan oppositiori, however, probably with a 
clearer realiiation than Muhammad had of the political imphoations 

1 fifithpmmad ai MnHas. pp. 23Sr4i give fait her evidcpce ter svineef 

the sUtciDcals In this Hcticn. 
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of his pr^SChinB, ^ould not 4oMpt hij msssagc in any form of wKich 
ht cowld approver Tliis seems to have forced upon Muhammad the 
choiDc belwen abaudonJUB his preaching aud becoming Irtvolvol in 
politici. He had begun by holding that a prophet or messedepr was 
seal by God (o h^s own people or tribe; bill it was difficult to go on 
holdiflS this when the majority of his tribe was against^ him. The 
Qur^au therefore tends to ceasc spcakhig of the prupJiet's tribe or 
people and. to sprat instead of his 'community^ {ammahy 

A community in this sense is esscdtiaity a religious body; the JeWS 
were one such oqmmuciity and the Christians another. SimiLarly the 
-believers', that Ls. those Meccans and Mediinatis who followed 
Muhammad, were another commudiy. The old Arab idea of the 
tribe or kinship group was thus gradually modifiedj until it had been 
replaced by the coTnmunity based on religion. The new body politic 
at Modina could perhaps have beicii set up simply as am alliance 
according to ihe traditional oonoeptiou, but the subsequent dcvcTop- 
tnent of that alliaivce and especially Muhammad's atiainment of a 
position of leadership in it would not have been possible without the 
new conoepLion. 

The little Muslim uommuriityof Medina prospered. It won battles. 
Its successes in raids were more numerous than its failures. Indb 
vidiiab and groups began to attach themselves to it. After the 
capture of Mecca and victory of Hunayn in 630 tlicrc was a constant 
stream to Medina of deputations from tribcH and parts of trilKS who 
wanted to become allies of Muhammad. To these deputations the 
regular answer was that in order to become allies tliey must promise 
to obey Cod and His Messenger and to pay the impost of the zukm 
(or legal almsj. In this way the special position of Muhammad os 
MesEcnger of God ramc tu have great poJilical importance. loathe 
first montlis at Mcdma this special position conferred on him little 
mote tliau prestige, but in the dosing years of his life his authority 
was absolute. 

A numher of treaties and other legal duouments fronn Muhammad's 
last years havt b«n. preserved, and most appear to be genuine. They 
never speak of the coramgaity as liBfjJMfi, but use otber terms—for 
instance, —which stiggcsL a federation of tribes. Later 

developments mate it almost certain that this la how the Islamic state 
was conceived at the time. What is not clear is whether the wider 
allianice of the closing years was regarded as being the saruc as the 
■Uiaace described in the Constitution of Medina, or whether the 
ummiih continued as a more closely knit body within the wider 
alliance. Whichever altcmaciv* is neater the truth, the Islamic state 
lemams a federation of tribes, though with a retigious basis. It is 
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QOt ccrtaJn whclLcr a man cooilid b« ua active Muiiim—and ^ 
tt member cftbis State—without bang a member of a tribe which had 
an alliance with Mubaminaid. Muhantmad ujidouhiedly accepted 
individual oonversiOiLS. Converts from the MecCKtl IrJbe of Quraysh 
could simply be added to the 'dan' of Emigjanta at Medina. Indivi- 
duai^and gtoups of other tribes who came to settle in Medina (unless 
they were sufficiently important to have a treaty of their own) were 
perhaps added to the Emigrants as cenfederates^ ^praiected neigfl- 
bemra’, or clients. On the oihcr hand, there were instances of men 
claiming to Is Mtwljms and yet being killed by Muslim troops ; but 
this may simply be due to Lhe fact (bat the Implications of the new 
conception of the state had not been properly gjnsped by the average 
man. Eventually it is probable that all Muhammad's chief lieuCenants 
were autlrorized to receive converts. 

While the Islamic state could thus be Eouked on as a federation of 
tribes (with a religious basis),, it was also in some ways regarded as 
a tribe. The Muslims were brothcis of one anolber^, and therefore 
inviolate, like (be members of a tribe. At the sairw time, because of 
the religious basis^ ah ivon-Muslims, eieept those who had a trcAty- 
rclaiionsbipwiib Muhammad, were enemies orpO'tentuLleaeimies and 
to be treated as sucJi, In tlie political sphere this was a set of ideas 
capable of uniting the Arabs and direeting their raiding propensities 
outwards;. First they raided Arab tribes not members of the alliauoc 
until all EKcanie Muslima; then they moved further and further afield 
against the surrounding lands and (heir inlubllants. Islam thus 
modified the Unditlonul Arab institutlnn of the tribe and fcderalionj 
and used it in ils modified fonn to bring about the conversion of the 
Arabs and to create a new kind of empire. 

The Arab conceplJon of the tiibc also gave a neat solution of what 
is nowaday^ cafied the problem of minorities. It had been normal 
practice for a strong tribe to lake weaker triE>cs and other small 
groups under its protection. Where Muliammad was faced with 
groups whicli for orve reason or another did not want loi become 
Muslims, he bad recourse to this piaefico. At finst he may have had 
relations of this sort with pagan tribes, allowing them to remain 
pagan; but as his power grow he tended to demand the conversicn 
of pagans and to restrict tliis Status of 'dependent tribe' to groups of 
Christians and Jews. When Islam spread outside Arabia, many 
Christian groups mad£ treaties with the Muslim invaders and 
acquired this status, ll meant that they retained iuternal auionomy^ 
that they paid certain sums of money to the Islamic slate, and that in 
return for this payment the Islamic state guaranteed protection. 

■ O'. Qur'an. 3. 103/M; 
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Ju9t a? it wa; a ni4ttcT of for tEie nomaidic tribe to 

elTcctivic praieetiorL to thos« it had UDdertakea to proleclj. &o tbe 
Islamic slate m general felt itself bound to respect the guaraaleed 
ns^Ls of its "proleclcd groups' (ahl-a^h-^ifimuih,^ the individual 
was a dhimmi). Tbis has meant that on the whole Islam bas had na 
CKCellent record for the treaUneDE of religious minodlijes, TJ^OSC who 
did not respond to I he lirsL Summons to surrender to the Arabs, hut 
fought against them and were defeated and had to surrender un- 
eonditionaliy, bad at first a dilferent status from those who came to 
terms voltmtaniy; hut evetiEuaU}r their statu; was assimilated to that 
of those with tmtieSr At first, coo, such protcotion was coafinod to 
^thc people of the Book", that is, monotheisEs with a wrJtlcu scripture', 
and in patlicular Jews and Cbristiansi but when Ehe Muslims came 
into ■contact with, populaliojia of ^roastriaTisi, Buddhists, Hindus 
and others, who would have resisted convcrsiou, these wett ali 
leckoned a; 'people of the Book' and given the status of 'protected 
groups’, 

(h) Tribalism and eguafily 

The old Arab tribe had a complex stnictLinc. Between the chief and 
the full members of the tribe t^re was not much inecLualiiy, but the 
various dependents of the tribe were looked upon as Ulferior. UuS 
Inequality 'within the tribe was perpetuated in Islam and ovea 
inctrased, since it was the normal practice, when tion^Arabs became 
Muslims, for them to be registered as ^clients' of .Arab 

tribes. Why this slmuld Itave been sn is never 'Caplalned, but it must 
somehow or other have been due- to the all-pervasive character of the 
conception of the tribe. Perhaps it was due to the COTmexiOQ of 
inbahsin with security. In so far as the Muslims were ail brothers, 
the injuries of one of them should have been the concerii of the 
whole body. Yot the Ccnstilution of Medina shows that the varioiu 
clans Utcre had a part to play In the system of public scourJty, In the 
old system the iribc had not acted as a moDolithic body, but its 
subdivisions, the dan and the family, had had special responsibilities 
in respect cf soccrity; and it was only natural that there should be 
something similar in the new body politic. As has been noticed above, 
when Individuals or small groups came to Medina and piofbssed 
Islam, they probably became clLtntS or confederates of Muhammad 
and his 'clan" of Bmigrauts. It was probably difficult or even im^ 
possible for thoce brought up in a tribal system to conceive of aEi 
individual Muslim who was a member of the Isiamic community 
but not a member of smaller groups withiii it. It is not surprising 
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thatj flS Ihc cammuciity grew, ihc older kinship unils ncgfiinc^ 
something of iheir Jflnpftrtancic. 

To atdeh non-Arab Mustims to Aiab LrJbcs dknts wa^ tltus, 
whin the pracuM began, a very fcasonAbk thing lo do. The CJirisliin 
of Syria or 'Iraq who became a Miulim waa by his conversLon being 
detached from the 'protected group' lo wJiich he bclsugcd. It was 
untllinkabkfor him to rcinain as an isaiated rndividual. Ttic obvious 
cmiTscwas to make him a client of the genera] or uiherofTicia] before 
whom he professed [slam or of the leader riDder whom he wanled 
to serve as a soidkr fsince in the early days most converts wonld 
want lo do this and to shun: in the stipends paid lo all campaigning 
Muslims)!. Admintstralivc convenience ip the payment of stipends 
may also have prompted the authorities to jitaeh non-Arabs lo Arab 
tribes. It is doublful whether the caliph or Uie provincial grrvcmois 
kept a list of all the individual Mi»1ims entilkd lo receive stipends. 
More pfobahiy they only liad Jists of the heads of ihe smalksl uniis 
(of perhaps from iTFly to Iwu hundred men, att of one clan); each of 
Lhese heads would be given the loloi slipund for his unil and wojLU 
have CO divide it out. In order Co rerxive a stipend the non-Arab 
Muslim would liave lo belong to such a unit, which would be a part 
of a clan and tribe rcspeeiively. I^ven if a whole; unit coosisicd of 
non-Arabs^ they would be a part of A W^cr which would 

normally be a clan or tribe. 

These suggcsiJons about the way in which |lic pracliee came ahoot 
»em reasonable, bul, whether they are right or wrong, ihero is ito 
doubt about the prar:lirc. Eveo a Muslim of long-standing Like iho 
Abyssinian frccdiuau^ Sibils who was Muliamniad's rtiueizin, was 
aiCached to ao Arab Iribe, the tribe of Khuth'am, (There are uEso eAsCS 
where, for reasons not known to us, Arabs were atuiched as clknu 
CO Lribs other than their own)^ 

Stnoc Che clknt of the nomadic tribe had been regarded as inferior 
to tlie full member of the tribe, the non-Arab Muslims came to be 
reckoned as inferior to Arab M usi i ms. There arc grounds for thinking 
that the Artibs often created them in ways which made them conscious 
of their scKial iuferJorily; for instance, they arc said to have used a 
less respectful mode of address than they used, to ollttr Arabs®. As 
the nnu-Arab Muslims grew more nuaverous anrt came lo have a 
much Larger share in the activities of the Islamic state, they became 

' Cf. Jbn-Ss-d, Tatuaai, v. lOfif., 210, 229. 

' They iced ilnfi ur iofafi ani) no( tf. Celiliilver, Kftil^nH?\,ft/aitiKkf 

SiiuKtH, t, 2d and ft. Levy, Tht Sotfoi Sf/acfurr of tilan, CamhridB;, T. S9. 
To DuhhilKr's examples Of tlieori with i. £.iu^.iA may be adilcU nuny reem 
ibn Sa'd, v, vi, vii. 
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marc Hod mDrc dissatisded wiih this social iDfen?rlty. This dis- 
satiifactioa 'was ■one factor in the njovement wtiicli SUbsiLtulcd the 
‘AhbasLd dynasty for the Umayyad^ aad it also contrihuted to the 
movement of the Sha'ubiyyah which luaintaiiKd that Persians and 
Others It'ere superior to the Arabs- Vet socLal inferiority was not the 
only rcasnii for the discontent of the non-Arabs. There were also 
moti material reasons. 

The system nf paying stipends to the Muslims id return fof thtir 
services tL$ soldiers or in other capacities created some fresh in- 
equalities. The Muslims were divided into five main groups with 
some subdivisions. The Arst group teccived very higli stipe^s, the 
foUowJdg groups less, and the iast just sufficient to keep a man alivc.^ 
The groups were formed according to the citicnt of a man's servioes 
to Islam„ measured hy the 'priority' of his cooversion. This principle 
worked fairly on the whclc^ since the earlier wnverta had not mciicLy 
served Tdam well in the paatK but were mostly continuing to serve it 
well in important administrative positiniis id the army or in cavil 
goveroment. ft was mtlier UdEhif, however^ to the dients who had 
become Muslims some time after the Gist conquests^ especially when 
these were taking a full share in iighting. dienerals realized this and 
tried to Sec that the non-Arabs received a fair share of the luoncy 
distributed after a successful eampaign. The Arab soldiers and their 
[caders^ however, objected to Arabs and non-Arabs being tieatcd 
alike; indeed during the rising of al-Mukhtar the Arabs supporting 
him objected to the non-Arabs receiving any share at all of tlie 
spoils^ This inferiority in pecuniary reward would strongly reinforce 
the discontent arising from sonial attitudes- 

Thc non-Arub Muslims played n prominent part in the military 
rkiitg which brought about the fall of the Umayyads, and under the 
succeeding 'Abbasid dynasty they hod n share in ruling the state 
CTomincnsurate. with their port in its lifb. In some way or Other 
(though wc do not know cxfictly how) it ceased to be the case that 
all non-Arab Muslims were autqmaliicalty ciieuts of an Arab tribe. 
Public security was suffideully provided for to make the tribal 
system unnecessary; and tbc stipcad-roU. had disappeared and 
presumably been replaced by a System of payment for actual service 
OD campaign (and slso by other devices, such as the granting of Aefs 
to those prepared to Gghl regularly). The rivalry between Arabs and 
ocher raoes Still temaiurd, but it found its chief expression in literature 
(in the Shu'ubite movement). So far as the Islamic stale was con- 
cented Muslims of all races were essentially equal. Little was left 
even of the social inequahiies which had exist^ uuderthc Umayyads, 

^ Cf. p. above* sl.M^wardi, J54 Or. iA2i. ■ Ac.Taban, ii. -604. 
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ffhclhicr due to Ih* stip^nd-roU's priuciplfi of 'servJce to Islam' or to 
old Afib ideat of nobiliiy. As iht ^upend-riolL faded out^ ihie Islamic 
flobillty it had established was perhaps matataiDcd by ^raals of land 
in the coflquered counlrics. The ^Abbasids, hoTS^cver, used the cla- 
borate court ociiemDiiial to create a ne^^' social hierarchy in which all 
the positions were io tlwif own gift. This might be called a pritwaplc 
of 'present sendee' rather thao cf'past service' (ILlrc the stipend-roll). 
Such social cbaoEcs are (lot precisely the effect of Islamic ideas, yet 
they are not out of place in a movement which was largely inspired 
by the idea of the equably of all MusliiuSr 

In general the disappearance of inferior status for non-Arab 
Muslims may be claimed as a triumph for Islam over the racial pride 
of the Arabs despite the reinforcement of that by ihcir great military 
sucoeeses. Early passages of the Qur''an had irtsisted. that wealth and 
farnily—the thin^ that conferred a high social posilion—were of no 
avail to a man when he came before God to be judged; and that 
implies the equality of all Muslims in the sigh* of God. IL is possible, 
however, tlul this spcci^catly Islamic idea was supported by tribal 
conceptions or attitudes appbed to the tsEandc comrnuoi^ as 1 
whole. The full Iticmbm of a tribe were usually held to be essentially 
equal in honouri consequently, in SO l^r as the JslaTnio ooirtrtitiaity 
was regarded aS a tribe, (he full members of it (wbo COUld be of any 
race) ought to have bocn regarded M equal. 

It is seen to be remarkable, when one reAceCs a little, that the 
prindpEes and attitudes underlying M uhaiumad's little static at 
Medina should, with oiJy slight modification, have been capable of 
sustaining a vast empire. To begin with, of course, there was DO great 
difficulty. Tliough the Arabs had conquered great stretches of 
territory, they made CIO changes in local administration. Local 
units had been incorporated into the Islnmic slaHe as ‘protected 
groups', nctaininfi their internal Jiutanomy; and this was the status of 
nearly dl the irthabltanls of the empire. The only change was that the 
higher levels of admimsiraiion had passed into the hands of the 
Muslims, and they also constituted Uw armies for garrison purposes 
and frontier defence. Thougb the empire was enormous, it was only 
this small military arisLocracy of Muslims (at first almost exclusively 
Arabs) who were full memben of the Islamic state and governed 
according to its principles. In the course of a century, however, a 
great transformation took place, perhaps oocusiont^ mainly by 
the need of gteater man-power for the armies than the Arabs 
could supply (especially wheu some of them began to find soldiering 
irksome). Soldiers had to be MnslJms; and Sc full members of the 
State. Besides, a slate based on a missJonary religion like Islam 
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could uol mm awflj would'bc mnvifirlSj ev^ji if some govenior^ tried 
to retrkt Ihc politJeaE rights of uoa-Arab Mvsl lrn$^ coosequeoce 

of the inovement of COnverstOIl that wlica the 'Ahbadd dytvasly 

canao to power in 7^ the fulE members of the &ta(e were oot a mere 
hsndfltl of Arabs but a considerable prnQporEian of every r&cc; and 
under the ^Abbasids Cbe proportion of Muslims stoadiEy increased. 
Despite Ibis transformation from a relatively bomogencous dty- 
state into a large multi-racial empii:e it was possible lo retain as a 
basis^ with only slight nigdiiioaliuns^ the same principles acid 
attimdrs- The detailed course of tbe transformatiori and the nature 
of the modificaliotis required {such as the abolition of an inferior 
statQS for ali rou-Arab Muslims) are worthy of study^ but that 
cannot be undertaken here In full. 

It is interesting also to note the persistence in the modem world 
of the IsLamin conecplion of the community. The European 
and Amcrkan Conception of a democratic state rcquiica that all 
inhabitants of a given territory should have equal, political rights. 
Modem IsJamie states wliich claim to be democrades of tbe Western 
type liave therefore to give equal poLitieal rights to Musittus and 
non-Mus!tms. Even when this is dome on paper^ it remains in 
conflict wllh the dccp-scaled IsEamic attitude wh^i restricts full 
ejtjjenship to Muslims, and therefore is diffieuit to make effective ill 
praeliec. The Islamic enneeptionj though it tends to perpetuate the 
dlsllactivc charader of mirtorlties and prevent theJr assimilation, 
has much Id be said for it; and Western democracies arc bcgIniUDg 
to realize that they cannot fbnetioa unless a boric ideational sysum 
is held by aU etdsens alike. 

(c) Co/j/fictJws?n and disruplfys le/tdencies 

For the nomadic tribe of pre-Islamin times the honour or nobility of 
the tribe was of supreme importance. TJiis was shown by the way 
in which ihe members of the tribe exhibited jji (heir lives the moral 
excelienees admired by the Arabs, such as ntanlincss, endurance of 
hard^ihipe and gcDcrosity. All members of the tribe, and especially 
the [lading men, were expected to atUtti certain Standards of 
conduct. These standards were concretely thought of as the "beaten 
path' (sa/mali) of the fathers. These, then, were the marcs of the 
tribe and conSLituLed its honour. In l^ts honour all tbe members of 
the tribe shared. If a man performed a noble deed, its perfo-rmance 
was mainly due to the DoWe blood of the tribe in his veins and 
redounded to thehonaurnf the tribe. At the same time, dishonourable 
conduct by ODC member disgraced the tribe; and it was possible and 
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CU.iCion^ary in ctrtdn circumsCanCtS expfil an iadividual fron his 
tfib^ Tbis uniLudes implicit ia all iliis did much to inuuld l^Um ia 
its fonnativc period. 

An ui£]ent ii««d of the new community at an early atage was a new 
'custom" to serve as guide fn situations where previous customs were 
UD longer applicable or had been abiLsed or where dJJfercnt tribc& 
had had different customs. This need was met iri part by the fact that 
the Qur'an contained certain rules of conduct. Muhammad must 
also have given dedsions about cases which were not covered by 
Qur^anic rules. An example of such decisions in a rormal dticutiiect 
are the provisions about the blood-wit in the Constitution of 
Medina; but he no doubt also settled other matters informally as 
well as giving general inslrcicLions to the agents he sent to represent 
him in various parts of Arabia. Thus by the tiitw of Muhsnimad's 
dcaLh a new set ot customary usages was being developed for the 
'tribe' of Muslims. 

Apart from this [endencyof the nomadin Arab to rely on following 
the 'beaten path' it is ddficult to account for the appearance in (he 
Islamic atatc of a law whieh is csscntiaJly nnstomaiy law. In Syria the 
invading Arabs would Jeam somctlung of tiu worldog of Roman 
law. but (hia knowlcdgs could not have been effective m the earliest 
days. There wax no comparable system of law in Che Persian empirt 
More likely !o have iailuenetd the Arabs was the Irnowledgc of the 
laws which the Jews had in (heir scriptures; indeed there was a 
certain parallelism between the Qur^an and the Pentateuch in that 
both contained, rates of conduct. Yet this inducucc must not be 
exaggerated. It probably made itself felt chiefly at two points. 
Firstly, in facilitating the acceptance by the Muslims of revdations 
containing rules of conduct, and perhaps also in causing Muhammad 
to expect such revelations. Secondly, at a much later date, after the 
formative period had been succeeded by one of con soli da linn, the 
Jewish example probably suggested to some Muslim scholars that 
the customary law of Islam could only be stabilized and unihed by 
linking it up with the Qur'anic prescript ions, and indeed making 
them its core. In tlie formative period itself, however, customary law 
grew through responses to psrtinular situalions. There was little 
cnnscioirs attempt at systematizalion, but the development took 
place under constant prcwiirc from (he Arabs' inner need for a 
*beatcn path' to follow. 

The detuiled contents of the costoinafy law and the processes by 
which it was systcmalizicd are two topics which Will receive some 
consideration at a later slage. At the moment the point to be 
emphasized la that Islam found the Arabs with a deep-seated attitude 
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wtuch may be deacrlbcd as that of foUowitvff the ^beattn pa.ih\ and 
that it used tliis atlilude to bring about a wide aoceptauM throughoui 
its multi-racial COnilBWnity of a set of usages which werea Batisfaclory 
basis for the life of an advanced culture. With all due alJowah[?e for 
local divcrBcnccs, the siipilarity of morts throughout tbe IsUmio 
world is Still rcmartahlc. The nature of the process was partly 
iMognised by those Elieoriets who made 'cemsensus' (ijtno'y one of 
the roots of law. 

Since the 'beatcji path' of the CO'ininu'nity was also the command 
of Codj devianoft WAS a Mrioui matter, for it iiDpticd disobcd LiUCe 
to God's conunaad and that was pitdshablo by Hell. This series of 
implications is rctevanl to lilt Kharijite movement (described in the 
last chapter). In a scnsc it is a recrudescence of pr^lslamic tribalism, 
yet it takes place entirely within Islam; there ia not the slightest 
attempt to go bacls from Islam to the previous pag&nism. The little 
groups of insurrectionariK arc strangely similar t* tribes or clans, 
and their fighting to tribal raztias. Mors impnrtantj their enpnlsEnn 
from ihcir commuisity of (hs person guilty cf devjanc* resembles the 
expulsion of a deviant tribesman. They divided manlrfnd into 'the 
people of Paradise' and 'the pcopic of HeU'; the former group 
comprised the true Muslims, however restricted in number these 
might be, while ihe latter had all the others. lust as the disgrace 
incurred by on* ntember of tJl6 tribe aflcctcd the whole tribe, SO 
conduct worthy of HeU by one member of the conmuDily seems to 
have bocn fell to imperil tilt salvation of the whole community. The 
man who had disobeyed God's command was therefore expelled 
from 'the people of ParadJsc^ Moieovetj just as expulsion from a 
tribe mcajil that protection by the tribe came to an end, so did 
expulsion from the community nf true believers; indeed, ttio expelled 
person was now one of ‘iht people of Hell' whom It was a duty for 
the true believers tO' kiU. In this way the Kharijites jnsiified the 
assassination of 'Ulhmsn, alleging he had disobeyed divine 
oammands, and also the liter practice of murdering those who did 
not accept their theological views. 

The practice of excluding the deviant from the Oomiiltjuity worked 
in tbe Small desert communities, but it was not feasible in a large 
state. The extreme Kharijites, despite their reckless emurage^ could 
build no enduring political slrucluje. Groups of non^mititant 
Ktiarijites found a v/rW/, consonant with their principles, in 
the caliphate as it actually was. Other theologians—notably the 
MurjJ'ites and then the Sunnite orthodoxy—learning from the 
Kharijites and also leucthig against them, worked out a thcologioal 
basis for the Islamic stale that satisfied the deep demand to belong 
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to 'ihift people of fAradise' and at lie same led ta a practical waj^ 
of dealing willl deviance. The deviant, accorditig to Che nature of tJs 
<levjaIl«^ was either to be punished by the caliph or his subondinatea 
or else left to God to puciLsh after death; in the latter case U was 
usually held that the punishment might or might not be in Hell, but 
that, if it tvas in Hiell, it would Doc be eternal and the so 

punished would eventually be admitted to Paradise. Hie Islamic 
comnnmity thus remained ‘the people of Paradise^ and metnbcrship 
of it made a man's lift of ultimate significance. 

It is somewhat surprising that tbis development should have taken 
place. Wbcti Muhammad began to preaebj Mecca was sufimng 
from a malaise which was lar^gely due to a niovcmcni from oom- 
munalism or collectivism to individualism; and the Qur'aa, in its 
doctrine of the Last Day, provides a sanction for an iudivldu&iisitt 
ethics. Here, however, the pendulum has swung bad: towards 
collectivism. One part of the old Arab attitude to the tribe— 
deriving the meaniiig of life from membenbip of it—has reasserted 
itself- Islam has managed to find a place for this attitude within 
itself and so has grown io strength aud removed a passible source 
of disintegration. Vet the price waa bigb^ radical change of the 
Qnr'anic conception of Ood's judgement on the Last Day as purely 
individual and as an either-or matter. 

Creati^'t cbaugCS. or attempts to effect readjustment where some¬ 
thing has become malo^usled, begin as deviance- Because of the 
religious basis of the Islamic community the idcalitmal complement 
of such deviance, tends to be theological- The obvious eitamples are 
the early Klhaiijite and Shi^ite movemento. Even the subdivisions 
within them are theologically justihed. The Fatimid propaganda 
against the Scljaqs in the latter part of the eleventh century was 
theological. This cannot be uken as an absolute rule, however- 
One exception seems to be the introduction of Persian practioes into 
the central administration by the early 'Abbssid caliphs ([hough tlic 
process had begun under the Umayyids); but it may be that, sinra 
such matters were beyond the itcn of ordinary Muslims, and since 
the ccniral adnuaistratiori was not closely dependent on rdigions 
ideas, nO jiJStiBcation of the change was necessary. Apart from such 
osceptLons, however, there was a need for theologtcal justification of 
political and adminUtrative chauges. and this normally took the 
foira of showing that they were in accordance with genuine Islamic 
principles. This was the form laken in the Islamic world by the 
rcsistauoft to change of an established cultural tradition. 
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(d] Pe^ations to 

The Isfimit Mflunuoity consisted of those who acknowJtdged 
Mub^Tnitiad 9S the Messenger of God and who thereby committed 
thcTnsclvEs to living according to the precepts contaiited in the 
Qhr’an AUd the other practices deveioped in the oomninnity during 
Muhammad's iLfetime and Inter. Those who refused to worship God 
and Acknowiedge MuJiammad wtre hchsyios En a way insulting to 
Cod And most therefore be legaided as enemies by the Muslims. 
Oetween the pagArts or Atl^eists and the Muslims stood the Jews flF>d 
the Christians (and the other commynitEcs given the same status). 
Towards these the Muslim altitude WAS not altogether oonsistcnE. 
In Muslim eyes they had received genuine revclAtlons from Ood, and 
they were therefore at least partiy justilied in continuing to worship 
God according to the revelations they had reocived. From tlie 
Muslim point of view, however, they were not justilied in denying 
fas they usoaliy did) that Muhammad was the Messenger at least to 
the Arabs. Despite this obstinacy, as it appeared to them, the 
Muslirns were prepared to tolerate Jews and Christinns as "proteeted 
groups' wilhin the Islamic state and to Admit that their presence did 
not conflict ahsotutely with its religious basis. 

For the paganism of the old Arab lelEgioT], on the other hand, 
there was no toleration. The Arab psgaits were "the pcoptc of Hell' 
and between them and 'the people of Paradise^ there could bt no 
lasting fiiendsliip. There may indeed have been treaties with pagan 
tribes in the first few yean after the Hijroh when Muhammad was 
still weak, but, as his strength grew, bc was able lo make ACOeptanoe 
of Islam a coDditiDCi of alllAnce with himself. Towards the end of 
his life Muhammad’s state was Eti the position of an Arab tribe which 
had declared all other tribes not In alliance with itself to be enemies 
or potential enemies. It is eoncelveible that a nomadic tribe might 
have done this had it felt strong enough. For Mubammad such a 
ooitception had the advantage ^at it directed the energies of his 
followers outwAPTds against tribes not members of his altiancc. At 
the same lime the leUgiaus basis cf the alliance made it ea^, for 
tribes whkh found Muslim pressure ton ttiucb for them, to join the 
ailtance and take part in the outward movement, Ttius the oori- 
ception of the 'holy war' fjfjfearf) against the pagans was of the 
utmost importance jq giving direction to the fiist phase of Arab 
espansdon; and it continued to have some importance throughout 
the Umayyad caliphate. 

By the time ihc Islamic state bad become an empire, however^ it is 
doiibiful wlbtlher the idea pf the hojy war was more advantageous 
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Uian ciisadvaDtageous;, Whili it may be possible ior ^ desert trCbe ta 
regard all lit flci^bours as cnenaies, il is set easy for a Large and 
complex slate to behave in this way. There LSk of COUrsCK 3 SCdic in 
which every sl&Ee is the enemy, or at least the rival, of every other, 
A case could perhaps be made for Uic adoption hy an empire of the 
principle of the ho^ war, but this priuciple would have to be 
modified to allow an aHjaDce- or an armistice with rival states where 
military or politir^al considerations demanded it. In a sense the idea 
of the holy war is too sdmple for ibe comptesritres of an empire’s 
foreign policy. It is military and political considerations which 
determine tt in detaiL This, at any rule, is what seems to have 
happened irt (he Islamic state. Duritig the Umayyad caliphate much 
energy was expended in campaigns against the Vyzanttaea, although, 
so far as the pdncipic of the holy war is codeemed, one might have 
expected that the Muslims would have been prepared to tolerate the 
Byzantines as Christians.^ 

Along with (he fading oat of the idea of the holy war as a directive 
of foreign policy went iis fading qut as the basis of the organizntion 
of the army. In Muhaminad’s closing years it bad been obli^tory 
for every able-bodied Muslim to lake part in the campaigns unless 
excused. In (his way the Islamic state had a large army which made 
possible the enormous coittiucsts in the years up to 650. Most 
Muslims 3«m to have been content to remain liable to milttaiy 
service threughont their lives; they had the privilege of living as port 
of a ruEing aristocracy. ^Vhen the eKpansion slowed down, however, 
and the fighting became harder and the booty tesa pIcnCiTuI, many 
were Unwilling to leave the camp-cities for arduous expeditions on 
the distant frontiers. Special promise; of rewards had to be made in 
order to attract men. Other devices were Olso employed, such as the 
granting of hods irt return for military services. Eventually Muslim 
leaders art found employing rnerccnaTics, who might not even bo 
Muslims. 

Thusthcideaof the holy war ceased to ha-ve much real importaflce. 
Among ascetics and mystics llicrO was a tendency to transfer it to 
the warfare against the evil in oneself, but the original idea did not 
disappear, ZeaJ for the ooovcrslon of nou-Mustims did not flag. 
Except in the early days And ill the case of Arab pagans, conversion 
had not been closely sjMclatcd with the holy vvar. Outside Arabia 
Lhexe seem at hrat to have been UO deJibeiatc efidrts to make con¬ 
verts. In later centuries the eKtensiou of titc faith has been a spccihc 

< tTio prtSJrAadsA Js Ehac »ids on COrutaadacplfl were ccnclnued l>«auie 
tbe priie wr a tkh onci while raids in France were discontinued bwante the 
pouiUls boeiy wu noc worth Uic dapfon locaj-oed: ef. p. 171 bdew. d.I. 
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aim cfsoniA of (ic rdigmus orders. Yet (hroush EtU the ctaturis 
the idea of Uic \ia\y ^ar against lie inftdcts has pentisted and baj 
i»nlii)tied lo have a tietd on massB of ordiaary Muilims. Political 
Baders with little hchef themselves in the idea fctavE used it to raise 
the Itiorafc of that foreeSr They have wmctimcB UDScrapulonaly 
brasvdcd nther Mtisliins as httetica 30 as to be able toolaiin that they 
were EighttOS fl holy vvar a^inst them. The Ottornan Sultan in 1?H 
declared a holy war against ihc 'inGdcl' Bririih (though he was in, 
alliance with the equally 'iDfidel' Germaiis and Austrians) i but Ihe 
Musliivis of the British empire paid no attention to him. So the idea 
conlinnes, for the moat part outdated, yet retaining certain grains of 
truth, and, where not misiisfid, capable of fostering worthy attitudes. 

This is perhaps the wealecit part of the conception of the IskmEe 
community as it has bcm developed out of the old Arab idea of the 
tribe. In geoctal the coirteption has shown itself capable of providing 
the basil for a unified emptre, If Islam has failed to remain a political 
unity, chat is mainly due to its inability to discover a suitable ruling 
inStituEiCHl"^ matter 10 whleh wc now pass. 

3, Tf*e RULINO TNBTIRmeiN 

(n) JTre rWa of rJVc Mttsenger 0 / God 

The traditional Arab ruling institution was the chief of the tribe or 
dan. His authority waa not very extensivo, unless he himself was a 
man of commanding personalityr In general his decisions had to be 
approved hy au assembly of all the full members of the tribe, and he 
had no power to coerce retakitraot cnembers tq carry out his 
decisions. If his dccisioiis were reasonable, ofeoLLTse^ tribal solidarily 
would make it difllcult for members not to carry them out, ■Rclatinns 
with other tribes were nmmally liandlcd by the chief, A strong chief 
would insist that he alone had the right to give hospitality to strangers, 
and this provided contacts and infortruition which facilitated the 
conduct of 'foreign relations'. Tlie chief was not necessarily the 
leader in war, but it was tme of his privileges to receive A quarter of 
any booty taken in razzias. This privilege helped him lo diseharge the 
obligiation of looking after poor members of the tribe and of arrang¬ 
ing for the payment of ransoms and blood-wits. Disputes within a 
tribe or clan would often be referred to the chief, but rnight also be 
referred to arbiters. If two tribes were involved, there were arbiters 
in various pans of Arabia—men with a reputation for wisdom and 
impartiality—to whom the matter could bo taken. Somctlmei 
recouise was had to male or female diviners, 
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The pcsLtEon of Mubammad It » seeci fa Ihe Ccmstitution of 
Medina closcty re$eaiibles that of a dan chiofr The Enifgiants &[% 
treated liVe oiie of the Medman olaos, and Mtihamcnad b thdr 
chief. Only in two points decs the Constitution atve him a special 
place- One is Ehat it is stated (§^h (hat, where there arc disputes 
in the communiiy, they arie to be lererred 'to Ood and to 
Muhammad'^ the other is that razzks against the CCiectlitS of the 
community are not to be undedaten without Muhammad's 
pemfiLSSEDn, The reference of disputes to Muhammad could be taken 
as a development of the Conception of the ccmiTiUility as a tdbc and 
Muhammad as its chief or as an acceptable arbiter. Et may also^ 
however^ be induenoed by the praoiicc of taking questions to pecsoni 
with a idigiouS charisma. A Meccan passage of the Qur'an saya 
that it is one of (he fuucdops of a Messenger of God to judge jusily 
between the members of the community to which he is sent^ 
Probably ooc of the thiags which kd the Medioans to call 
MtibamDiad into their city was that he would be abk to settle 
their disputes as an impartial arbiter. Yet it can hardly have been 
compulsory for (lieiu to do so. At least the repeated cotnmands 
in the Qur’an to do sc imply that it was net always in fact denied. 

The requiremeot of Muhammad's permissioii for razzias is in 
accordance with the contrcl of catcmal relations by the chief of a 
tribe. In fact Muhammad seems Co have organized all the razzias of 
the Medition community, and either to have led them in person or 
to have appoiolcd a IcadcTr It may be, however, that they were 
regarded primarily as expeditions of the Emigrants which the 
Medinans were invited to joia. It was early decided that Muhammad 
was to receive a fifth of the booty taken on raids; and the Qur'an 
prescribed certain communal purposes for wltlch It was to be used. 
This was closely parallel to the tribal chief’s quarter of booty, and 
to his traditional obligations. Such as lookipg after the poor. 

The comparative weakness of Muhammad's position In the early 
years at Medina is ^howQ by the way in which he had tn handle the 
so-called 'affair of the he'. This happened as late as 6127, just before 
the siege of Medina by the Meccans and their allies. Muhammad had 
been BiocQmpanicd on a razzia by his young wife 'A'ishah, travclhilg 
in a litter on camel^hack. At (he last huEt before they rctumnd to 
Medina she was left behind while looking for a nccklaoC; and, OS 
her litter was dostd, no one noticed Ekt absence. A few hours later 

■ ]0.47/'4(t; the pgincs here hrirxg maitie alseunod man fully Id 
jTMd ar For liiis section ia acneral, cf. T. W. Artigld, 7k 

Ca/ipkatf, Orrgrd, 1S2J- 

1 E.J. es.Eciya. 
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fiht retujned alUtnilcd bjf a handsome youn^ maa. Tlit mabckius 
gossip of Muhammad's enemies in Medioa a«u^ ‘A'ishah of 
fniiideLily, and the jncidcfit WS used to dlK-rcdit Mutiamioad- 
Evertoalty (after it ^vas clear sht was tujt pregnaill) Mutianunad 
received a revekiion declaring that 'A^ishah was innocent, and he 
determined on a showdown with his leading opponent^ 'Abd-Ailah 
ihtbUhayy. He tool: no direct measures, however, but called a 
mcctiiig of the Medinan cknE and asked the cEao heads to ^suspend 
'ctan protection’ in the case of those who were sLandering his family 
so that he roishi deal with them. The icaders of the two main dan- 
groups in Medina, the Aws and the Khazraj, vied with one another 
in expressing their readiness to take Muhammad's part, and it was 
so clear that 'Abd-Allah ibn-Ubayy had little support from the 
Medinans dial no more is heard of KLs opposition to Muhammad, 
This showdown with ’Abd-Ahah ibn-Ubayy and the failure of the 
Meccan siege of Medina shortly afterwards doubtless strengthen^ 
MtJhainiriad's position; and from this time onwards his powers in 
the Constitution may have been largely effective. 

A furlhcr strengthening of Muharamad’s position was brought 
about by the *p]cdSP of good pleasure' in d2S in the oo-urse of an 
catpedition to the outskirts of Mecca (at al-Hudaybiyah>. At a Orilital 
point jji the course of events the Muslims made a pledge to 
Muhammad, There art different aooounts of the contenta of the 
pledge; there arc good inferential grounds, though no direct 
evidence, fof Uiinking that it wsw a pledge lo do wbalevcx 
Muhammad decided. Ail the leading Muslims in Medina, native 
Medinaus and Emigrants ahke, took this pledger If thisinlerpretatioti 
of the 'pledge under the tree" is correct, then it placed the earlier 
Mushiiu in a position not unlike that of the liter converts, for the 
latter, as a condition of being accepted as allies^ had lo promise to 
obey God and His Messenger, 

Atliough in the last year of two of Muhammad’s hfe the 
body politic ruled by him was comparatively large, there were do 
permanent arrangemeiits for administration—nothing that could be 
called a crvH service. Muhammad sceiris to have appoinied men to 
perform Special jobs on an ati Aoc b* 1 da. Ho appointed mfia. to lead 
espeditionSi to deat with the grootps in so-uth Arabia which had 
become Muslim, to collect the (cur 'legal alma’) which recent 
allies were obliged to pay, to look after the booty or the priioncrs 
after a battle, to receive the due proportion of the harvest from the 
■protected' Jewish setUctnents;. and so on. In hJa entourage at 
Medina there were a number of men able to write, and. one or other 
of these was given the job of writing my document raiutited, 
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On the whole the roline iastiiution of (he Fsiaraio state during 
MuhaiuTuad's tifciime simply tbe Arab tribal chieF^pwith somA 

slight uiodihcations. The chief ctiodirbatLOD was the pledge to nhey 
mode by the later albes,, if nut by (be majority of the Muslims. With 
the position of chief (here was combjneJ also something of the 
position of arbiter in disputes Tlic religiDUS ehariEmn of 
MuhamTnsid's propliethood woutd enhartce his authority as an 
nrbiter^ and would also mate many people more iocljrrcd to uioccpt 
him as leaden Apart from this, prophethnod had little effect on 
Muhammad's position as ruler, Ffcvclaticm produced rules for the 
social life of the community (hi marriage and inheritance, for 
example), eneouragement in face of the enemy, and ideational 
weapons against the Jews, it was not used to impose soluliertS of 
political dhhuuliies, 'Abd^AUah was dealt with in an assembly of 
the old tribal clutracler, Similariy, at ihc bcgjnnirvg of 631 when 
three men stayed away from au Jmportanl expedition without 
pcrmissioit their puaithineot of being “sent lo Coventry' was ordered 
by Muhammad himself, but their reprieve came by rovclutian. {This 
is not to be token as implying that Muhammad could produce 
ruvclatioiis at will, whioh he almost certainly could nut dOf he may, 
however, have had some technique uf 'iisteuiQg' for revelations 
when he thought the situation appropriate for one. Thus he would 
not try to obtain a. mvelatiun to with cases where tact and 
statesmanship Would lead to a more sattsfactoty soludun), 

(ft) The early caHyAme 

Muhammad apparently made no arrougements for the succession, 
except that, when he was too ill to go to tbe Diosqvc, he appointed 
Abu-£akr to lead the public worship in his place:. This meant very 
little, however, for Abu-Bakr had been Ills most trusted adviser and 
the man must closely associated with him in the running of the 
Islamic state. On Muhammad's death in 632 the matter was settled 
by an assembly mainly of (he native Mcdmatis. Many of them 
wanted a Medinan to be head of the state, but they were so impressed 
by the argumcrit that the state would break up unless a tdeccon was 
at its head that they agreed to the appointment of Abu-Bakr, pd 
pledged themselves to ot>cy him. do was given the title of 'caliph' 
{khalfah). The word occurs in the Qur'an where it is said of both 
Adam and David that God has made him a kftaii/sfi in the earth, 
thatis, a deputy or vicegerent, whose function is to judge justly'. It also 
suggests, however, the meaniug of'successor' or 'one whoooraes aflcr'. 

1 3,jaV2J; 3S,3^PL5L 
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The posiUon of Abu-Bakr was very similar lo that of Muhflinma<] 
in his lasi two year^ escept that Abu-BaJer was not a prophet and 
could not rcccivt revelations. His rule was essentially that of a irihal 
chief, except that he had theorcticitUy Ite additional powers acquired 
by Muhamipad. Many of the nomad ic allies of Muhammad, 
however, icgardfd their promises to obey as personal promises to 
Mphammad. and, as they found iricmhcrahip of ilte Istamic state 
somewhat cramping [cfusDd TO renew them to Abn-Bafcr, Thus most 
of his short rei^ of iwo years was spent in qucliing revolts againsi 
his authority. At the same time prohitVB raids in tire dJr^toji of 
Syria aad 'Imtj were openide the way for profitable expeditions, and 
once thiese beean even the most restive nomads were convinced that 
ii was to thesr advantage to remaici members of the Islamic state. 
The hwis. of the caliphate may thus be said to be utilitarian. When 
Muhammad died a oonsiderahto body of Muslims, indudiagtlie most 
iofluential ones, were convinced that it was in their heat intercits 
that the rshuluC slate should continue in being. The conviction conld 
he justieed cither on religions or art political grounds. If the Islamic 
slate was u> go on, then it must have a head, since, as an Arab 
writer put it, 'the people do not prosper in anarchy’^^. It is curious 
that this oftioc- of caliph, thongh one of the distjntlive marhs of 
Islam, has no basis in Islamic ideation, The derivation of the name 
from the Qur^an docs not impEy that the actual office was in any way 
formed by Qur‘anic ideas- Something had to be don* to keep things 
going, and this was what suggested itself to the men on the spot. 

In the two decades afltr Muhammad's death the Arabs conquered 
an empire—the rich provinces of Syria, Egypt and 'Iraq, and lands 
beyond them both east and WCSt, These conquesls made certain 
dianges necessary in the ruling insriiuiion, tliough not such extensive 
changes as might have been expected. Although the territory and 
the income of the Islamic state had greatly increased, tlwrc had been 
no such increase in the number of full members of the slate, that is, 
of the persons directly suErjcct to the caliph. Nearly all th* JnJiabitanla 
of the conquered lands became 'protected groups’ and were ruled 
only indiTcclIy, Thus a provincial governor had only to- rule directly 
over the Atabs in the province, who were mostly on n military footing, 
and from the others to collect (.be appropriate taxes m hulk—the 
coJleciion of the (ax in detail was nsu^ya matter for the authorities 
of the 'protceted group^ 

1 Hjn--Abd.RjhbL-liJ, Cairo <lfiSSV]302, i.S; by 

C. A. Nallinc, di Scfissi, UL.6S. Cf. al-Ghiunli, AMijtisad 

t'JUfliKf, CiiJie, B-d.. who atguM that an Imam la neewaary to rnBiniaUi die 
ardliiaa«( ct rdiiioii. 
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Ont importiLDt cbangp ihaL of ibc residence of the calipb. 
Trivial a^ this rnay seem, it unist be regarded bavins contributed 
to a Cansidemblc chan^ id [be character at the oiling inslitutiori. 
Tile to leav<c Medina tivas tbe fourth caliph 'All (634^1), whOn 
perhaps because ot his invutvemcitt in nri]ilar>' operation]^ made bi^ 
chief centre at KutVlh in 'Iraq. Mn'nwiyab, ihe brst Uma^^ad caliph 
(66J-6S0b was gos'crncir of Slyria when 'Ali WM appointed caliph, 
and did not ackDOWledse him. After ‘Ali"s assassinatton and his own 
acoepCaace as caliph throughout the Islamic sla(c^ he continued (o 
make Damascus his capitaL The eHect of Ihc ehanEO was to make 
the assembly of Muslims in Medina of much leu Emporlance. Up 
lilt the caliph, rcsidcnl mostiy in Medina, had lo justify his 
adminisirative decisions beTcie the assembly of inhuenlial Muslims 
(here and to disenag all sorts of matters with them. This became 
increasingly dibicuit for a busy administrator who had to issue 
commands to armies hundreds of miles away in xverttl diflerent 
dircctiooSr The Umayyads in Damascus no doubt lived to some 
cicieni as Arab chiefs and discussed affairs of state wJlli the most 
influential men in the city; but these wo-uld Larigcly be from cireles 
that had been associated with the Umayyads and would be less EiEteLy to 
arguo for radically difforem policies. At the same time thcc*liph would 
have the provittciaL garrison at hand and would ihcierote have SOitie 
of themiliiary backing whose absoucc is so marked in (lie accounts of 
the events which led to (be death of the third caliph 'Uthman in 65&. 

Another important change was llie introduciion of the dyuaslJc 
principle, [n pre'lslamk times Ulicte had b«n no law of 
primogenilum in the sclcclion of tribal chiefs. It often happened that 
a maji died before his eldest son was very old^ and only a person of 
mature wisdom. eO'Uld cdcelively lead a desert tribe, it wasoustomaryH 
however, in most tribes to select the chiefs from a single famiLyr This 
may be said to have happened in the case of the first four heads of 
the Islatnic state, if the early Emigranis are regarded as a single 
family or clan. On each Occasion it may be said that it was the best 
qualified of this group who was rnadc caliph. Although the Stii'iles 
later made much of the fact that 'Ali belonged to MubaniLiriad's dan 
of Hashim, this had nolhirg to do vAth his selection in fi56; he was 
then chosen bceause he was the most einiucot o-f the early Emigrants 
aiill alive. Already at the elections of the third and fourth caliphs, 
however, (here were iadtcalions that ibis method of election was 
uusaliafactory. In certain respKtS the distinction between the 
Emigrants and the later Meccan converts was disappearing, and 
party interests were lemling to follow llie hncs of the old clan 
rivalries. Indetjd the election of'Uihmaa gave achanoc to his clan of 
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'Abd-Staitis or Umayyati —oik cif the two or three mos[ powerfiil 
clans in pre-Islainic tioKS—lo seize the supriEiie pow.'CT, and in the 
person of Mu^aiviyah this it proceeded to do. 

As the years went by Wu^awiyati thought about wbo woLdd 
succeed him, and realized that another election would mean ioirjgue 
and connter-inlrJfiUC and would lead to cliaOH. He thecefDrc tried 
before his death to ensure the succession to his son Yazid by geitius 
all the lead ins Muslims to swear loyalty to him. Mary did, but some 
evaded the oath. On Mu^awiyah's death in CSO a number oF 
the lalter gathered in Mecca. Before Yazid coutd force them to 
acknowledge him, he lumsclf had died {in ti33), leaving only a siclcly 
hoy to succeed him who also died a. few months later. The chaos 
fonseai by Mu'awiyah came about, and For a do 2 *n years the 
caliphate was rent by the Secood Civil War. Meanwhile the leading 
men of [he clan of Umayyah met and agreed that they would all 
support ore of the scoior members of the clan, Marwnn. They were 
eventually successful, and the office of caliph remained in the bands 
of ducendants of Marwan uutil 750. Even after it passed to the 
‘Abbasids tho dynastic principLc was still followed. There was indeed 
little else that could be done. Islamic ideation ptovlded no way of 
giving any man a rigfjJ' to succeed to the caliphate. The dynaSlic 
principle at least Limited the right to sucoccd to a certaia family, 
though in the absence of a Jaw of primogeniture no particular porsoD 
was inevitably marked out for the oIRte. In most case? a reigning 
caliph seems to have designated which of his kinsmen was to succeed 
liim^ blit this did not always happen. 

Id matters of administration tlicre were grtat developments under 
the Uinayyads. To begin with the Arabs simply took over the 
txisting civil administratJon in the conquered provinces and adapted 
it to thnr own needs. This involved onntinuine to use the languag^ 
already in use, aod it was only cti the caliphate of ^Abd-ai-Malik 
(635-705) (hat Arabic began to replace them. The higher adniinis- 
trative posts, of course, were held by Muslim Ar.^bs. in Syria the 
Arabs saw SOimetbing of Byzantine methods of administration aod 
began to borrow from these in building up their secretariat. It is now 
realized by schnlars^ however, that perhaps as early as 725 ffie 
attraelion of Persian methods was being felt, and the way wai beiog 
prepared for the adoption of the Persian system by the '^Abbasids^r 
This was not a matter with which Islamic ideation was concerned to 
any extent, but changes in the form of the adinJatstration are an 
indication of changes in the oonception of ttiA ruling institution, and 
these am maiLers of ideational concern. 

^ Cf. EI(J\ met. "Abtial-Hafliid b. VBhya'by H. A. K.. Gibb. 
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There was id Medina a group at persons sOAKiinK^ called the 
■jiious opposition' -who aetused tise Umayyadi ofhavjng tninsformcd 
the divinely iippoinlcd ealLpliai mie into a word svilich 

nacans 'Iringdoni' but aifotisod llie CJnoUOTl& In, Arabs which 'tyranny* 
OiouSeS in the l^ritish. it is easy to set how they dme |o make Ihf} 
charfifr They were the tlcsocndanls of a oonsideraWc section of that 
assembly of Muslims at Medina which had had some say in the 
aiTairs of the CnlJphalC SO long '“5 the caliph resided at Medina. 
What tjwy were reaJly pnotCStiiie apinst WtlS the change from the 
old Arab system of (Ik chief in the assembly to the new system oT the 
chief who, because he was very busy, had little time for assemblies 
and often just ^vo order; withontjusll Tying them. That had ccriainly 
beat the form of the ruting iltstitution durjne Muhammad's li^e[iIne^ 
but uhimutcly it oouLd hardly he SOid to he more islamic than the 
Umayyad system. TJie protect of the 'pious opposiiimi^ was in fact 
idraloEicalt tlicy pave the old system, in whieh they themselves had 
had more importance, a religious halo to which it had little riglit. 
The 'Abbasids. at Least to begin with, were OH gcod terms wilh the 
■pious opposition’, and the charge that the. Utnoyyads had made the 
caliphale into a iriaik was regularly repealed by 'Abbasid historians. 

fc> The {iiffphaie 750 

The 'Abbasid dynasty tame to pow'cr in 750 in placc of tlic TJmiyyads 
by cHccting it new boJaucc nf forces witlun the Istamic slate. For this 
new balance of forces they had a new ideational basis. Itt all that went 
to bringing about this change of dynasty there was probably much 
fibrewd political Caiculalion. Certain cJemcniS id Iho ideation may 
have been adopted, by the leaders of the 'Abbasid moveiiLent ^causf 
they believed theSO idca^ ^ipuld promOIC thcir own political aims and 
not beeJU« they bdieved thatlhcidcaswcrclruc.ThispCHMhiljty may 
be ncgleclod ut the monieat, howevetf since the general nucstion of 
attempts by politicians to 'use' bdcatinnal systems for their own ends 
will be dealt wilh prcsenlly. Jn any case there must among thfl 
adhervnls of the 'Abbasid movement have been widespread belief 
in the truth of ihc ideas cm which it WOi based. The three main fCKroes 
whose iuppurt was gained by the 'Abbasids were the non^Arab 
Muslims, ihe groups with Shi'itc sympathicB, and the groups who 
found a .mouthpica; in Ihe 'pdous opfiOSition' at Mcdiaa. 

Something has already boon said about the grlivanccs of the non- 
Arab MusEims, often referred to as the 'clienls’ or mavali. In 
becoming Muslims they had aho to become clients of Arab tribes, 
and that meant they had an inferior status to the Arab Mustiins. 


The Intesmtion of P'oHtifai Lfk 

Thi^ wftte proliiibly also a,l a dMadvjmtaBc flctandallj^. The ‘Abbasid 
rnovemeat espoused the cause of the rttm-Arab Muslims aiuJ wag in 
tuni well supported by them. Abu-Muilim, the general who led ihc 
^Abbasid amucs to ^ctoty^ wtts himself a client and thought to be of 
Persian StOcL Thfivict-oiy of [he "Abbasids Ehcrefone meant a Tredness 
of gnevancis For Ihc uon-Afflb Muslims, though many of [he details 
are not cleaSr It was presumably no longer necessary for the Persian 
or Aramaean convert to become the client of an Arab tribe. Perhaps 
this was because the stipend-roll passed into disuse. Certaiitly the 
social hierarchy established by the stipend-roll was replaced by 
anclhcr. The ^Abbagids adopted a. system of administration based 
an the Sasanian. The ruler was absolute and unapproachable i he 
governed through a vizier and several secretaries of state along with 
an army of minor clerts or secretaries. This system meant the ereccion 
□fi new social hierarchy of officials and other caurliejs, and this new 
hierarchy was entirely the creation of the caliph. Because of the part 
played Persians and Aramaeans in the rise of the "Abbasids. and 
because of their capabilities, there were many of these in this 
tiicrarcl^. Thus the Arab aristocracy, in part created by the stipend- 
roll and in part going back to pre-Islamio tlmcg, lost its position in 
the Islamic state (though the calfpbs onniinued to bold receptions 
for the dfiscendanti of early M uslims), and instead there was a mixed 
aristocracy of men who had been elevated by the caliphs and who 
could easily be teduced in rank again. So far as the uun-Arabs were 
concerned, this meant that they had as much political influence and 
social prestige as the Arabs, and were no longer in an inferior 
position. Indeed, the change meant that the Islnmic Stale had become 
otic in which all races were an an equality. 

The Stu'ite movemeat was in essence a graup of meal—or a 
number of groups—who found sigaiheajice and security in being the 
folLowcis of a charismalic leader. The "AbbftSlds adopted a form af 
Shi'Jte doettine according to which the charisma belonged to the 
whole ^housc of the Prophet*, that is. to the whole dan of Hashim. 
To begb with, in order to gain the support of as wide a circle as 
possible, the leader of the movement was not cxphcLtly naitiod. His 
emissaries and ageots called on men to give nliegianco to 'bim of the 
house of llie Prophet who should be chosm'r Only when victory was 
in sight did they announce that ihc man btiosen* was a descendant of 
Muhammad's uncle al-'Abbas. Once in power they emphasized their 
ebarisma and their connHion with Muhammad. TJicy used his staff, 
his cloalt and his seal. Ihoy were known by titles which indicated 
divine support—ol-Ma’mud (bi-'liah). ar-Rashid (bi-'llahj. al-Mahdi 
(bi-’llah), that is. he who is given anthorltyby Cjod, hewhois directed 
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by Oo<], he who is guided by God. Despatc [hcsc^tifinpts to mtel due 
needs of the Shi'iles, however^ theie n^eie still many who were 
dissatisfled-^oubtlKS because ihc deed for a ebarismatic leader was 
not [heir only need, but perhaps to SOrtW extent because they sensed 
(bat the ‘Abbasids were making use of Slii'ite ideas for their owii 
aggrandisement, Such malcontenls tUriled to other forms of SEli'ite 
doctrine. Nevertheless at first the ^Ahbasids had much fiiipport from 
those who found in them the charismatic Itadeta they were looking 
for. As many Shi'ilcs were non-Arabs, this line of policy worked IQ 
with the previous ones. 

The third main foToc from which (he 'Ablkasids gained support 
was (he movement for (he tstal^ishing of a sunnofi or 'heateu path' 
for the cotriTnuntly, As has bscd suggested above, it is diSoulC to 
account for the development of Islamic biw except OH the suppositicn 
that there was a widespread demand among the Maslim Arabs for 
such a guide to coEuduct. It may not have been a conscious demand, 
but merely a sense (hat something was missing. They had been living 
for centuries on the basis ofcustomacy law, and they felt strange and 
insecure without such a basis. "The new suttnah, however, must be 
one in keeping with the religious fouodaiion of the Islamie com- 
mUEtity. The Kharijiles, with their iiusistenec that the community is 
a holy community, the 'people of Paradise', express one facet of this 
demand. The presence of moderate Kharijites ip Basrah, along with 
Other scholars of less extreme political views but of genuine 
ratigiDids inteiesis, must have ineant that this was one of (he ccniies 
where during the later Umayyad period, this demand for an Islamic 
suttttah was bcccming a conscious ODe. The maid ceairei, however, 
where the deonand was being consciously fonnulalcd was Mcdtoa. 
In that city a number of scholars—some of them descendants of 
noted Companions—had remained politi^lly neutral both in the 
Struggle between 'Ali and Mu'awiyah and in that between the 
latter’s kinsmen w»d !hc rival caliph, lbn-ar-Zubayr> at Mecca, 
This group or party became increasingly crilical of the Utuayyads, 
They openly expressed their sympathy with the ‘Abhasids, and when 
these came to power, appear to have been given a measure of 
recognition, at least in some informal way. Certainly the JuHsiic 
schoiars in Medina and 'Jraq attaJned a position of inducDCC in (he 
early decades of the ^Abbasid caliphate, such as was not achieved 
by the ootTcspoDding group in the ijidcpeudeut Muslim slate of 
Spain until at least half a century latcri. 

As a result of the assoctation of these three forces or movements— 

‘ There wai probably a disciDet Inercasc in ihe iDhadDoa et UteJiijJHS sClcr 
the 'tilde ef thie sabarb' in SIB. 
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tlw non-Arab Muslims, some of the Slii^ites, and [he 'pious opposi- 
tSoti’ and Ihcir foLlowers-vvitfi tJie ^Ahhasid dynasty, ihc TsLamie 
slate in the first iialf-^ntuiy of 'Abbasid rule became more fully 
intcgracod on an Islamic basia. What is of intcresi at this point tsf the 
present study, however, is that along with this islamization of warioua 
aspects of tie life of the cormnunity went the ahandoiiment of a 
ruling insli lotion developed out of the Arab tribal chiefsJiip and its 
ncplaccmciitbya compleijely dilferent type of institution based on the 
Persian imperial uadition. This change had nothiug to do with 
Islamic ideation. A ruling institution of th* Urruyy^ type had 
shown itself to bo unsatisfactory in practice (as is Endicalod by ihc 
beginnings of interest in [he Persian system), and it was therefore 
replaced by somelhinB wliicli promised to be more sattsfaotory. 
There wat a formal cormesion with what had gone before through 
the relention of ihe title of caliph and similar mutters. The 'Abbasids 
were also, as awmbcis of the claa of HaahLm, closdy linked with the 
early history of Islam. Yet on the whole ihcrc was nothing 
specifically Islamic about the new ruling institution, and it was 
adopted for purely political rcasons- 

Llltle need be Slid about the subsequent history of ihe oJfiee of 
caliph. For reasons which need not here be discussed the 'Abbasid 
ruling iostllulloti broke down—perhaps in the circumstantxa of the 
time the empire had become too large to be ruled from cme centre 
once the initial impetus and enthusiasm had been lost. ]-ocal 
governors bc^n to demand that their office should be made 
hereditary, and the caliph, loo weak to reject the dcnuiud, prelended 
that he liad appointed the first governur's heir 03 his successor. He 
thus retained only n scmblanuc of power, and eventually even the 
ccntrsil provinces of ihc Caliphate were ruled by self-appoiatcd 
military leaders to whom the caliph gave the title of ■sultan^ The 
'Abhasid caliphate of Baghdad wiLS destroyed by the Mongols m 
1556, was later restored in Egypt as an offlts: with only formal 
powers, was transferred to the Ottoman sultans (or more probably 
assumed by them) in 1517, aud fletaUy abolished by the Turkish 
govemment in 19^24. In the later stages the caliphate is not a ruling 
jnstitulinn, but some prcslEge attached to the name, and various 
politicil groups try to gnin advantages frum this prestige. 

It Is not netessary for present purposes to consider llw ruling 
insiitutions which replaced the c^iphalc, since they came intO' 
existence in spite of Islamie ideation and not because of it. Mostly 
they v¥cre baticd on nulituTy power, and controlled the subject 
populations by ibc abihiy to lu* force if necessary, smoc the latter 
were usually politically inert. There were various ways of cecuriDg 
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CohcSLM wiUliD Uw ruling group, one of titc mtat jntencsliTiE being 
tbe extensLou of their slnvo household by (be OtlomAD suKans. Apart 
from theur rcubtary prestige tbc actual rulers of the Islamic world no 
lODgcr bed any charisma that w'outd impress a Muslim as suebr 
Perhaps it is because there was no contemporary charismatic icader 
that Muslims began to emphasize and exaggerate the superliuman 
qualities of MutiamiriaJ.^ Even a meslerate thiiilrer hire al-Ohazali 
insiits in opposition to Isma'ili and FatEmid pnopaBauda Chat the 
maip body of Islam bas in Muhammad its 'intbllible imanf. 

(rf) Tht retakUnfuti ^ tht r\iiU^ inssHuilQn 

There is a proper autonomy cf ruling irLstiCulioru. The men wbo rule 
large states luuaL see to it that their ruie provides pence and security 
from both internal and external crremics. Their choice of particular 
policies and of the very form of their institution is Ihcrcfon: prim¬ 
arily dependent on the criterion of cEfcctivcncss in pmetiot*. Only 
where two altcrnalives are of approximately equal encctivencss may 
Other considerations bc taken into account Within the Islamic 
world, howcveri (bis autonomy of mliug institutions ouglit always to 
have becu exercised in Conformity with Islamic princEplcSi and indeed 
in subordirtation to ther.’i. Yet at many points we find that ruling 
institUtioilSj pursuing the supreme end of their own power, attempt 
to make Islamic tdealion subservient to this. The mauipulation of 
religious ideas in order to bring about grcfiter political uniformity 
was not, of course, Emylhidg ntw. In particular it had been ii regular 
practice of Byzantine emperors. Such a pructioe ii rwl ncctssaiHly 
contrary to tficintciesta of the religion [tbat is, of (he religious society 
as a whole), and may lead to ita espansnon; we are lemindcd how 
Paul thought the interests of Christianity were being promoted by 
those whose motive in preaching waa to cause trouble to himself* 
On the part of ruling institutions, however, aitcmpts to make use of 
religious Ideation for (heir own purposes nmst be adjudged to 
proceed from a certain rccalciiraiicc, an unwillingness to submit 
themselves to the religious ideation, which seems to be ultimately an 
incomplete bdief in its truth*, 

■* Tbi* ir one Hjfilw ruain eanduslons ot Tor Ardrac in his book JMf ilfrjpn 
{it Lthft hrtd feluer CrsncirnJr, Stockholm, [? Ifl- 

* Thus llie flbati agaiflit ConslartEaople wm (□ntumed -itapLle vijgraui 
epposJEioii bceaure cf the srent 'w^Lih or cbe cdiy end oi the bintb. it dgniJneted, 
wheieii 4 the jihad iftio F/aoce was soon dropped, presumably Ikhiijm the booty 
dJd not eompensntc for the trouble iovolvtd; cf. p, I3J abort- 
■ fhiiippla/a, 1.12,1E. 

V The p-oeaHl queilJcn here nued. is furdicr disciusied beteiw, pp, ITSHT. 
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FrcJQ an early period the ^ovemmcEit of the Islamic state had to 
use fore* to repress certain sectarian (endenraea- If the wars of 'the 
apostasy' AM set aside as an antt-lslamre movement and not a 
fieclarian inovement withio Islam, then the first cstamplcs are the 
campaign of ^Ah against the Kharijites in &57 and the campaigns of 
JWu'awiyah aotJ lalcr Untayyads against both Kharyites and 
Shi'itts, Tn these casss the government could hardly have acted 
Qiherwisc than it did since scctariaulsm was bound up with military 
insurrection. It can probably never be asserted with certainty tliat 
th* Umayyads took measures a^iost scctarjanism as Such. Thcri 
are numerous cases of their seiiing and executing sectarians while 
these were leading peaceful lives, hut in all these cases it is possible 
that they thought the men in question were taking part in intrigues 
that might eventually have led to insurrection. Wliile theological 
heresy, in later periods of Islamic history, has often been liohed with 
potitial disaCIection and inlrigoe which naight lead to armed revoU, 
it also seems clear that in many cssca Islaraic governiucnls represiri 
heretical viev^t where there was no political danger. One such case is 
the torture and eaccution of the mystic al-Haliaj by the 'AbbasJds 
in 9X1'-- (tcainc to be recoghiwd as one of the duties of the caliph to 
uphold ihe (rue religion against ‘innovfttors\ that is, heretics*. 

Subsequently the Scljuq sultans acted similarly. Since they came 
to power as nppoiMJrtfS of the Buyid sulrans, who were StiS'ilca^ it was 
convenient for (hem to pose as championj of Sunnite orthodoity, 
and indeed the great danger their rcgiinc had to motl during the 
eleventh century was the growth of Isma'iti beliefs at the hands of 
Faumid and other progagandists. We possess the of Govern- 

rnertf written for the Seljuq sultan MaUt-Shali CIO'72'92) by tlis vjzicr 
T 4 i 2 am-al-Mulk, and find that in it, while the repression of hertsy ia 
assumed to be one of the functions of the sultan, ihc main emphasis 
IB on positive measures to strengthen true doctrine. The sultan is to 
make a praetko of holding regular audiences with theologians and 
schotars bo that he himself may be thoroughly familiar wiih the 
oorthodox standpoint and the theological questions at issue t he k aho 
to bo tuneful not to appeint as officials persons known to have 
herelimi views^. In other words, the sultan iB En be careful to keep on 
good lerms with the theoluglanB so that he may enjoy their support. 

^ LjquEi MaHEjooo, La FitsUn Paris, Fbr tbfi earlier 

(Tenirnent of cJ, G. V'lydii, 'Ln Zirntiqs sn pay* d'Jalam au rWbut 

de la pcTiode 'AbbailUcr, di itirdi Oflt/ituli, avti. 

* Cf. al-Mawardi [d.l OJS), el-Afihpip 23; Adat eif-£tanyah 

WirFd-Din. Cairo ^I9L0)/LJZS, LIO. 

* Niiam-al-MulX tr. Ch. Schefer, Paris, I cba. 43. 
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Tbc mosL dOtoridUi cxamptc of the madipkiJatLCin of tieli^us 
i^ca^ for pohticiiJ purposes in Isimic bjslofy is the MJhoith ot 
InriuisLEJon from 333 to wtien tt*- ^verniacEit (Tied to imiVc aill 
jtulges uud similar officiab accept tbc dootrEne Uiat the Qur'au was 
someEliiog crcBted by Ood and Dot, as Elis Word or Speech, somi^ 
thlD£ that belonged clemalty liO IHis being. The usual aecoimtE ofthis^ 
deal solely with the ideational aspect^ but a psfusal of (he general 
history of ihe period ihowi that the ‘Abbasid govenimetit was [tying 
to achieve a aew balance of roteCS and Lu particular to wLu the 
support of a number of persons of modwste SJii'ite sympsthics; 
cortespondiagly the ahandonment of the inquisition Came about 
when the government realized that they were not sniaing Shi'he 
support (o aa appreciable ci^tent and were forfeiting some of the 
support of (he theologians and of the masses who followed them. 

Tile Inquisition of S33'S49 was a forelaste of new developments 
(though later there was greater subtlety). Not only the "Abbaiid 
caliphs but many Other rulers tried to manipulate religious ideas iu 
order to huitness. their rule. Thi? meant in effect that they Itad to 
come to some »rt of understanding with the scliola^jurislj or ulema 
(as had indeed been doae in the movement which brought the 
'Abhasids to power). The understanding usually sectriS lo have been 
to the effect that the scholar-jurists were allowed complete control of 
certain spheres of life (itieh as, theological dogma and the Legal 
foundations of the soci^ Structure), provided th^ gave the Tuter a 
free hand clscwhero uud in general supported him. While this looke 
lilte a bargflin between equals, it was not in fact so. Tlie ruler 
appointed men to the judgeships and other oflieial positions which 
were the eonsummalioQ of (he cflrce:r of the scholar-jurists, and thw 
they were alinost entirely at his mercy. Their Only Strength was in 
their ability to rouse the populace, where there were several 
rival groups of scholar-jurists this was not casy^ siuco they opposed 
one another. Most rulers were careful to Study the requiremcnis of 
the main body of juristic opinion, and to comply with it to the extent 
of suppressing views which the jurists dtsUlied. This is what Nizam- 
al-Mulk advised the Seljuq suttan. Maltk-Shah to do. There was a 
similar stale of affairs in Egypt and Syria under the Mamiuks*. In 
practice it tended to mean that certain jurists tried to use the ^CtviE 
arm’ against others. Ibn-Taytnlyyah (d, 132SJ suflei^ frotn un¬ 
merited persecution of this tind in Damascus and Cairo, and was 

1 W. M.. PlLEOO, XfirrtUd b. flatrlmi Wid t/\t MSftifp, LcLdrn, A., J. Wen. 
sLjKk ait. "Milimi' iu Et Cl). 

»Cr E. SirtUH, ‘L'InquiahSon dans I'Etil Mamlgiiik', RiiUta StmH 
OricrittUt HXV. 11-ZdL 
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several times imprisoned The same sort of thing muit have been 
happening iindcr the Se^uq9» for al-Ghazah (d.lJll) ivrotc a booh 
(tfllilled Faysal at-Tflfrigah} in which hft argued that the accusation 
of 'uubelieTvrai being made far (oo widely, since it was not properly 
applicable in cases of slight divergence; he himself had sufTeied 
somewhat from rccicless: aociisgtiouE of this type, 

The 'Abbasid caliphs contrailed oot merely the legal profession 
but also the historians. The control wa.'i not so close, being probably 
exercised mainly through patronage; yet it was singularly effective. 
The early bistoi^ of Islam was rewritten to glorify the ancestors of 
Ihc 'Abbasids and to defame those of the Umayyads. The 'Abbasid 
version became the standard one of many events, and other versions 
were suppressed—perhaps not so much by deliberate exclusion as 
by faklLng into desuetude. Historians who hoped for the caliph^s 
favour would tend to omit passages and versions which did not 
redound to the glory of the ‘Abbasids. 

In a sense this manipulation of ideas, as Wt have called it, marks 
a new type of rubng inscituden, or al Icaat a new sub-speedes of the 
Persian type. It is Dot a tyranny controlling solely by military force. 
Tilt not even primarily a tyranny controlling what men thmk through 
the CSC of potent instruments {though to a great e:x[cnt it does this), 
for cm* thing it docs uot entirely control what men think; the great 
tradition gf Tslamit scholarship gives even time-serving achokr- 
jurists a certain mdcpcndcuDC:, since no ruler could eXpfiCt them lo 
fly in the face of uadiiion. Beyond all these considerations, it 
remained a fact that (he ordinary Muslim COUld look at the gr&lt 
Islnmit society or community and feel that he belonged to it and 
that it WBiiti a^scnse his—that it did not belong to one or more ruling 
groups^ however great ibeir powers might be. In other words, the 
Islamic state or state-system had gone a long way towards being a 
genuine community. 


4. ODNCLUSliJNS 

(a) Ttie exfmt <4^ pP/jfJrffl/ tfltsgrnrtflpr iit [sSam 

Our investigations have shown one area in which Islam had great 
success in iiKcgraiioE political life of ita adlicrcnts. That was in 
the formatioii of the ummoh OF Islamic oommunity, which, while it 
hod a religious basis, was also a political body. TIk success was not 
merely in forming such a body, but in managing to attach to Jt some 
of (he valuable atUiudes which, in the case of the pre-Islamtc Arabs, 
‘ ciJIl 125.143. 
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had bHD altdcKcd t[> (hA lfib«L One sudi aiiitudc, ^ris[ng i^oi the 
feeiiDg of brotherhood between the fnembexs of a inbcH ted to a 
strong fecUng of brotherhood amonf ihc irtenobcn of the Islamie 
oDinmiinity, and this kelin^ conEributed to the recognition of the 
equality of non-Arab and Arab within the comnillility. Another 
valiiable altitude wuj respect for Uie smaak or ^beaten path' of the 
thbe (that kSn it? mores), and this altitude, together with the expecta¬ 
tion that a cominuatty like the Islamic would have its "bcatCJ] patb\ 
had much to do with the cslnblislinteut of [sEainic law and of the 
whole social structure of which that law was the roucdation. All this 
was a great achieveitiient, and integmtsd the poLitical life of the 
Muslims to a high degree, in tliat it formed a body politic in which 
were to be found very favourable conditions for the practi^ of the 
Islamic leligion and the autalnmcnt of its end of salvaLion, that is, 
of a signiheance which transcended the. historical process. 

On the other hand, there was a failure to produce n ruling insiitu- 
tioa capable of maintaining the orJgJnaE political unity of the 
Jstamic world. This failure, however, can hardly be attributed to the 
Islumie religion as such. One does not oipect to hnd political blue¬ 
prints in the basic ideation of a religion. As has been asserted above, 
there is a proper autonomy of the sphere of politics, and the hndirtg 
of ft ruling institution capable of unifying the Muslins is a task 
which belongs to this autonomous sphere. The failure is to be 
attributed to the politicians and members of ruling institutions, 
though it may be added, to excuse their failure, that in the nlrcucn- 
stanccs of the Limc with its poor communications and the limited 
political e:tperiet]ce of the great majortty of the MuiUms, especially 
the non-Arab Muslims^ there probably was nn way nf ruling SO as to 
maintain pnlitJcal unity. The masses were certainly not ready for 
anything resembling Western democracy. 

The importance must not be overlooked, howtver, of whftt Islam 
actually did acliieve by way of producinga ruling Institution adapted 
to its needs. Because of the strength of commuEiity-feeliug and 
because of the attachment of the Muslims to the ‘beaten path' of 
their community, it was neccssaiy for ruling institutions to rtsped 
this "beaten path'. This respect, as has jusi been seen, took the form 
of an undersiftridiflg between the rulers and the jurists, aecording to 
which thcrulcr:; did not meddle with the social structure or associated 
mores. There is a sense in which it does not cnatEcr who mles a 
conimunity of Muslims provided he respects their social and 
religious ohservanocs, and provided he is not an advocate of OU 
alEGmative ideational system. Even the ruler with anti-klamic ideas 
can make only slow bjeadway against sn Islsjnie eoitimuiuty. The 
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Shs'itc pnnoK vbo Tnicd in Bagtidad frodl ?J5 to ]055, in oxtty 
nominal subjecticm ta tile caJipJij achieved little towards makins 
Shi'ism deminaat iti tlicir domains; and the Isfamrc teligion spread 
in India and Indonesia under the British and Dutch governments, 
which were in the maiu ofhdaUy neutral, while the anti-Islamic 
meflsuies of the French i n North Africa have notuvailetl to check it. 
Jn many tases, fiowcver, Islam has done better than this, and has 
produced a rulina institutinn whicli, while pieservifle its proper 
autonomy and acting out of a coDCcm (dr its own interests, has 
committed itself to the itittintcnancc of (he Islamic social stmelure 
and the support of (hs guardinits of that, the scholar-jurisis. 

Jt remiiLUS to ask how far the. iatcgralion achieved in the Islamic 
community under the ^Abhasiis and also under odier rulers was a 
^uinc iniegriitioti and how far it was a false mte^ralion:, a mere 
superficial uniformity produced by totaliiariao metliods. The 
parallel with totalitarianism will have beso obvious. H may perhapa 
be illustrated by n pasaas* ffoin Karl Mannheim on mc^em 
totaliterian regimes. After noting how changes ia military technique, 
in methods of government and administration, and in the means of 
farming pobJic cpinior have led to 'a much greater concentration of 
power in (he hands ef the few', he contiuues : 

On lop of (Ilia [here is also the pcSSlbUity that the whok mechanism 
whdchy people rise and fail in the social .scak is controlled- 

Ttic lomlitaciiin Halo, where it exists, makes full use of (his technique 
and apjaralus tc (tiilhcr co-ordinaClen. Anri, unfnrtunaleJy, to such a 
slate co-onfinacijOn mcanj a rigid confoETnily. 

CoofomiJly B drained, iirsdy, becauw It ts sunpki to fcOvem feople 
who arc ideutkeily conditioned, and sccotidily, because thoso at (he top 
bUc often narcow-mindfid arid primitlva in their outlook, btie® 
frcqucnlly Uie produtSi ef [ho petty bouiiejeoiakj and primllLvism is 
chtijacteriwd ty its inlolcrant [rcaUiwril of (teviallons. '■ 

In the ^Abbasid caliphate thcro had been no great changes in militery 
(cebnique, but them bad been changes in metliods of adminisiraiion, 
there was a ntw means of forming public opinion through t^ 
undcrsltinding with the scbolar-jurisis, and there a new jocial 
hierarchy which was subject to the control of the cal iph. How far d id 
all this lead to mere coaforniity instead of to a Bcnuinc integratioti in 
which lio important clciucut of society was denied QU ap^>roprJatc 
fuhctian in the whnlc 7 

An important dilTerencc between the "Abbasid state and those 
Hitler and Mussolini ia that the latter wore in their infancy. Their 
ideaiionat basis was Still to u great extent fluid. They were uot 

.[ fssnyT IM SozSoIifgy nnii SacIaS PijnAtrtafy, LoDdoUj 19S3, 23.?. 
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?cit(jcct lo tfic limtiiattocis created by a fiscd tradgii«n. Socoelliiflg 
the di^ultiu of having a fi^ed traditJail Js seta in the way tho 
RiiS3ii&fi9 have to bend and twist their tradition to adapt it to the 
changps of policy dictated by ClIITeftt cirenmStaoceg. For a timclha 
necessitlesof politics could ooiybc satisfied bya Stalinist inletpretatLon 
of the tradition; but after the death of Stalio the fr«h nceessitin of 
politics required the abandonment of Stalirvlsm, and this abandon¬ 
ment bad to be juslifled as a letum to genuiric fjcnintst interpretations 
of the tradition. iDeapitc this rccaleltrancc of the tradition Ihc rolicifi 
iostitution io. Russia has^ by and large, control of ideatloOn In the 
'Abbasid state, on the other hand, there was a tradition of over a 
century COntTollio.£ both ideation and many ilspocts of SeCiaL life, and 
there was a body of intellectuals who wore coming to be recogni^d 
as the exponents of this tradition r TJiere were ways O'f rnodifyingand 
reinterpretiag the traditiorij ofeourse, but itoould not be eompdelely 
noalcctcd. In particular the euslence af the body of experts in the 
tradition meant that the ruling institution did UOt directly OOtlUol 
even the modificattoti or reinterpretation of the tradition. 

Another difrcienoc is that there was among the Muslims a deep 
movement towards uniformity, arisiog from thctcclLDg that having a 
'beaten path' wits an essential part of being a community—especially 
a holy Or charismatic community. This IS something the "Abbastds 
did not create but found already in eidsbence. They fostered it and 
used it for their own purposes. Its ppcsciicc, how'tver, meant that 
such uniformity as was achieved was not merely nonven lent for the 
niters, but met a deep need of the ordinary Muslim. Thus it was not 
a uniformity imposed on him from without, but one which he 
willingly accepted because it led to a realization of siguificance. It is 
the last point at which the Muslim differs from the subjects of 
modem totaliLaiian states. All men have probably some need for 
unlfonulty, but the Muslims, espedally the Arab Muslims^ had been 
so moulded by their previous tradition that only where there was a 
Large measure of urdfomuty could they had a fulhlment of (he 
oommunity^ potentiality for signihuant life. 

The existence of a tradition and of a body of at least partly 
Jodependent experts In it, and the special place of unifonnity in the 
political ouilooit of the Muslims, toECthcr suggest that in die Islamic 
state there was a high degree of geouiae integration. There were still 
many disaatlshcd groups, of course, but even in their dissatisfaction 
they often approved in general of the Islamic COmmoriiLty, were, 
proud to belong to it, and only found fault with it in minor respects^. 

^ Cf. tbeccDecrn at che'Miycazilice writer aLKtkayynt to show eIue this $eci 
WBt part of Ehe commuiuEy, 
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In 3 dcliiaie maitfif of this sort^ where objectivity is not easy, one 
would not be justified in saying moee. 


(fr) T/jfi rdaiim n/iAff poSticn! sphere io ihe reUgiotfs 

It has been taken for granted throughout this chapter that there is a 
propef flutonnmy of polltiCi, and the course of tlie investigadou h^ 
shown how in fact poliUcaE dccisioflj arc usually njadc on the basis 
of purely Mlitical consEdcratioPS and in neglect of religious COC’ 
siderafiors- Some further study of the relation between the politkaJ 
and religious fidtlsH however, seems to be forced upon us by the 
diEcussion E?f the manipulation of religious ideas by ruling institu¬ 
tions. Jf a polilictan cau use religion for his own ends, docs ibai nut 
show that the sphere of polilitfi is superior to that of reJigLOTl? In. 
view of the cxaruples given, can it stitl bt coaintajned that It IS religion 
which is ustOg the puliticiaiis and not tJix versa? 

Ju order to get an answer to this tuiestion it is dcairuble to loob at 
some fairly ooiicrets situations, and in particular to consider tho 
deddons of individuals, both as individuals and as membirs of 
societies. New, when we look at men's decisioos it appears that the. 
religious decision is the most fundamental (where ^religioua’ is taben 
in a wide sense as rtferring generally ic whatever has to do with Ihe 
ultimate siguiftcanoc of lift). The supreme end of human life is to 
attain significance. One indication that this is the aopnemc end la 
that casts occur where it overrides the highly important e^ of 
maintaitiirg one's fife. To go on living (inoertitin circumstanc«) may 
only be possible by acting in a way which destroys the significance 
of one's life, and Ihcn death is wdy and detibejatety choscti- 
Socrales refiisidg to escape from prison, and the Japanese aristocrat 
cammitting hara-kiri, are eitamplei. AnotJicr indication that the 
altaiiupent ofsignificaiicc is the supicme cud is that it is nof property 
speaking the object of any decision by a man, but is presupposed m 
bis dedsLcns. His fundaiiicutal decision is to try to attaLii significance 
by adopting tome particuLar way of bfc; normally this is tlie course 
of conduct, together with its idcatioiud basis, prescribed by some 
religion or quasi-relis^otL, but there are many people whose attempts 
to attain significance arc inconsistent and incoherent. 

Even when a man has made a decision to adopt a defimlo way of 
lifc in this sense, that does not determine completely his dneisLoas 
abouitbt daily conduct of his life, any more than a decision to apend 
a fortnight in Fiance determEncs how each day and hour is to be 
spent- The fuadamcutal or governing decision, in both cases, onjy 
ountrols the subsequent decisions Jo the extent of setting certain 
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limits [lint thicy observe. In partLCular^ iLc decisicin to toilcw a 
dtrtaia religion 4 chc» not cnditl adopting any apeciHc ecoaomic 
system, la the modcra world we sec societies which are piedomin- 
anlly Chnstian, Muslim, liindu, Buddikist and MaiKisE, all Mike 
busily developing an indusliial civilization on the basis ot loodem 
technology. As explained etbo^'c (in chapter men have little tidtoice 
with regard to their coonomio syslein, hut are bound to choose the 
Systcjn that is ecoaoiiiically most cllicieDt. The odddcudu of this 
with Ibe attainment of sigdiitcance is that id order to attain sigdi- 
Ucanoc accord ing to his chosen religion a man has to keep himsdf 
allve^ and in order to do this he has to have food and sheLter—the 
primary products of any coonomic system. Thus the oconomicsysreiB 
if a means to the attaLdmOdt df the end of signillcadioe. 

Further, an economic system is tnerely ooc aspect of the life of a 
society^ and therefore presupposes a society and its stmetureL A 
particular type of economy can work after a fashion in assooiation 
with various types of social and political stnietLircs^ but it appears 
to be the case that for each typo of economy there is in genemL an 
optimum form of social and poliiicai structure. The pre-lslamic 
Arab tribal sooicty would seem to have been the optimum social and 
political structure for a nomadic economy in Aratnan couditious:. 
Thus the political and social structure of a society are those which 
arc needed to make its economic system work well, and, Lrsdecd, to 
work at aU. In Unc, the politiea] aspect of its life is part cf the means 
to it.s attainment of signilicaiKe. If the matter is viewed In this way, 
then politics Js subordinate to teliglou. 

Yet this docs not answer the ^luestion. PolJticJaits undoubtedly 
make use of itligious id«lS for tbdr own purposcSr Is tticra not an 
important sense in which what is used is subordinate to the user? 
Let us therefore consider the further question t Whose onda are in fact 
best served by the transaction, the politician's cr the ithgion's? 
There seem to be two distinct types of case, according to what 
happens to the religiDd. In either case, the politician, in seeking to 
increase his own power, ie to some extent acting on the basis of a 
decision to try to attain significance in his L To by increasing his power 
rather than to do so by proctisjag the Muslim way of hfe. He may 
increase his power,, and he may die while his power is at its height, 
so that, in so far a£ his decision about sigiuficoncc goes, he has been 
completely successful i hut history suggests that the cult of power can 
have no more than a temporary success, and that no enduring 
dviliiatton can be built on it. In so far as religious ideas ate propa¬ 
gated by the politician, however, there is a chance ihat the religion 
will prosper. This i£ the first type of case. If this happens, the success 
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of the rtlision ia lilwlv to be of enuob longfir duratioti tEiaa (liat of 
the politkLan. In this case, 111*13. the Tel|giwi beineftts more than the 
pobtician froOl the latter^* netlOti. A modCTQ examptc is the finCoUrafic- 
ment of nalionalisiliC ideas by Bfitaln, France led America durtcg 
the First World W^ar in order to dEECOndlt Auitria-HnnaaTy and 
Tvrbey; but subscqueatly natEonalism grew and prospered^ and 
almost overwhelmed the EMuntries which had used it for their own 

In such casta rdieioui or quasi-ttltglOPS ideas foCUS deep rtlEJV*- 
ments in mcEi's hearts and ^ive them. dErKiinn. When this happens 
thcpolitidan is pnwerttss; os BlsmarEiksaid, hc cannol create EnEcntH, 
he can only steer with the tide. The second type of case occurs when, 
after the politician has been maltiDE nsc of religious ideas, the tide 
of the religion, Insti^ajd of rising, rcoodeSr Something Ejf this aort 
seems to have occurred under the 'Abbaaid dynasty. The mam 
bearers of the ideational system, the schoEao-jurists. became- largely 
snhscrvietll to the ruling institutEEra. At the Mimo ticm they made the 
ideatioral system more rigid and less adaptable to the changing 
needs Ejf (he times- Grarluaily it ceased to b* (he nalural espressiem 
of (he religious needs of the masses. They lost oonSdenoe in the 
scholar-jnrists and itl tbcir otfLCial religion, and turned to the cult 
forms of the suft (mysllcalj brotherhoods which began to flourish in 
the twelfth century'. In thcclcviciithEitntury al-Ghasnh bad attempted 
to reunite the scholarly stream and the mystical, but he had been 
only partly successful. Ibri'Taymiyyah (d.li23) tried to revivify the 
offidal religion at the expense of the sufl brotherhoods, but he had 
few followers (until after a long inlerval among the Wnhhabis in 
Su'udi Arabia). Thft cleavage between the ollicial teligtou and that 
of the Common people, though never absolute, has riontinued to cjiisl. 

On (he whole, the attempts by the ‘Abbasid and other ruling 
institutions to (Lfit rslantic ideation for their own cuds, by op- 
operating with the scholar-jurists and controlling tliem, have done 
little in (he Cong run to Strengthen the rulers. They have helped (he 
Islamic religion to become more unified and probably also in some 
respects (O become genuinely integrated I but at (be same time they 
have introduced a serious Wfllkuess, hfcvEnlhelcss (ti* fact that mJ> 
guided rulers are sometimes able to weaketi a religion is do reason 
for denying (bat in Efineral the sphere of politics is subEjrdinate to 
that of rcligi[>it. 

^ This is utpngndeE] ruoie fully belew in ehnpler 7. swt. 4. 
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THE INTEGRATION OF THE MORES 

T hf. use of tins term "mores’ requires no justificaiion ia socio- 
logicol circles, but, since this tool; may be read by sUdenii of 
Islara who are not faniliat wJcli the usa^., it may be useful to 
quote a dcdinitioiL 

Uoderlyim and sostainirif the more fcrmal Drdcr oT iiulicutione and 
auDcJations there exists an ietriicate comipilex of cr rnDdes cf 

betiaviouf devctO[>ed spooluiicOusly or apart frofn specjfie estaiblisbnueit 
or cnaelnrtcnt. 

In their aspect of spontaneous developitiieht and of being spekt 
phenomena these arc what W, G- 5iimner called "foUcwavs'. 

The mpra are (he folkways considered vnticr a puiteculBT aspect, as 
TiSHfaioyj of behaviour, not merely as ways of behavEi^' 

Tho mores thus include what is commonly called momtlty^ but they 
do not imply any conscious acoepknee of moral principles, and they 
include matters outside the sphere of oiorality, surdi as points of 
etiquctle and social mantfcstalLons connected with religious CUltS. 
This conception of mores is Specially Suitable in dealing with Islam, 
since Islaiti does not miiike the distinctions cutreaE in ihe West 
between morality, etiqiicltc, and cuU practices. 


1, lt.EL[G[ia}4 AND THE MOHilS 
(a) JTia pcTiicutEriiy 

If we restrict ouiselves for a momenL to the purely ethical sphere, we 
find a problem conllvsitlns us, of which it is necessary to attempt u 
sottition. On general grounds jt might be assumed that the ethical 
sphicre would show an autonomy Over against religion simikr to Ibat 
found in the political sphere. Such, an autonomy would bek aocond- 
Biioc with the conceplion of natural law and all the facls out of 
which (liat conception grew. Aclually, liowes^r. there is a ecitalD 
close connexion bet^veen religion and morality. There k a distiireiivo 
"• R. M. Hcl ver, Soiftty. e Tix\bifak of New Voifc, l^JT, 1 ff, 
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Christian mofility and a diarinctivc Muslim moratii^. This maj b6 
called thi pIflhl«En 0^ particularily. Why shontd a religion \ta.vc a 
dislinctive ethical system associated with it? 

The extent of the autcnoray of etliics 19 considcrahlc. Many 
cxanlfiles are !0 be faund of SOCieries accepting new ethical principles 
in place of their previotis ones hetjause the new piinciplcs were the 
basis of practices which were sncially useful and hcneficfal. At the 
present time many parts of the Islamic world sac adopting & large 
measure of Eucncigamy in practice, though polygamy it part of the 
Islamic tradition. This change, however, may not be eorircly due to 
an awarcDcss of the social evils of polygamy tt-hough such an aware- 
ntss is certainly present), but may come about partly from a desire to 
be lilce the West. A clearer example of a moral change based on social 
welfare is that Soviet (tussifij after at first adopting a lax aititode 
to marriage and divorce, uow officially encourages permanent 
marriages and malres divonjc difficult. The abolition of slavery by 
Western states in the nineteenth century is often cxjnnectcd with 
Christianity f but Che connexion is tenuous, since slavery had been 
tolerated in Christendom for eighteen centuries, and a ooncern for 
social welfare had much to do With the adoption of the policy of 
abolition. 

Further, while it seems to be the ease that for lucn to nttaio 
significance they must act In accordance with the mures of their 
sciciety, this rec|Uircment of action aecnrding to the mores does not 
specifically determine tbs mores themsejves. That is to say, signi¬ 
ficance maybe attained through the following of diffiorciiL mores. It is 
commonly hdd that no Name attaches to those who live nceording 
to their lights, even if some of their conduct would be blamcworChy 
in the case of Other msp whose 'lights’ were greater and who [hcrcforc 
ought lo have known better. All this tends to suggest that, though 
there is a close connexion be twee u religion and moralityp yet morality 
retains a large measure of autonomy. It is therefore puzzling that 
there should be a spectQo Christian cthlc and a Spccifin Muslim 
ethic. 

The solution of the pjoWem appears to be this. A new religion 
usually arises {q a siluatlon where an cxtcnfivo sodnl change is 
required, but where there Is not sufficient dyniimic apATt from 
rehgioo to bring about that change. Henoe nchgion appears as un 
ideational system specially linked with certain Sccinl ohangeS. Thus, 
Muhnmmad at Mecca wiis trying to induce the pagan meidiants to 
give up certain irdlvidualistlc abuses of the nomadic system, while 
Jesus implicitly attacked thelsoLatioitism cf the FharisefiS of his time. 
The opposition which developed in both cases is a measure of the 
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incrtin lo be ovcfcomi:, aiid [hlsiiiertisi^mitiJ nodi hu^'i^bccii onifcrcoiiic 
but for [be rdcasc qf pts^flikal energy through tlw rclifflous idea- 
lioa. Tbus, iit ils conceptiort vtt [he Judeemert a/ mm dd 
( he LaFit Day^ provides an iiidividualiitie $anciLon current 

abuses. Ij] (lie drcEc of Qur'anic Jio'wevcr, [he ssnclion of the 

La&t iDny Ls linked up wi|li ojserciaru that ccrhun kind.£ of condvet 
arc worlliy of j.yj(ii4hnierL[ and certain othen; of reward. Because of 
t])C uocurrenoe qf these ethical asscrlicuis in the Qar'an, (hat is, in 
the ideatiqiuil core orisbim, the poJpis ntenuoned tend to be special Ly 
empliasiiccd by Mushms and to give a diFilJnctive colouring to 
Islamic ethics. 

That appcriTTS lo be the mai n reason for the eonncxiqn cf a religion 
with a particular ctbicaL systemt bu| there is also anolhcr point which 
ret]Hires to he noted. V^licn a. new religious movement mccis oppnsi^ 
(ion, it lias to make tltc best use ef its psychical energy. One qf Ilic 
functions of religious worsliip and other social jnanifcstations of 
religion is to maintain and increase the pxyeliicol energy available. 
At lirst tire rtew rchgiotrs njo'^vnicnt muy baHnj (he loJd morship 
SUBicient (as happened wilh bolh ChrisLiUniLy and Islam}, but it 
ceases fo be sufTlciern when (he movcmcntJias to mett the greater 
caused by opposition, 'i'bc movement then gradually 
organises ilscif as a dcfijitto community, marked qlT from the 
meniKTS of tire old eominuntty who have not. joined tlte new 
movement, and gains in strength from ihe social colresion and 
wiorsliip of die new movement. The orianiiation of tlic rew movC' 
menl as an independent community involves the adoption of Certain 
dlitincrive soeiul and cultic usages. Ttie cultk usrigc^ arc the most 
obvious, si nee. in adopting social usages regard must always be paid 
to the effect on the gcneriil welfare^ whereas inan.y eultic usagei; arc 
neutral in respect of their clfect on welfare. The disLinclive charnCtcr 
of Islam Js Jiiurhed l>y sueli mattori as (he fonn qf iis ritual worship 
Or 'pmyer', by turning tohvards MOCCU instead to towards IcrttsaESLU 
{like the Jew^s) or towards the east {like many ChriiLians), and by Its 
UM of tile h umart voice instead of u rum's hovn Of a hell fer^urumon' 
ing the faitliful to worship. There ore also some distinelihiq usages 
whieh may in port have been adupLvd in order to mark its differervee, 
at lirst frqtti Arab paganism and later from Judaism and ChnislianKy t 
among itiCse usages OIW might reckon certain practices connected 
with marriage and InheriLance, the forbidding of Muslim women lO 
marry outside the community, arid the forbidding of the use qf wine. 
When usages arc thus adopted, iL is difliCutt for a OOmiAUniiy to 
abandon them without losing ita identity, and they therefore come to 
be specially associated with it. 
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The Inlegyation of the Mores 
{b} The COfjStilcruHOR of exlTanEoia mfitsEaces 

■n» intc(ration of tlie monts juay be said U> occur in Islam in tliree 
foams or sta^. Fiiaily^ ttuere is the adjustment of nontadie luores to 
a settlfid economy and the removal of tfec dcsharmony resulting from 
the change of ecoDomy, &£ondly, afler the IslEunic commuTiity had 
oomc to indude many aoiHArabfij there vyas a certain measure of 
asamilalton of the non-Arah practices of these new Muslims. 
Thirdly, there may be soone modihention of practices adopted by the 
community in order to malte them more coherent with its funda- 
mcntal ideations] system. The total result of these three integrative 
activities^ which will be dealt with separately in the three following 
aeclious^ has been the atlahtment of a large measure of uniformity 
throughout the Jdamic world. There is also, of comrsc, considerable 
diversity^ hot the rjUKtion whether Tsiam is one or many 19 in the 
main existential, that is, one whore tlte scholar's own flings and 
interests arc involved and where any answer he gives is therefore liable 
to be tainted with ideology^ In the present study it is not ncoc^ry 
to attempt an answer to the question, hut only to consider how the 
eiiisting mrajure of uaifonnity has hceu attained ajid what has made 
its attaiiltnent possible. Even this restricted discussion, howwer, 
raises theoretical issuesj about which some preluniuaiy words vrill 
he Useful, 

The issues may he approached by considering Sir Hamilton Oibh's 
formiilatron of three 'laws' governing the adoption by one culture 
of dements from another.’ 

{!)... ouIduiaE in^uences ( , . . genuinely ussimilatod clconcotsj are 
always preceded by an already existing oeEivlty in (he related iidds, and 
... It is this esiiling activity which Creates IhcfaictDi of atUaetkm without 
which no creadve aosimclation can ptace. 

(2> The borrowed deroeula conduce to the expanding viiahty of the 
borrowing culture only in so far os they dfflW their nourishment from the 
oelmlHS which led to Iheir borrowEng in the first place. 

A Jiviug culture disregards or rejects all elements in other cultures 
which cauflkt with Its own fundamccite] values, emotional nttitudes, or 
aestbetk erteris. 

These laws apply primarily to the second foiim of inLegralioit 
mchtioiied above, nanfiely, the assimilation of non-Arah pract tees, 
hart the consideration of the 'already existing activity' is also relevant 
to the other forms of integration. Indeed, (he most important subject 

'■ CF. MiuityBmtty Wau, ThoushlS cr Islimlc Unliy', IiSamlc QuarSerly, 
ill. I8S.1W. 

' The InflucM of rslamk; Culture on Mtdiirvsl Europe', SniieSin 0/ ttK 
John Ryfands JUftHPJ', axxvlil. B2-3E, tjp, SS-7. 
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of study in tiic prcKut cfiapter ivN] be Usese aTrwidy exisliJtgactEvilicj: 
which supply [he dynamic for the processes of integration. 

At (his point A word Qiight be interpoEed about [he conception of 
syncretism. Exam [nation of the aetuAl use of [he word suggests (hat 
there Is frequeatly an ideoiogical taint about it. When a writer calls 
a leli^ous. movement syncictistiCp most often he is espressing 
su^'ective disapproval, of il, and not making a scientifically objective 
statement. AiL the higher rcUgioris have assimilated erjttraifieous 
elements, but they are. not usually calledi syncretistic. In qthcr words, 
not every culture with elemeats from different sou tees is regarded as 
syncretistic. Perhaps one might say that a niovemcnt or culture is 
syncxcLislic where the extraneous elements have been imperfectly 
assimilated, or wturc the extraneous clcmctits anj so numerous as to 
swamp the original ctcmeulS. £vtn if some such dedmicion is accepted, 
however, it Js difficult, perhaps impossible, to make the requisite 
determination objeotivcly. It thcrefoie seeitiE belter in the pmscnt 
State of alFairs to avoid (lie word ‘syncretism’. 


2. TUf Quh'^HEC TaAtCEfORMATiOx OP ^TOMaDIC tilOKIS 

The iuiegrAlive proceas during Muhammad's lifetime is wituncsed lo 
chiefly by the Qu r'an, aineefor the Western scholar there ate SO many 
uncertainties in the Traditions about Muhammad’s words and deeds, 
It wj|E be convenient to consider ^opaTatcly the mores belonging (O 
the ethical sphere and those which the Westerner would regard as 
religious. 

In the ethical sphere the primary task of Islam was the removai of 
(lie disharmony which had arisen as a result of the chanse from a 
nomadic to a mercantile economy. The disharmony was immediately 
due to the individualism of the rich merchants of Mecca who, 
selfishly intent on amassing wealth for themsdves, disregarded the 
nomadic moms whereby the leading men of a dan or Ihmily provided 
for the poor and unfortunate in it. In the Meccan period, theteforc. 
the Qur'an was not concerned to introduce anything ClOVCl in the 
ethical sphere, but simply to recall men from reliance on wcaEth to 
generosity and the acknowledgement of the duties of providing for 
the poor and needy. What the Qur'an does piovido is a sanction for 
those elcmoitls of the nomadic mores to which it was lecaUing the 
Meccans. It asserted that all men come to God on the Last Pay lobe 
judged, and that according ss their conduct has been good or bad 
they will be sent to Paradise or the Fire. This was A saucLioil which, if 
they believed the Qux'amc assertions* would have weight with the 
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indLvidTiaMsiJcaJJy min Jed. especially siacc it waa also asHcrtcd tBat 
□either wcaltti tior family influtiiet would help a man in Ihac 
juJeedientr 

Even after Muhanimad wcqt to Medina, the chan^ in the poirely 
clhicai aphene were not extensive. Certain changes^ of course^ were 
ejHiiled by the establishment of a community af Muslims, in that for 
certain purposes this religious corlnUJUily toct the ptnec of the 
coinmudity based on kinship. It ceased to be a crime [* kill a fillow- 
danstnan if Jre was a psisun, but instead it became a crime to kill a 
fcilow-MuEJini. This merely meant, however, that the nomadic 
mores, instead of being based on the kinship group, were based on 
the [cligious eomtnnnity. Apart from this tht Muslims ooiUinued in 
general to live according to the former moTieS- Even the Jifiatf or 
holy war was essentially a transference of the nomadic practice of the 
razzia 50 that its basis was the Islamic community. The chiflf changes 
were in itspcctcf sexual reiationS and matters of inheritance. In the 
fomicT CISC some of the old folkways were coodemned—and by 
civilized standards they were very lax—and rules were promulgated 
which had the effect of bringing A measure- of unity where previously 
there had bccn great diversity of practice. The rules for inheritance 
ensure tliatproperty k fairly distrsbdtcd between the nearest kinsmen 
of the dcocascJ and prevent Strong individuala taking advantage of 
■he weak in the cotiftision of the change froin commudalism to 
individualism. 

The transformation brought about by the Qur’an was greatest in 
the eisc of the cultie mores, The effective religion of (be pre-Islamic 
Arabs was .1 tribal humanism, but tEiere were also many vestiges of 
an cariicr animism. 'Wc do not know much about the earliest fOrmS 
of Muslim worship. Tl^c MustiLns arc said to have frequenCed the 
Ka'bah and to have perfonned ntls of wcrsllip tltCTC. A Qur'anin 
verst which speaks of a pagan "hindering a servant (? of God) when 
he prays' presumably implies that the Muslims had some 

forms of their own instead of Of in addition to the Uiuol forms; and 
the Mtislims certainly engaged in nigbt vigils during the Meccan 
period, ft is clear then ibat they combined certain old cultic fornvs 
with Various new practices, though we tan not be certain of the 
details urtiJI a itiueh laler peried. 

Tribal humanism may be said Co baW been ntodiftcd and ineor- 
poraied in the new movement by regarding the Islamic community 
as a tribe, and attoclung ic it some of the feelings formerly attaclied 
io the tribe. The slorilS offOrtnier prophets in the Qur'an are parallel 
to (be poets' ‘boasting’ of the noble deeds of the ancestors of the 
tribe. Merc iiapcriant, tbc impliiclt belief of the pre-IslanuC Arabs 
iS6 
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th4t 9 - hmq's Ilf? ^itaiit)^ sif^csitcc tE]n>i]$h fiHjnber^hJp of a 
itoblft lirlbc wa& partly rftpLai:^ by a similar bclicF abaut mcm^ntijp 
of the Islamic comnfrunily^ eveatuatly (and io eontndktLOii lo tl^ 
earliest Qrir'anrc doctrine of the Last Day) it was wjddy iieid hy 
Muslims that every Muslim, wiiatcver his cnnduct, wa^ by his 
membership of Die Muslim coimnuEiity assured of Faradisc in tlw 
end. 

As ammisDt had provided mosl of (he eKistmg culiie morUj it is 
morie prominent in the forms of the Islamic cu||^ Auimistio symbclE 
and practices could easily be taken oyer and ^vcn an Islajiric Inler- 
pretation. because they were aiready ^superstition", somethins Icit 
over, rather than eiements in a living religiDa. The most important 
ciamplcof (his is the acceptance of the Ka'bah or sanctuary of Mecca 
ns a shrine of God, together with the retention of Some of tire 
ccritinonKS connected with it such as (he scvtjifold circumambiila- 
tion. The sources speak of A number of idols in the Ka''bBh, but it is 
tolerably certain that the origmal deity of the Ka'bah was the Black 
Stone, possibly of meieorJc origin, which is built into Ukc hvall of lire 
Ka"bah and solemnly kk»ed by Muslim pilgrims. After a time the 
filack Stone was presumably thought of as the scat of the deity and 
not the deity itself, but by Muhammad's time even this conception 
must have been almost obliterated. Certainly the Qur'an (ia$.3] hy 
Speaking of "the Lord of this if Ouse' treats the Ka'bah as ti shrine of 
God, The change hero from polytheism to monothetsm was probably 
facilitated by the form of the Arabic word for "God'. AHaft is the 
eqtiivalenl of oi-Uah, and the latter (and so prceumably also the 
former) can mean "the god' in a polytheistic sense as well as 'God" lQ 
a monotheistic sense. The Greek langtiagt ofTors an exact parallel; 
hfj theci a the regular lerni for "Cod’, but it can also be used for 
'the god', for example, of Delphi, who is only unO of (tlAny. 
Especially if, as scans likely, a ‘vague monotheism’ was already 
accepted by the more cnl^htertsd Meccans, it Would be Cusy lo claim 
this sJuine of A ffall for "Ood" instead of 'the god". Tlie claim was 
later supported by the asscrUon that God had commanded Abraham 
to purify the Spot for worship (22.2ti^7). 

Not all animisCic practices were retained, however. In accordance 
with the third law staled in the previous section, everything COtl-' 
nected with idolatry wm extirpated aa being contrary to the very 
foundation of Islam. Idols were dcslrOyed and various pagan taboos 
were disregarded or rather puhlicly houtod. The Qur'nn itself, how¬ 
ever, like the Bible, sanctions belief in supernatural bein^ below the 
TBok of divinity^ namcLy, angels, jiau and demons, and this was 
regarded as compatible tvilli rDcmotheisp. 

ip 
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TJ]cjt vm some to bfff Q wEth over pagan ^nac£ othar 

than the Ka'baE. Tlic slory of tbe ^satanic vtf&ts’ is (he evidence for 
liJs^. Muhaminad, it is neportedH Mce received Tivhat he thought to 
he a gen nine revetation, whidi ran as fDllows: 

Have ye coasidcTKl al-Lat end aJ-'Ulse, 

And MaiUif, Ihi tliird, the Dlhcr 7 
Thcae aie the swans cxalEnI, 

Whose iatepoessiion is to be hoped for. 

This delighted the pagan Meocans, for they toolc il as an adfnoiv- 
Icdgcntent of the ivorship at ihcir pagan abrines, and they joined 
Matianiinad when tie prostrated hjmsdf. Laterj however (though it jg 
not certain how much iatcr)j Muhammad reaEiKd that tlie third and 
fourth verses were not a genuine revelation, hut had boca suggested 
to hltn by Satan, and that the true continuation of the tirst two wag; 

Have ye iradt Cjsue) and Hie femafe ? 

)ji (hat ease it is a division unfair. 

They axe nclhiug but names which ye and your 
fathers have given.... 

This natumUy annoyed the pagans who had been delighted by the 
previous versiortf and increased the opposittoo to Muhanimad. The 
point to notice, however, is that Muhammad did not at first soc any 
incompatibility. Presumably he thought that these three deities^ each 
of which had an important shrme in tfw Meccan rngioo, were some¬ 
thing like angels. Tu time, however, he came to see that, as things were 
working out in practice, worship at these three shriues was in 
conflict with the monotheisn to was preachiug. The fact that these 
deities were sometimes caLLed daughters of God' would not ucceg- 
sa/ily imply any of the family lelatiorts that existed among the gods 
and goddesses of tbc Greek paotEiccm, siuoc the Araba regularly used 
'son' and 'dau^ter' to Cjipiess abstract relations; but ihorc would 
always he some danger of niisinterpietaCiO'n. The whole incident is 
interesting and impcriant, however^ and sliows that the Muslims 
decided only gradually which animistic practices were compatible 
with unontheisnp and which were not. 

One aspect of the Arab outlook made it easy for Islam to 
iucorporatc practices which had orEgiDaily be animistic. A. practice 
could he regarded asoomtsandcd by God, and. human beings -did not 
require to ask reasons for God's comeuaud. Thus the saaclunty at 
Mecca was sa-Cted because God had ao decreed; the circumUTubula- 
tion of the Ka'bah wag obligatory for Muslims because Cod had so 
decreed; and so on with many other rites which came to form part of 

' dr Ma/rarrrnratf pt Aftew, lOl-Kk 
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the pitgrJianfc. When one tooks AE the details of whajt iafer bccAise 
estabEished MusUm usage,^ one finds vesiiges of ndiniEin omed- 
presenL On [he whole Jilaon may b« idd to- have been Successful in 
assimilaCJog and mtegndiiig the animisijc suhEtratum (a Arab 
cultiire. Many of the outward fonns of aninusm were rdained but 
they were placed in a setting of Islamic idcatiorL, For long traces of 
atLiiDisin loight linger in Ibe so-uls of the mass of Muslims, but the 
probability was that, provided Islam remaiaed a Uvfog rebgioo, 
these traces would eventually afler some ceuturlies be expunged or 
transmuted. There was always the danger, of course. i,vilh the 
leteulion of numerous aidmistlc forms that sometEung of the 
essential spirit of animism might leiuaia alive and might once more 
Nourish if the vitality of Tslam decreased. In the heartlands of 
Islam, though anirnlsm has not been extirpated, it cannot be said to 
JlaurJ.sh; but in places on the periphery of the .Istamio world, such 8S 
West Africa, there has been a hitter struggle between Islam aud 
animism for domination of the souls of ootiverts, with tlma usually 
on the fiide of Islam.* 

Since it is thus easy for Islam to accept the outward fonns of 
animism, there must have been some imporiant reason for rejecting 
those animisLic practices which it rgected. It is not easy to discover 
in every case the rational of Islam's acccplanoc or rejection of 
animistic practices, except that nothing connected with idolatcy was 
allowed torctualn,* Further, it is almost certain thatlslami^sjijsistcnjce 
on God's Lmiiitiiieness and on the nothingness of all Other alleged 
deities grew with the growth of oppo$itioa and was to wme extent 
determiTied by the predse form of the opposition. It was stated in the 
previous section that a religious luovemcnt, whett it htids itself bciivg 
opposed, takes steps to mart itsdf off as a separate enlity from the 
old religious oornmunity out of which it has grown. In the case of 
Islam the question of one unique God or many gods became the 
focus of the tension between the Muslims and their Opponents. We 
cannot say piedsely why this should have been so. Presumably it 
was largely due to the activities of the opposition, The Uniqueness of 
God was ffirtaluly implicit in the Judaco-Chrlstian tradition from 

' E*. Iba-Ald-Zavd at-QiiyrAwinii. Lg flimta, ed. ardtr, L. Bcrebtf, Alajcrs, 
I w; aUGhSQli, Buryat A^ffiVibyah, In Watt, TAt fitil/r wnf ^ at- 

Gheiiuli. 

»Cfr K. A. p, Gihb, lAt Sirmivft ftieUftoM Thotiikt tn kiam^ in AfuiWm 
JFf'ivAf, xxjfviiL {1S4SJ. 24-23. 

■ C. JlViii^-wnrria^ at ^e^iaa, J. Aalmislic Ideal were in wme 

of the qM iMiUal prsetiKS wliicti were reJccieU beeaine ibay v«re eontraty 
to -tlx new appreciattiTrt of the dimity of -the ladiviifLuL 
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which ihe central tcmceptwns of Islam wcnc derived, bui tlu5 
Tfilaiionship do« n&t io itself account far tht Muslim cmphagjs on 
the uniqueness of God. Ttc emphasii mast be due to tbie fact that 
this was a suiEahIt rallying-point ia the gtrugsl® between the reform¬ 
ing movement led by Muhammad and the anLi-reform party led hy the 
rich merchants. 

Tlicsc considerations hHna us to the qatsiioii of the "already 
eKisticvE activites’ which underlay the early development of Islam, 
Two such activities may he distinguished. Firstly^ MuhatmiLad and 
the early Muslims ticrc worlting for a reform of Meccan society, and 
this reform would have its social, intellectnal aod religious aspects, 
Secondly, after opposition appeared, Muhaminad and the Muslims 
were ooiwemed to alve their movement a distinctive form which 
marked it off from the test of Meccan culture. The former qf these 
activities was integrative in that it attempted to remove dishar- 
nionies which had appeared in Meccan society, while the latter was 
also integrative, since by martins off Muslims from non-Muslims 
it boned the Muslims closer to one another. In actual hFe th* two 
aciiviiies would merBiinto one another. When Muhammad began to 
preach and to publish the revelations he had rt^rved, his aim was 
doohtJeK to reform Meccan sodcty be gettinfi people [0 accept his 
dottrines. A member of tlic audience might either accept or nycct 
MuhamTnBd"s assertions. If he aCDeptcd them, he was cipected to 
adopt a certain manner of life called Unforinnatftly we do 

not know craetly what is meant by iazakkL Perhaps it meant giving 
away a proportion of one’s wealth, or perhaps it only meant aiming 
at moral purity- In either case those who accepted Mubammad^s 
message and practised tasakkl were distinguished from those who 
rejected hJs message and did not practiM tamkki. Tims even ihe first 
activity led to a ■ccriiihi marking-off of fqllcwers of Muhammad 
from opponents. The process of marking-off was inteitsihcd when the 
uniqueness of God came to be cniphasucd, hut so long as the 
Musliiris remained at Mecca they were no I wholly separated froiu the 
other Meccara. With the move: to Medina the Muslim communiiy 
became much more nearly a separate entity, but even at Medina it 
probably had alliances with pagans in the early years. At Medina, 
too, it began to riiark itself off not merely from pagans, tmi also 
from Jews and Christians. The reforming aetivily was also operative 
during the Mcdinan period, of onurse, and the Muslim community 
(here was one from which the previous dlsbarmouics bad been 
largely removed. 
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THB A9SIMILAT1CKN CF 1N0M-AKAB ria;iCnCBS 

One of Lbe most inCerestingfuLurts arisIaDi is the wa> h which ihi? 
religtoa of ttlC Ambs has spread to many other peopJes and ha£ 
carried wJth it nmeh of the mores of scvenClKeatUty Arabia. This 
eapansion of Eslatn did not tegin until afkr Muhammad's death. 
Up to that lime the integrative activities of Islam were operating 
purely within Arab Culture enoept in so Ihr as foreign rnorcs and 
ideas (notably Judaco-Chrtstian EdeasJ had already become ac- 
climati-zed there. To a gtsat e;netH th* Muslim cominuniiy at 
Muhammad'^ death still prnerved the pre-isjamic mores; the only 
changes had been in ocitaiji matters where disharmony hsd appeared. 
On the other hand, there had been a great change in the Underlying 
spirit. Mifraifinffii had been rcplajccd by ^inc tribal tiunnanism with 
its supreme aim of maintaining honour had been replaced by Islam. 
A man now belonged hrst and foremost to the cotnnmniLy of 
Muslims and not to hls tribe. Many of ths old attitudes towards the 
tribe bad indeed been transferred to the religious community; hut in a 
now setting those old attitudes gradually became something dlfl^nt. 
At the same lime the trend to individualism had been largely 
aeocpicd, but a new sauuliou had been provided (in the doctrine of 
the Ljst Day) to encourage tlw observaaoe of the pie-Islamic mores 
by the indtvjdualistically minded. 

After the vast conquests in tlie two decades alter Muhammad's 
deith the situatioD was greatly altered. Syria. Hgypt, 'Iraq and much 
of Persia were under the control of the Muslims, Sopn Aramaeans 
and Persians were coming over to Islam, and these were uihan 
peoples or peasants, with a long tmditiou of civtlizaCiou aud With 
very different mores from those of the nomadic Aratss. From these 
new Muslims a number of practices were accepted into the normal 
usage of isLam. Notable examples are methods of taiatlon, and the 
institutions of emphyleusis and the pious endowment Some 

of these pracliocs spread from the land of thejr origin to Other 
Islamic lands whcrc drcumstanccs were favourable for their adop- 
tion\ 

The infliction of the punishmeut of slotting for adulKiy (if what 
is becoming the standard Western interpretatioa of the confused 
material is accepted), shows how a noit'Arab custom could be 

' J. Schrcht in V. Khiadduii aod JJ. J. Lic^nv Ccdd.), J'n: l/ic Mit/dU 
Eiat, WaihJegtoii. 19SS. L S!; and Jn Cwn'iqf™ di Sdemc Manti, SSwtthf r 
Acctdcniiii NazionPe dei Lined, honx^ 19^7, xur., and ityd. 
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islamized. The Qur’anie punishment for jwiyltery is floasins^, but 
fioms of the juriJts also MWgDlzcd Slonms as a ptmiihment in tic 
case of married pcrsooi. It is reported that, when some Jews asked 
Muiammad about the punishment of an adulterer and an adulteress^ 
he edciicd the fact that the Torah prescribed stoning and ordered 
this to be CBfried out: another story (or a variant of this) described 
a Jewish rabbi trying to oouecal the verse of stoning in iiis scripture, 
since it was no longer carried out by the Jews'. There are also 
references to a verse of gtoning in the Qur'anic rcwlatioo, known to 
[he caliph 'Umar but not writteti down because Muhammad bad 
disliked it*. Oul of this wttfusioil the folbwidg account may be 
drawn. The aonnal punishment for adultery at Medina in 
Muhammad's lifetime wAt flogsing, though^ to begin with and in 
certain cases it may have been ho usC'imprisoimaenit, When many 
persons from the Judaeo-Christiau tradition became Muslims, they 
tended to rttaln the puoishcrient of to which they hw b«ii 

accustomed. Eventually sterics began to be circulated showing that 
stoning had been sanctioned and practised by Mubammad and some 
of the leading Companions. Although the punishment of Stoning was 
thus officially recognized in Islam, it is possible that tt soon became 
rare in actual practice, since the jurists hedged it in with coodittoiis 
that Dould seldom be fulfilled; e.g. four male witnesses must have 
seen the act- 

Thc assimLatton of non-Arab praetices must have been going on 
throughout the formative period of Iilamic law, which may be 
regarded as tasting till about 800. Matters ooncemiog administralioo 
would lend to be adopted soon after rhe conquests, while matters 
concerning the family and the social structuro were perhaps most 
p(roiPine[ii in the period from about TOO to 750. Islamic law, or the 
Shari'ah as we shall prefer to call it, is one of the most importarit and 
distinctive features of IslainiccivilizatLOJi. In one aspect it will rcteive 
fuller oonsideratLontn the following swtion, and in atiother aspect in 
the ntst chaplcr. Here it need only be rematkedi that it is primarily 
an ideal elaborated by somewhat academic intellectuals, and that it 
[s not the actual law of any Islamifi country CKCept ID so far as sonw 
ruling institution decrees that it is to bt put mto practice. Usually it 

■ ».2; ef. Lffually said tc be abinpiMd. VarLoiis kpL opLalfliw am 

foUBd in AbuBa-NatllUH, if. anrfitnlikli Qlire, 1935/ 

]357, 

* Ibn HehRiit. jya.s. 

* Cr flji. 'ZiM'' (J- Sctiaeiiti; al-BukhniH, SahlAt Hu^ (8d5, 31f.; 

lbB-(hi1aytinli. Cairo a«BSfl32fl, 35T-404. alio 

other refet*nca In A. f. Weresinck. A of Barir M^JA^^oJ^rt[ 2 rfu^r 

rraJii'^stfj leideii, IKT, J-v. ■Jrwirni'- 
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is only certain parts ofttwSiisfi'ah that havclc^i force. Ncvcrtlieless 
the Sbaxi^ah k reoafpiizcd at (east a£ aa ideal throughout [he IslamJe 
'world (along with the aon-Arab practices, which round their way into 
it in the formaEive period), and, evert where it is little observed, it 
sets a sUadard whkh has some iaflueoce on actual practice. 

Besides the assimilation of nori’Arab practices in the formaiivc 
period of the Shari^ah, there has been a constant process of assimUa'^ 
Cion as the Islamk relignoa spread further aheld. This is most 
noticeable in some of the lands on the periphery, such as West Africa 
and Indonesia, where the process of assimilation is not far from its 
beginning. Even where there is a. definite acceptance of Islam, there 
L£ often little acceptance of the social part of the Shari'ah. We find 
marriases beiog celebrated largely according lo the old tribal forms, 
yet being regaled as Islarruc marriages though they are far from. 
fulGtling the conditions of the SharL'ah.^ Crradually such marriages 
will doubtless be brought into closer conformity wiltl the rcqultf- 
menls of the Sharrah, and in the course of csoturies—provided the 
centuries arc available—there would probably come to be a large 
measure of observance of the Shah'ab. 

UnfO'rtUDalely, this process on the periphery has become mingled 
with another proocss, both, in the heartlands and OH the periphery, 
namely, [he a^ption by Muslims of Western practices.. In [he social 
Sphere the most notable aspects of this are the emancipation of 
women and the strong trend towards nionogamyi but there arc many 
Others such as the adoption of Western cloihes: and forms of enter- 
tairunent. indeed, most of the outward Ibrms of Western life arc 
being adopted, except where they conflict with something funda¬ 
mental in Tslam, for example, the public consumption of alcoholic 
beverages. There are also Other spheres where Westem influence has 
been strong-apolitical organization, educaiion, c^en the methods of 
religious cducatirm and propaganda, and iO forth. Because Western 
infiucnce is SO extensive Muslims are bound to be concerned with the 
question whether Islam can take so much from, the West without 
being "swamped' and losing its distinctive character This danger of 
"s'^vamping' is suITtcicnily serEous Oven in [Ibc purely social sphere, for 
much of Islam's dbtinctiveiKSS COmes from its social mores. The 
danger is rendered much greater, however, by the fact that the 
Islamic world is also adopting Western sckuce, and because of that 
is in danger of being infeoted with Western agnnslkism and atheism, 
since the Christian defence of ino'nolbelsm agalost atheism Is 
neglected (for reasons wltidl will be wnsidcred latcr).^ 

1CT. I- N. D. Andarson, fnfimrc iaw in T-ondno, 1954, li4, rts. 

■ Ch. vlil, 11 below. 
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Up to this podot tilt discussion hs3 dcsJt chiiCy with morc^ j u tEw 
strictly social DT ethiMl sphtie. It is also necessary, however. Id 
VL ie cition culiic. fflofcs {whiclij of coTiffit, tuc also socillE usagcs). Thfi 
history af tlw cullic forJBS IsIftOl is not altogether dear, but a 
broad oudinc will suffice here. It is usually held by Wcste-ni sthoiars 
that the cuiac forms had io the main been fixed by the time of 
Muharriinsd’s death, though the details lemained fluid for perhaps 
another half centuryr The tultlc forms were probably om of the first 
parts of the SfLarl^ah to become definitely fixed. After this there cwld 
be no- question of any assimilation of fresh culttc forms to the fixed 
onca- Theft could be no r)U43tioo, for example, of iueocporating the 
posture of knecllug in the ritual woiship or 'ptaycr’. When W«i 
Africans face the tomb of a local saint (as qibfaii) during the ritual 
worship, it ij iwttural to suppose that they must be regarded ns having 
left the community of Islam, (though such a view mi^t be premature). 
Yet, while the fixed culdc forms of eariy Islam remain unduingfid, 
there is scope for all kinds of additional praettoes. Thus in many 
parts of the IsJamit world, such as Egypt and North Africa, there is 
much worship or veneration of saints, and devotions at thcif tombs 
are popular. Again, Muslims In the Middle East and elsewhere have 
adopted mystical practices, partly from ether ieligions and partly 
In distinctive Islamic forms. 

The most imereslins example in this respect is the inoorporation 
into Shl'ite Islam of the idea of the suflering saviour. This idea has 
a long history in the Middle East, for it can be traced back to the old 
myth of Tammuz and beyond. It is found in the Old Testament, and 
was one of the ideas actually realized in history by Jesus. It makes its 
way into Islam by becoming attanhed to the house of 'Ali and In 
particular to his SOUS, at-tjasan and al-Husayn, who anc regarded 
as manyrs at the hands of the godless Uruayyads. With the idea of 
Ihe suffCTirg saviour a whole complex of culilc forms has been 
introduced into Shi'ism, such as the Muharram cerernonies, when, 
there ate 'passion plays' and public- manifestalions of grief.^ Such 
additions to the early Islamic cult (end to create a disintegrative 
tendency wilhin Islam, for there is always the possibility that for 
those who practice them they will become the cliicf source -of ps^btcal 
energy white the ideation corresponding to them will come to guide the 
conductor life. Since the cleavage between Shihte and Sunnite is the 
most serious within Islam, tlus question will recur in other coDtexts, 

iCf. itfcfcneti in aru. Shl'a, MuEwrrtffl, Ta'riyai at™ D. M. 

Dcnaldwr, TT^r SWitc London, 1P33. For a deKriptEcu of the nici 

in 5«uUi India, tf. G. A HerUota. tifam in /Jitfid Cr<vJs6d by W. CtiOMte], 
Loedoo, 1921. 151-73. 
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It would Ik dcsSrabte to icidude at this point a wnBidcrflEJon of the 
extent to which Ibece had been an iniegratiou of aitsthetJc altitudes 
in the Islartlic world, Thts is adifhcult subject, however, and one that 
has not been much studied by the general nio, of Islatniats, Uioush it 
ii now receiving incrwsitig atlentcon. AH ttmt Stems UKCssaiy, and 
indeed fessLWc, here, thererore^ is to o-JTcr some pieliminary coo- 
sidcralions. The chief form of aesthetic expression among the pre- 
Tstaniic Arabs was poetry. The Qur'an is not poeli^, of onuTst, but 
jmueb of it satisfies the same aesthetic reeling? as were satisfied by 
poetry. Something of this hss been communicfited to Jsjamio 
littratuTC in languages other than Arabic. A [eccni writer, in spenktug 
of tbc unity of the various Uleraturcs witliin the Islamie commiinilyj 
attributes this amotiE other Itiings to 'the aulhoritativencss of ecttain 
prtacjplcs of form and prcsenladon'jt and it may be presumed that 
those who accepted these principles had in part entered into the 
aesthetic experience of the Arabs. The matter ts very complex, 
however. There is a dcfinilo continuity between the later worhs of 
Arabic literature and the pre-lslamic pnelry, despite the faet that 
many of the later writeri were not Arabs by birth. It is also clear that 
in many ways laicr Arabic litemture was influenced by the Pcrsiao 
aesthetic cxpcrienee t and even the heartlands of Islam were ailected 
by the contacts between Muslims and the Romance people of Spain 
and SouEhem France. 

While poetry was of the highest impO'rtaiice among the Arabs, the 
representatrvB arts did not flourish. There was a strong fcding among 
certain sections O'f the population of the Middle East against the 
representation of natural ohi«tS and particularly of the human 
rorm. The feeling is ahnost ecrtainly religious in origin. It finds 
cipresslon in the Second Comm and iticnt cf the Old TcstamcJIt, but 
that need not be its only source. The strength of the feeJing is 
by the Iconoclastic Controversy in Eastero Christeudoia in the 
eighth and ninth ncnluri*, which ended in the compromise- bj' which 
two-dimensional representation (picturos and iconsj was permitEcd, 
but not thrM-dimcnsionAl, Such a feeling discouraged acslhelic 
expression through represeniational art. Nevertheless, where it was 
strong, Muslims who wanted to exprcu Ihemsdves vistualiy^ nmrc 
able to devise the intricate geomctricaE designs which developed into 
a thing of great beauty, or could turn to atchiiecture and calligraphy^ 
where Islamic artists reached a very high level. Whem the feeling 
against representation was not strong, Muslims practised painting, 

von Grvraehaium, ib Srurffa i- Hit olTier Inflqis eicniioned 

'ilin idemky of the basic cm tieiuial experience', 'tlie idauitj of 1-1» ftiiwla- 
maualinteUre 1 tJalin[crta[fl',*nd khekirdrtd polliLoit luvd cccial oraaniitatisn’, 
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end ID this Add Pcnia'n minJaLilrCS Art JufCl^ fAnlOLiS. Gc^^rnphkaj 
and social disianoc dc^ubdtss conabJiiccL to pusvcDt scrE^ua ds^ties 
over liJs point in the Islamic vforld; the konoclastEc masuf tvoidd 
not traiTl Co tho regions where painiLiig was held in esteem, and 
iliitcmte prolctanans vrauld have no acce^ to valuable books in 
OOtirl libraries. In this sphere, then, what one Atids is not inlcgraticri 
but a compromise which ItsSCoS tilC chances of COnChet. 

Music was present in. prc'lslmnic Arabia as the accompaniment of 
poetry. To the urban dweller, however, it scents to have been 
piimardy thtaceordpaniment of feasliog and wJne-dHntdng; and this 
led to its being viewed with disfavour by the more puritanical 
Muslims. It had no plaoc in the caxliest euEtic farms of Islam, but 
later, when out of mysticisiii had developed the dervish order, some 
of tbetn gave a large place to music in their ritual. Once again this is 
not cemplclc integratioo. 

It now lemains to ask about the prior activities underlying these 
variO'US processes of asslmilalionr Tlie two activities already men- 
tiened as underlying the developments of the Qur’atiic pcrit^—the 
reforming of society and the creating of a separate oomniunity with 
disiiivctivc characteristics—arc algo operative to some extent wher¬ 
ever non-Arab usages are being adapted. Two athcr activities are 
also to be distinguished whidi may be labdJed islamizatian and 
indigenization. I5lami7n[ian spring from the desire of leccnl 
converts to be truly Muslim, while indigcnizalion is the activity of 
adapt! □£ Islam to the local situation. 

Men in Mecca and elsewhere in Atabia had been ifltcrtsted in 
social reform before Muhammad began to preach, and the reform 
that wa.g necessary was the removal of (he diaharnionies caused by 
the change from a uomaidic to a scttEcd economy. With the conciuests 
fresh disharmony was created, which it was incumbent on the 
authorities to by to remove, Most of the new non-Arab Muslims 
W'cre either town-dweLiers or peasants, wliite most O'f (hit Arabs in 
the provinces had been nom^S. It was Iherefore more than ever 
urgent to adapt the nomadic luores to (lie conditions of settled life:. 
Because of this urgent need various ngages were adopted, sucia as the 
method of land tenure known as emphyteusis, which Ailed gaps tn 
the nomadic mores. Jn a sense the immolate aims of the reforming 
Bciivity varied from lime to lime according to the coutetuporaty 
situation, but there is also an identity which persigis throughout. 
Moreover, since ruUng institutions are always interested in removing 
social dlsharniony and increasinE uniformity, this reforming activity 
normally had Ihc support of the ruling inslitutiioa even when it was 
not inaugurated aud carried out by it. 
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Tbe aclivily af makitiB a distinct comniiinity also 

canttnuc-s, cxjccf>t that IU>W il is not so mudi the creating of dis- 
tiiKtivo characterkstiog thv maintaining nf thosft which aJready 
cxigt- The ob^emnee of the Islamic cuttic ^mds marEced off Mus^ma 
to B gjieat exlcnl, while non-MusIims fttre Oblisod to Wear dislinciivo 
maTkSr The latter legulation is atEributed to the caliph "LTionr^ as 
part of his covcoaat with (he Cbiisllans. At some limcs there was 
great laxity in the observance of the provisionfi of that covenant; at 
Other times zjKtous Muslims—Ibn-Taymlyyah, for Biareple^talled 
for stricter observanos'. Close|y linked (o this maintenance of the 
distinctive character of Islam was the assumption of ils superiority. 
When the Muslims orispnally noade themselves a separare com^ 
nnunity, they did so because [hey bcUcved they were following the 
truth {repeated by Onsd) whilt the rest of Arab society was turning 
away from iL That is to say, in its very inception Ih* distinctive 
Islamic community regarded itself as saperigr to the other com¬ 
munities around it. It algo regarded ilseJf « superior to the Jews and 
ChristiaQS, alleging that these had oormpiisd their scriptures and had 
not followed in all details (Jw MVdatiOhS given to them. Thus in a 
sense the rouon d'itre of the Islamic comnuinity was ils supcrlorityn 
Moreover much of the pride formerly lakcn in one^s Erlbe became 
attached to ilm religious ccmmunltyn This has led to an idlensc 
belief in the superiority of IslamJ. and in the inferiority of other 
(religious) oommunitics. The Christians and Jews who hod ic wtar 
different clothes from the Muslims were made to fed that that was a 
humiliation, and this increased (he pressure on them to become 
Muslims. 

With this. WO come to the third activity, namely, isLamJzatien or 
making oneself a proper Muslim. Because the Muslims believe so 
IDtecsely in the superiority of Islam, the convert, especially when he 
Domes from a society whieb iseulturnlly inferior, feels that it is a great 
privilege h> belong to this community, in the lands oji the periphery 
a man oftert becomes a Muslim while he has still Itiilc idea of what 
is involvied in bccoraiug a Muslim. For years, even for guuratious, 
the attitude continues of always being ready to advance to a fuller 
observance of Islam. The jtoty has already been menlioned of how 
Mausa Musa, the emperor of the West African state of Mali, made 
a pilgrimage to Mecca with great pomp in I3H aud of how he was 
unaware that a Muslim was restricted feut wives unUE someone 
mentioned this to him. in Cairo, but on hearing of the limilatlou at 
Once touk steps to gel rid of his wives in excess of four. (It may be 

1 La^tuki, Eifsiy 2d7, m \ A. Tritten, ITie Ciiipfit Aitd sittlr fion-MiaUm 
S\fbitttSy Oxford. 
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noted in pMsin^ that a somewlist simEf-ar aciJvjty of mafcjng oatseif 
1 proper Westerner—in aJ] except religion—is m^nifeStiiiE Judf in 
soctrons of tfae IslftinJc DonupvniCy ID the present cvnturyr) 

Fiaal^, there is the activity of indigenizationH wbich ia gomplt- 
Dicntaiy to ijlainizaiion. Once a man has adopted sulEcieiit Islamic 
usages to malce him feet he is really a Hnsliivi, he toods in other 
respeets to oonCintie in the inores of his own Soedety or [o assimilate 
Islamic Usages Id these. The minimum needed to eonsritiite a man a 
reaJ MusliiD, Jinwevcr nnchwiging in theory, varies in practice from 
region to reginq and time to lime, aceordlng [o the stage of devcEop- 
moDl. In the early ecages of the conversioR of a region to Islam maay 
of its formw itaagcs are rciained- Somciinacs they anc in cjtacliy the 
form they had befoie; Somcliines they are ConSiderabEy modihed in 
order to bring ihem closer to Islamic usage. MosUy, whatever 
seriously convicts with the 'rundamentaL values, emotional attitudes 
or aesthetic criteria' of Islam is suppressed. Yet mauy usages ate 
adopted whkh are at variance with the spirit, if not the letter^ cf 
Islam. Il is often necessary^ for example, lo have feasts which 
correspond lo the pagan feasls and talcc their place in the lives of the 
now converts, A very interesting ejiarnpie of this is the Pialeslinfart 
Muslim feast of Nabi Musa, celebrated at an alleged tomb of Moses 
between Jcntsfllem and the Etead Sea. The curious fealune of thlj 
festival is that it follows nut ihc Wataic but the ChristJaa calendar^ 
and thus ensures that the MusEims have someth mg to occupy them 
while the Christians have all the excitement of Holy Week and 
Easter. It is always a problem, of course, to know how far indlgenizSi' 
lion may go befote the pnant of departure from the Islamic 
community is reached’. 

Ttifise, then, appear to be the four chief prior or undetlying 
activitits Ihrough which non^Arab pracrioK wore incorporated into 
Islam, The first Ew'o were already present when Isiam was sldl 
restricted lo Arabs, but non-Arab converts entered into tliese 
aclivilies. The other two aolivitieSj ishtmization and indJgcnizatEon, 
wtJc chiefly the aeiivitic^ of noEi-Arabs, hut in a sense they ate a 
eontimiation of the first two activities. Islam Lzattoti, or naakiug 
onescEf a proper Muslim, is an aspect of the activity of disilngubhlng 
the Islamic tommuruty from other commuDitiei 1 and indigenization 
may be regarded as a cotnlipuatlnn of what bas been called the 
reforming activity, siocc its aim is the removal of the disharmonies 
caused by the incorporation into Islam of men and women from an 
alien socictyr In tliis way the fundamental aurivLties are reduced to 
two: the reforming activity which arms at removing disharmonies 
^ Of. p. 13!® ulme. 
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ftota contemporary society, aodl Unc dctivily of mukiog Islam a 
distinctive oomniiinLCy. With this cooclusion in mind we turn to loolc 
at some further points Uiroufh which wc mAy come lo a deeper 
appredatioD of the results so far attained. 


4. THE CREATIOH OF ISMHtC MOft£S 

Up to this pQint in the chapter we have been speaVinj of conscEcus 
chants in the mores, and it may he ohjccrisd that thesse are not the 
same as the mores of prlniiiive peoples. It has certainly to be ad¬ 
mitted that there is a difference, but there is also some jusiihcation 
for speakiog of the mores of hi^ civilizntiods, even ttiongh some 
cct)seious thought is involved in the prctocss through which they 
coinc into being. In the ease of Jslaui id particular, unconscious 
factors majee their coniributioti along with conscioua ibouglsl. In 
actual life wbai is common^ eailcd "Lstaidielaw" produces something 
very like the moncs of a primitive people. Since; it s not Mactly law 
at all, as that is usually understpod, it is referred to here a^ the 
SlLarj°ah. H should he noted that th* word shatri'afi propedy means 
‘revelation^ in general and a not restricted to tbrft legal aspect of 
revelation. One comes across numerous iritances where orientalists 
have translated the oorrespoodirig adjective ufia/t by'legal'but where 
'revelaiional' is needed not lo ohscuit the sense of th* pfl53a^^ 

(n) The of ihe Shofi'ah 

There have been grtal advances in the understanding of the develop¬ 
ment cf the Sliari'ah by Western scholar* during the last century. 
A notable step forward id tlK critique of IsEamle Tradition was 
made by Ignaz G oldziher towards the end of the niiKtccnlh century, 
and another step, more spedGcaliy connccicd with the SJiarL‘ah,lias 
recently been made by Joseph Schacht*. As a result of the wort of 
these and ilWiay other scholars, the medern Western vitw of the 
development of the Shari'ah differs: considerably from (he standard 
Muslim view. The following is a brief Summary of the modem view, 

' For jflorrafr iirevdatlon, cF. nt-Mas'inli, Mufuit L H ; pUChaialL AJ- 
JWangjrfft nrtni DaiUiKirt, ]S3?yi3SB, 32 (ifcar'l. ItW 

on p, 97 KCJns to mwn tlimiih 1 tmuJatod it 

'Divhu Javi^ Cfiahfl niirf fjTor/j’rt i^-SJraurlf 37J- 

* [ Geldiiticr, AfitAaiTJtvierfofrtre^ Jrcftrifejr. IL KdIIc^ IS30- J, Scftachtj Tftt 
Qrigbn if AJii^arwruw^JJ Jarb^wdtuet, Ogtfnnt, ]9M; ^llO iPunc 

Hittoiie tin Dntlt PiLTW, 1353; and two duptw in Jthaddvjl ^nd 

UebeMi}'. Law ia ihit Eorr, L Ifl-Si 
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For about a MUlur^ aEVct the death of Muhammad justice was 
adminiitered in tbt Islamk state acaordievg to tbe cusUJmary Saw of 
tbt Arabs, ficept in so far as this had be«i madiEled bjf a speciiic 
Qur’aiuc nde or by Muhammad's own praccioe. On the whole, how¬ 
ever, the cMcphons were probably comparatively few, since St ij 
chiefly for raaitiasp and iotieTitance that the Qtir'ad gives precise 
rules, white Muhammad's administrative practice probably only 
affected a small number of points—far fewer than the mass of 
Tradition would suggest. In Ihc course of time, too, the customary 
bw of the Arabs would be modified, as judges and arbiters tried to 
adapt it to the fresh situations in which they found thcmsclvca. 
Things appear to have gone on in thia way until the last thirty years 
of the Umayyad dynasty (720-’750). Those responsible tor carrying 
Old the worlc of (he juditiary d«U witll each novel situation as 
seemed best to them- Beyond this there was little oonsdoas thought 
about the prindples undcTlying judicial practice. By about 720, 
however, there were bodies of men in 'Iruq, Medina and Syria— 
some with practical cipiriediee as judges, others apparently without 
such caperieDOc—who were beginnirJS to discuss legnl questions in a 
more theoretical way. These formed what Schaclit calls the 'aneient 
schools'. One result was that tbe actual legal practioc of cadi locality 
came to be fairly stable, though the point at which stability was 
KSClied might bc far removed from the origiual customary law of 
the Arabs and jnigbt not even be very dose to the Qur’anic regula- 
itous. It is in this closing period of the Umayyad dynasty, howe w, 
that the movement effectively begins which was to produce the Sh^i'ah 
ami its Starting-point is therefore the actual practice of this period. 

In the ]a(c Umayyad perind, then, there are in existeiKe the 
'andent schools' of Saw with their ^living tradition'. As has been 
noted already in other contcjits, ibc change of dynasty siccms 1* have 
led to ibc increased importance of the jurists - It would be natural for 
each school to hold that, where there were diflbcences, ils practice 
was superior to those of its rivals- This would lead to arguments not 
merely within each school, but also between the schools. Ici the 
course of these arguments certuio criteria came to be generally agreed 
upon. Fcncmost among these was the principio that those practices 
were to be preCbrted which were based ort Traditions from the 
Prophel. As Schaeht has forcibly argued, however, it was only 
through ihc work of ash-Shafi'! ((3.820) that this principle was 
generally accepted, previously the decisive element had been the 
'living tradition' of each stJiQo], At one period jurists were content to 
show that what was now tlic 'living tradition' of their school had 
been upheld by ils leading men in (hi half century before 720. Later 
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U to ctaim that tltc proent tradituDn* wa^ in 

sccchrd&ac« ^itb the views of some of tht Icidin^ CompanioEis orihe 
Prophetr The sctiool of "Iraq seems to bave been the fiisi to daim 
that its ^living tradition* was identical with tbo SiittffoA or ^beaten 
path^ of the Prophet, but this claim was not founded in detail on 
actual Tiadiiions of what Muhammad had said or ddne^. Asb- 
Shafdi was the Bxst to insist that the sunnah at the Prophet eould OOly 
he deternuiied by the coateut of validly attested ^radidoos. This 
Criterion Soon won general acceplauce. 

This priiQjetple fed to greater ualforiuity in the vaiious regional 
schools of lawt The ruling Jnstitution also wertcd some pressure to 
briag about uniformity.^ Eventually there emerged a number of 
’orthodox’ legal schools or rather riles, all acccpluie ash'Sbafi'J's 
main principle but differing about some of the ether principles (such 
as tbe place of 'consensue’) nod nll>oul detaJIs of practice. Four of 
these have survived to the present time: the Hana^tc, Shah’jtc, 
Malikite, and Hanbalilc rites. Tlic outcome of this process is the 
Shaxi'ah, and so it includes all the prescriptions of the di^ercnl HlcSr 

This account shows that Ihe Shari’ab was not the werk of ibe 
ruling or governing inslilution with its desire foruoifornuty. At most 
the ‘Abbasid ruling inslilution gave some enccuTagemccnt to those 
who were dcvelopiug Ure Shaji'ah by bring ready to acknowledge it 
and by instrueting their judges to apply it in certain spheres. Un¬ 
fortunately there is little luatcriaL about such matters la the sources, 
and what little there is has uot yet been studied thnrcughly, Jt is 
tolerably cerlaiu, however, that 'Abbasnls began by giving more 
support than the UntayyHds had given to the Jurists or religious 
scholars. This support encouraged the development of the Sbari'ah 
which has just been described- Yet the 'Abbarids never gave absolute 
Support to the views of the seholar-jtirists^ or even of their consensus, 
to the e:c(eiit of decreeing that these should be universally followed. 
After a century or perhaps two they rather seem to have found the 
Shari’ab irksome. 

The devdopment of dm Shari^ah, then, must be due to what may 
be called the ’embryonic rcligious institution'—a part of lEut area 
about which we have little infonnatiou, TJjere seem to have grown 
up groups of individuals without any ofiiiiial pnsitioii, but interested 
in the forms of conduct involved in the Islamic rrilgion, and (hcrefoxe 
often consulted by other Muslims. These informal groups were the 

^ The word ’Tradition' lwJ(h a capflalt is throuBheu! used in the teriiaicfll 
lease gf an aoeinfote abouL joaneLhdeg Vfuhamrnad said or dkl. 

'Cf. Ibn at-MaqaC!^’, JUniiaA/i-s-Safiaba)ij ]2Jf., gucled by Scbaclil, 
Oritint, SJ. 
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(mbryo of th* ^Mcient kIickjLb' of liw. Because of their nalure asd 
their specific iflteKSts th* basis of the Shari^ah as Ihey developed it is 
ethical rather than Ic^sl io the strict seosi. So much is now generally 
accepted. Froan the sundpobt of the present study^ however, it is 
ncecssaT^ to ask further what was the nature of (he fgndamcntal 
activity in which they were cngaEwi and out of which the develop- 
ment of the Shati'ah proceeded. The answer to this qu«ticm should 
be stated as a hypothesis, though it is a hypothesis which has many 
facts to support it. It is that they were working for the establishment 
of the Idamic commimity as a righteous or holy coaimunity, since 
they believed that only when a man is a member of a righteous 
community is his life significanL In Other words, a man will only 
attain to Parjidisc if he bclones to 'the people of Paradise'. This is 
very similar to the fundamental concern cf the Kharijites, Now Hre 
moderate forms of Khanjltc theolo^y^ acid the 'orthedo^' theology 
which did justice Id the posdiive truth in the Klharljite views while 
avoiding (heir heresies, were devdopod in Basrah in the period from 
about 6S& to 750 onwards. The main development of the Shaii'ah 
was also in '[mq from ahoat 720 onwards^ thnugh more in Kufah 
than in Basrah. It seems probable, then, that both the Shari'ah and 
the theological doctrines arose from the same fundamental activity. 

If it is assumed that this hypothesis is sufficiently supported, tlien 
the appearance of the Shari'ah would imply the transfer to the 
Islamic community of an attitude formerly attached to the tribe. In 
the prc-IsEamrc tribe a man found significance in his life by ruant- 
fcating the noble qualities of hfi tribe; Bud these noblo qualities 
normally espressed themselves through following the sunnah or 
'beaten path' of the tribe. In the same way the Muslim attaiticd 
signiftcauce hy followmj the jimtiatt of the Islamic community, but 
this jjf/rmjA consisted in a life cf righteousness. It is doubtful whether 
the phrase 'junno^j of the Islamic community' was thus USfld, but the 
idea was hnpJidt. fn the course cf time the phrase 'jtmHofi of 
Muhammad’came into use, as noted above^^ttitst in a gencruLway, 
then as the totality of the conduct described In the Traditious. This 
was not itHnsly something on which the ’sncieul schools'’ could 
agree; it emphasized the supernatural diaracter of the sininafi of the 
community in that Jt WhIS derived from the charismatic leader (and 
therefore to some cTctcnt did Justice to the central idea of the 
Shi'itca). The name ’’Shari'ah' further emphasizes thia supernatural 
character—since it meaos 'rcvclatjcin'. Although the Qur'an was 
printary and the wonJa and deeds of Muhammad only secondary and 
not similarly Inspired, yet the latter, that LS, the iunmh of the Prophet, 
Was given the same validity as the Qur'an, both because the Qur’an 
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Id VEiricius passa^fis made obedience to Muhammad obligatoiyj and 
because wbat Muiwmmad said and did was re^afdcd as bdivs iu 
accorianoc with specific commands of God to him^ Thus the 
Shari^ah^ though largely based on Muhammad's hLUtian example, 
becomes a sopernatuTal Holm for the conduci of MusHiins^ 

The impnifafice of communal solidwily for the dcvelopownt of 
the Shari'ah is also shown by the place of 'consensus' in that 
development, With regard to the. place of consensus in the ancient 
schools Schaeht concludes 

that the legal theory oF the ancient SCboolJ of law is dominated by the 
idea of consensut; that they distinguish betwen (he cOtutitsiu of all 
Miisllma, both the soholara and the pMpla, on cascnliais, and the oon^ 
Bcnsus of the scholart on points of dictaU ; that they consider the coaunsns 
in both fonms as the fiiuvl arsAimCht on all problerE, and not subject to 
error ; ftnd that It icprcscnts the common ddnomLnalor of doctrine 
adiie^ in each pmcration, M opposed to iodividunl opinions fro'y) 
which mike for disagrecmcDt,* 

Ash-Shafi'i, in Schaett's vjew, attempted to reffitJVC the oemscesus 
of the ancient schools and their 'living tradition^ from theposilion of 
highest authority in law and to place ilicre instead the Traditions 
from the Prophet. In so doing he rejected the oonseasus of the 
scholars and tolerated only the cansensns of the people id genital-' 
Yet, thougli his insistence on properly attested Traditinns from the 
Prophet was accepted, the NfusUms retnmed 10 the COrlHllSUS of the 
scholars, and indeed to the primacy of the 'living tradition' and the 
eonsensus, eiocpt that properly attcsiod Traditions were now 
included in the 'living tradition’. 

Aa regards oonscnsiMj Slri*i>clc Hurgrotue has nssde clear ili ^- 
imporlAnl fufletlon aa the ullimalie jminstay cf legal theory and ofposiliii* 
law to their final form : the conssusus gunianlccs the authenticity and 
correct iniscpfetatlon oF the Komn, (he (hichful (jaosmissioa of the jpiww 
of the Prophet, the lesitijrHrtc usa of analogy and ili fHUL« ^ St covers, in 
short, every deiail of the law, tDcludina the recogoiicd diflcrencci of tha 
Kveeal schools.* 

The flindion of consensus in the dcvelopmeni and maintenance of 
the Shari'ah is remarkable. On a superficial examination of tlie 
material it might have been thought that consensus was brought in 
either to justify usages wbicb were not supported by a Tradition from 
Muhammad or to provMlc a prindpte of Captation, since the agC'Old 

* Cf. aSh^afi'i'i Eialemcnti, quured hy Srhicht, Orisim, Ifi. 

* Schacht, 

»Ib.94f. 
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Arab Altiiiide had b«n to regard alt iimovalicm as bad, or, in 
theological terms, hcredc&l. Yet the studies v^how condustoas have 
been quotiod rnalte it dear ttist neither of ih™ suggcsticini Is borne 
out by the facts. The principle of consensus had noi been adopted 
as A convcTiiciit device in order to jusUfy what would otherwise be 
difficult to juslilVr On (he contrary, other methods of jusljfylng the 
practices of the community—^methods which to WestenMiH might 
appear superior—were abandoned or subordinated to the principle 
□f oonscnsits. The best caplanatinn of this recumfence of oonsenaus 
^ems to be that it arises out of ait intense belief in. the community, 
a belief that the Community is in some way soipern^tural, is a. divinely 
instituted and divinely ordered community, in brief, that it is a 
" charismatic community". The saying of hfuhamnutd, 'My com¬ 
munity will never agree on an error', is often regarded in the West 
as having been invented In order to justify the principle of con¬ 
sensus; but the present train of thought suggests another way of 
looking at it. Perhaps it is an csrprpisioii of this belief in the chans' 
matic community, assertins that its charisma involves inrallibiliiy. 
The rcstrieiion of consensus in cerEalti lespecta Eo that O'f the 
seholars need not be au argument against sur^ a view, since it was 
the scholars who spoke of the ccnseneiis of scholars and ihe assertion 
may therefore be ideological, that is, an eicaggeradon of their own 
importaiKe made in order to maintain or enhance iheir position In 
Ehc community. There seems Eo be no gainsaying ibe prominenoe 
among Muslims, even if it was not aiways fuHy oonscioua, of an 
tulensc belief that theirs a charismatic community^ a ccunoiunlty 

in and through which a mau's lltb became sigitilicunt. 

This Is not the place to discuss the chaages that took place after 
Ehe original development of the Shari'ah, such as the "closing of the 
gate of yiifioil'. Both [he original developmeat and the subsequent 
chftitgcs had important repercitssions on the position of the scholm:s 
and jurists tn the communiLy. The whole question of the role of the 
intellectuals in the IslaEuic community, however, though it will be 
adumbrated in the following chapter, is one that requires a long study 
devoted solely to it. Meanwhile let us Duusidcr the furtctloU df the 
Sliarfali In lire life of (he community. 

(J) The fiitialofi of the Shad^nh^ 

It is worth oonsideritig carcfhUy what nolo Ehc Bhari'ah actually 
played in the life of the TsLamic community. It was not, etcepL to A 

’ a. Jgli3.[ui ynelc, ''I^iq Belle dex Ti:3.iJ[lioriiiJi3iniu iin libni', Zeflichr^ft 
tier ilttrlieftfn tritt-ftnSlfnJllthrir Geieltietitffi, JteilE 1-3^ dJK 11-13. 
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small extent, die flfficial law of the eommunity, that is, the law co- 
fureed by the rullDg inatiluliofl. Yet B fi^eat deal of tinic and caer^ 
was spent by some oftbe best brains amang the Muslims pcedsely in 
the werk of elaborating and sysEettiJidzing die Sliarrab. It would 
stem, tlLcrH:fora, that it must be of artat imporl^noc for die Min- 
munity. The problem is Ehco: In what do« this importarico consist? 
In thus fonmilatirvE the qiKsliou it ja assumed that the importance 
lies in sotnethievE Other Chnn in piovi Jin^ the law to be administered 
in tic law-courts, ibouEh in certain respects {varying frora country 
to country) the Shari'ab docj in fa<a do Etis. The imporEan^ of the 
Sbari'ah must also lie in sninctbiag Other than die UK of it, or of 
parts of it, as a polidcftl lever, thouab it was sometimes used io this 
way; for caample, abMawardi (d.lO^S) in hts work entitled The 
Instilutions iff Governmeitt is probably trying to brlna about an 
iiocrease of tbc powers of the ealiphh TlrouBb the Shari'ab performed 
such functioiB, they art not luEhcicnt to account for i[S importance 
in the eyes of Muslim scholars. This must be locked for elsewhere. 

The clue Eo the solulloo of the problem is provided by the hypn- 
thesds advanced above that the scholar-jurisis were working for Ehe 
ciistcQce of a righteous tcmmuuity. This ralght also be expressed 
by saying that, since the Islamic community was a divinely insiiluled 
or charismatic communiLy, it must have a divinely given norm which 
it accepted and tried to follow. It is implied in this that Uk intellec¬ 
tuals who elaborated the Shatfah were primarily iaterested in 
malatflining the charismatic character of the community, and net in 
raising the standard of conduct in the commuiijly. The Shari ah 
might act as ao ideal slandard to which men were instantly trying 
to come closer ill practice; but this was not the primary leasca for 
their interCSl ID the Shari'sib. ^ 

There 35 an intercstiog comparlsoa between the Shari ah and 
certain parts of the law of the Old Testament. It is the opinion of 
scholars that the regulations for the year of jubilee were never pul 
into cfTccd. Why such impraclicabic regulations should ever have 
been drawn up is not clear. Terhaps they were an emphatic way of 
stating certain Splrituul truths, SUCb as Israel's depcrdcnct on God. 
In some respects the year of Jubilee is an elaboration of tlie principle 
of the Sabbath, and the Sabbath is a witness to the charismatic 
character of tho oommunity. Thus Moses was commanded to say to 
the Israelites; 

> Cr. H. A. R. Citibi ‘Al-htjiwaTdb’i TTicory of Uw Kftilafih’, rilaMfe 
ju [ e 53?J. BI alio ia Ithadduri aerf Liebeanyj Leiv h 
Eail, L IT-tS. 

I LtvUitai, 2S: Cf. A. Lodi, Jtrr PrapiUtti Paris. iSJS, 32?. 
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Verily my sabballis ye itisU j!«p; for it is ft sign betTi^een me and yen 
[hioufihoiit yovf gerteralicMis; that ys niJLy lujow chat I am the Ijord that 
doili WKlify you'. 

Since the sabb<ath wag a sign nf the special rclationslitp of Ihe 
wmmurity to God|,thatiS| of its etiarismaticcharaclerHit tslikdy that 
part of the ti^rifieanee of the year of jitbiiee 30meCh[ng similar 

On the assumption that the thief mterest m the Shari^ah was as a 
mark of the charisma oftlw coimtinnity, We may go on to nsfc about 
some of its other rvnnttnng. I>oub(less atnoitg the ordinary people 
many were toncemed that (heir community should be a ch^rigmatic 
One. For (he masses, however, the Shari‘ah was also important in 
that it provided a social framework for their liv^cs which remained 
stable in the flinc of political changeg. To the modem Western 
scholar the political history of the Islamic world, and Indeed of (he 
Orient gcncraliy, presents at limes a picture of great instability. It has 
to be rememb^d however^ that at these times and places ruling 
institutions played a mveb smaller pail in (he Mfe of society than 
in our modrni ccn(Ta3ired states. Despite political instability the 
ordinary man could ftel a large measurie of security provided the 
social order remained stable, l^ic Shari'ah helped to eglablLsh and 
maintain suclt a rocial Order, above ail by ttg rules for marriage and 
fnbcrilancc. hdorcover, cvcfi though ruling institu(ioits could not be 
bound by lEs provisions, it was dangeroits for them to flout (be pro¬ 
visions too blatantly, and that gave a mcasiiTe of proicction to the 
individual against the ruling institution. Such protecHon was of great 
value in a world where there was a tradition for ruten to act despot¬ 
ically with little respect for (he rights of individuals. 

Something similar is (rue with regard to the scholat-j Ufists. So 
long as they were private individuals with no need to earn their 
livelihood they were Jn a strong position. It was doubtless because of 
the feeling that such independence gavA Strength that there was a 
widespread heLef that to accept judicial offlee was to deviate from 
the path of virtuCr Tu the oourge of time the normal career for a 
scholar-jurist involved (be holding of various offices of a judicial 
character to wliicli appointment was made by the ruling insiituiion. 
There was thus considerable pressure on judges to accede to the 
wishes of the government, even when tlkcse were contrary to die 
^haii^ah and to priuclplcs of equity; if they did not so accede, they 

' ficddbr, 31J 3- cf, wtut Lods says of vpricus praetico. taloen Over f/om 
fl.aiiix]5jn^ 'lb tes ee eugieat eeptedant Is SErlcle ctHervaiiun, 

non {Vi e ifr ifnr iJgfifjfcatifH [ie4cIm, Qui purflEt tear etre irtJLFlEKcrc. 
nub [kluEdiL mrca^tiH, fabaet ixirEic nle k couLurtriE nalloiute, dies coustLdiient 
avlant de nwrqun d'apTDrteDaace su DJeu d'lsrad' l/.e., 
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were liable to have their career cut short. Once ihc Shari'^ah had been 
firmly established, however, the scholar^jurisls were in a iomenhat 
stronger position to icsjst Uivust denna.Tids by |hc mlmg inslltutiDii, 
at least in those spheres where the Shari's^ was efi’ective. Tlioe 
might stilt bo pliant self-scclting mdividuais who were ready to twisL 
the rules of the ^ati^ah in the interests of the niters ^ but, Unless this 
twisting WM done skilfully, it would be diJUcult for sneh indtvidiials 
to avoid being discredited by their fcltows on ihe grounds (hat (hey 
were ignorant of the Sharfah. Tt is concedvabie (hat it was because of 
this siination that the scholar^jnrists themselves introdueed the 
doctrine (hat (he "gate of iyjfAnrT had been closed—cliat is, that they 
had no right of private judgernent ewcpt in tespccL of the de(ailed 
application of the Shaji"ah and were bound to follow the n)a[n 
principles oF the rttCS to which they belonged. By thus leslrioting 
the right of judges to depart from precedent, they made at more 
difficult for mlers to innuenoe their judgcnscnts im.propcr1y. 

ThoShari'ah, qniie apart from the intentions of (hose who first 
elaborated it, has in fact promoted uniformity ihrougjioui ihe 
Islamic world, nspcnially on the periphery. The uniformity is most 
noticeable in the olTEClal cultic usages, hut it is also found to some 
cxtci^t in the slruclure of (he family. In (he heartlands of Islam there 
has been during (he last century a raovemeDt away from the 
Shari'ab in such matters a'l cornmercial and criniinaL law (where the 
Shnri‘ah has seldom been fully efibetive anywhere), and even lo a 
slight csicnl in matters of persona] Slatus. In the peripheral lands, on 
(he otlicr handi, there is usuulLy a gradual movement towards 
increasing the applkation of the Shari*ah. Within the Shari'ah there 
am various dLsEinctions: acts may be obligatory, tecoinmended, 
neutral, not recommended or prohibitedt within the cuhic usages 
there [$ a distinctirm between (he 'clentcnts' (whicll are obligatory) 
and the 'usages'^ Such distinctions probahly help to bring about 
tmifortnity in certain essentials. 

So for on attempt has been made (O indicate some positive 
functions of the Shari'ah, but it must also be ashed whether it has any 
negative functions, that is, whether it contributes in any way to a 
disintegration of [slamlc socictyr There seem lo be two main jwints 
here, namcEy, whether (he Shari'ah tends to create a guff between the 
ruling institutions and those over whom they rule, and whether (be 
retalion of the Shari^ab to the idea of the charismatic oommunily 
tends to widen the gulf between those to whom this idea is important 
(the Sunnites) and those who are more interested Jd a cliari^alic 
leader (the Sbi''ftes). 

■ CF. E. E. daLvetky, Woraktp At /riuM, htadiM^ \^i, 1^23. 
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Jn dcaliuj witEi, the flrat of liiiM questions we 4ssuaie [hat, at Jeast 
orJginsJly, the Shad'ah was aa expressiooi of what the mASses of cIh 
onJinwy people WAnttdj evitfeuw for ttuj would be the support giveq 
hy the popuEaec to men hkc Ahmad ibn-HAUbAL ia the stru^Le 
a^Amsl the ruliof iuStitUtiou. It seems unhealthy anywhe^re that 
there should be such a eleavAge between theory Aud practice as there 
is in Islam with rc^rd to the SharL''ah, In partieuUr tills looks Itte a 
eontradictiou between what ordinary meu hold to he morally li^ht 
and good and what the rahug iastitutions Actually do. When one 
examines this questiqq caTefuHy, however. ODS finds tlkUt the dcavn^ 
is so! so great as might At first sight appear, In geneml the ruling 
institutions in IslAtnic lands hAve been prepared to give affect to 
large parts of the SharJ^ah (so far as the matter conceraed thOm\ and 
in partieular to uphold the oultic parL This would not have been 
satUfaetory. if the Shari'ah had been purely an ethical standard; hut 
since the ^ari'ah was ftrsC and foremost a ttlAfk of the charisma of 
the community, a partial acknowledgemeiit of it waa AuiliCLCUt to 
euahlr it to perform Its function of markiug off the community as 
charismatic. On the other hand, this peculiar nature of the Shari'ah 
as the mark of charisma creates ditficuides at the present time, when 
Islamic stales try to frame modern OMStltntiona on the hasis of the 
Shari'ah. Since the Shari'ah wag haidly a pCACtiCAl code even for a 
medieval State, it is extremely difficult to adapt It to the needs of today. 

Finally, tlmrc is the question whether the Shari'ah has tended to 
widen the gulf between the SunultCS and the Shi'ilcS. The Shi'ites^ 
of oourse. have their own 'law'^ but It doea not differ from the four 
Sunnite riles much more than these differ from one another'^, It 
acceptJ the principle that legal regulations an to be justified by a 
Tradition, going hack to M nhaiuTnad, but it dcKS not accept all the 
Companions as ncTlable transmitters and. often rcqnires Traditions to 
be confirmed by 'All or one of the other imams*. On the whorls, tlven. 
the diifcrences between Sunnites and Shl'iCcg in the actual conduct, 
of life tire Small, but there 13 a grCAt diScrenoe in tbelr altitude to the 
Shari'ah. For the Sunnites the Shari'ah is supreme, but for llie 
Shl'ites the imaui is the guardian of their Shari'ah (which docs not 
appear to be as extensive and elaborate as that of the Sunnites), and 
is therefore superior to it.* The imam, they consider, is the only proper 

‘ SchKht, Orlglnr, jdir. 

■ a. A. A. A pytfi*. A Shrift Cfted, IIan.; Id. in KJiaddurl and LkbtMiy, 
op. gIl, ]'Z7, qwTt-icg from a FatiiDul wdiEr, 'wl>en.3n inniii relate? a tr.iditjgn 
frnm the Pfoplvci:, no a.iitlwfijiy ii iteoefssry.' 

■■ ‘AJlimp-hHilli. Al^Bnb al^Haili fTr, W. McB. MJIIcrk London, 

19^, IX i6n^ For the lesser depu of cktmesMon cT. cbe utiieEKe cf a 
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guzrdian oT Ihie Sliari'ah, sinoA he Alaite preserved fiona error or 

inrallihlo. 

It can haidJy be e]^iioed„ Iben^ tbal Ibe SbarJ^ah of the StlUdites 
bas of itsc]f widened the fjttwecn (hem and the Shiites. Whai 
can be Eaid, however, is thSE (be Sunrutes in their zeal, for (he Sb^ri'ah 
neglected to make aay place in their system for the chanEmaiie 
leader, or at least did bo only very stowly with (he wnception cT 
Muhammad's mrallibillty and other superhuman quaUties. The 
Shi'ites, on the other hand, did even Icjg. than the Sunnites to make a 
place wichlu their own system for men with the other kind of outlook. 
Apart from the impact of the W«t, however. Jl mighi in ooursc of 
time have been possible for most of (he Shi'itea Dp be brought wi(hia 
the Sunuite fold. 

It is perhaps worth remarking in deling that (^Hirutfudom. at 
least in parts, seems to liave been more successful tEian Islam in 
devising instilntlons in which them was a high degree of salisfhfftlon 
both for those who wanted a eharisniiitio leader and fnr those who 
wanted to belong to a charismatic oomraunity. The ProtestanU have 
by and large been weakest in (heir estplidt lecognilion of the 
chaiismalJc eommuruty, (hough there is nowadays great interest in 
the doctrine of the ChuTch. Most sections of Christendom rnanifest 
devotion to Christ os a charismatic leader. The Roman Qatholics 
have 30 addition in the- Pope an aetuai charismatic- leader, though on 
a loHver plane than Christ. The Orlhodos, especially the Russioji 
Orl]iodo3[, appear to have the deepest senso of the charismatic 
community, and one that diders in some respect frnm that of 
Catholics. In the perspective of the oonceprions of the charismatic 
leader and the charismatre community, there is thus some justiJication 
for the pamUels occasionally drawn betw(«n (he Shi'ices and the 
Protestants od the otie baud and betweeu (he Sunaiiea and the 
Catholics on the other. 

Shi'itc law gp war Jiul pcoge in M^. Khadduri, tVar aird Paice fn tire Laiv qf 
lafaar, Baltimore, j. 
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THE INTEGRATION OF INTELLECTUAL LIFE 


A t carUer point in (his study the oodcCusLon vfas rfacbed 
chat the main fEinction gf ideation in ttUJ life of a society was 
to darify and make exptidt Tor the members of the society 
the cods which they were oorporateTy pursuin^^ to place these ends 
itj an Older of siibordinaiion and supcrordfciatJon, and to state the 
view of the nature of reality on which this piiTsuiL of ends was based’. 
There is therefore a sense in which all the (tiemben; of ihc society 
ate the beaters ofthe idcatioii, and participate in (he iatellontual life 
of the sodety. On the other haud^ there are certain memhers of the 
society who participate more actively than the great majority in thiis 
intellectual Life; theysyscematize the ideation, they (Ufend it against 
attacks from within and without and endeavour to band it on to 
succeeding generations, and they also have the main responsibility 
for adapting the ideation to changing dneu raatances. These persons 
may be referred to in general as the intelloetLialg or intelligentaJa, 
though in most societies there arc probably various groups to be 
distinguished arnong them. In Islam the most important of the 
jutdlectuals are the ulema CuiEiwin'') whom we are calling soliolar-^ 
jurists^ though they also inelndcd theologians; many had official; 
positions, but at times there were also gome who kept themselves 
independent of the ruling institution. Outside the ranks of thcschoUr- 
jurisls there were often wrilere on history, philosophy and general 
topics, as well as poets and belle-lcltrists, who contributed to the 
intellectual life of their time, ^oiniecjmes mcmbcra of the rtiUng 
j'astitullon had inteUcctual interests. From a Rlirly early period there 
were writers on mystitism, while from about the twelfth century 
some of these were leaders in the suJi Ordcra or fraternities. All Slteh 
groups are here regarded as OOiislLtuting (he class of intellectuals. 

The various seeltenj of this chapter deal with tbe different 
fuiKtions of the int^cLtlAla. First there is a brief glance at the c<) re 
of [starnic ideation jo the Qur'an. Then the work of systematizing, 
elaborating, defending and propagating this ideational core Js 
considered under two aspects: the intellectual side of the develop¬ 
ment of the Sharr'ah, and the formulation of the standard SunaUc 

' CTn U. ^3 Abgvv, 
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UiMlogy, A third scctian h canccmcd with the intcgralion of Islamic 
ideation with the most ddvaoofid world-views of the time, while [he 
ksc tries to estimate the success and failure of the. iinelleetiials in 
uda^tin^ (he ideation to social chants and in it ao sdeqiUte 

expression of the "movement of life" in the masses. 


1. TUB QUn'ANIC SYNTHESIS 

Oflce a^ain the beginnings of Tskm have to be briefly mentiorted.; 
^mclhing must be snid about ihe degree of integration present in the 
ideationai cofc found In the Qur'an, since Chut is the centre of all the 
later intellectual life of Isiam. 

The main conceptions in the Qur'anic message or keiygma belong 
Co the Judaeo-Christian tradition—the eonceptions O'fGod, prophets, 
revelation, the hast Day with the judgement a-ssigniog cleraaE reward 
and punishment in accordance with man's conduct, and the rejectioci 
of Idolatry. By the time these appear in Che Qur’an, however, they 
have already been adapted to the categories of Arab thinbing, that 
is, to the assumptions and pmconcepcions which were apparently 
natural to Arabs. Thus there lends to be a more complete separation 
of the divine and [be buman, leading to a mote mechanical ecn- 
oCption of revelation; while prophetbood in the Qur'an comes to 
have some of Ibe features of the Arab oRlce of hakmn or arbiter, so 
that latterly the prophet in the sbiot sense (^ti) IS ovetshadowed by 
the ^messenger' {rasui). The ttuesdou which interests us at the 
moment is the extent to which there was a genuine integration of 
these Judaco-CbrJstian conceptions with the previous thinking of 
the Altlb^i In trying to answer this [)ues[iou it will be helpful to mabe 
use of the three principles invoked in the previous obapter. 

The tint point to nocioc, then, is the nature of the pre-existing 
aolivlLy in belds related to cbesc Judaco-Christian oonoeptions. It 
seems clear that this activity must have been the initial stages of Che 
movement to bring about social reform in Mecca, and in particular 
Co curb die ruropant individualism. If this is so, the rcai point at 
contact is the conception of Ibe Last JudgemeDC, since this ocmcains 
a sanction winch is applicable within an individualistic system. It is 
also dear CbaL these borrowed ooncepciciiis in Islam are UDurlshcd 
by the original reforming activity and contribute to its expansion. 
Wbat Muhammad did could hardly be thought of CKcept io terms of 
the borrowed Jutlaeo-Cbristian amCeptioELS. That waa the second 
principle. According to the third principle elements io the Jodaeo- 
Cbriscian coDorptioDS would not be accepted Into Jslam if they 
ail 
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ConfiLcled with it3 ^fuadantCiitAl Values, cmoEional attitudes or 
8«tbclLC ctiteria'. Hk operation of this third piinciptc ma)t be seen 
in the Qur'aniic denial of the death of Jesus on the croSi. The baais of 
the denial is doubtless the thought that is found, for example, in the 
^'onls of the Rsairntst that ho 'has not seen the rig.hfiecius forsalceu, 
□or his seed begging ilictr bread';' but it is likely that some such 
thOLight—that the divine powers would iti?t ailow those who wor^ 
shipped them faithfully to be utterly defeated by their enemies— 
■was already present in die Arabian environment before the Qur'anJe 
borrowings were made;, even if it owed somethiug to Old Testamcot 
influenoes at an earlier time*. 

The operatlun of the third principle is also seen in fhc leieeliou of 
the daime of Judaism and flhrisdanEty to be following faithfVilly in 
the iiadition of Abraham, In opposition to the older religions the 
Qur'an sets up a conception of the reUgjart of Abraham such that 
this religion has been corrupicd by Jewa and Christians and only 
restored in its purity by the Muslims. This shows that the contjtluity 
of the Qur’anio revelation with those lo Jews and Christians was 
somcthliig of fundamental importance for the Muslirns. It was so 
fundamental that, when the Jews denied the identity of the Qur’anic 
message with that of the Old Testamentj it became necessary for the 
Muslims to rj^ed some of the primary historiral aspects of the 
Judaeo-Cbriscian tradition. At the time this was probably satisfactory 
from the Arab point of view, since the Arabs were not historically 
minded and knew little of Judaeo-COiristian history; but later, when 
Islam spread to the higher centres of Judaeo-Christiau cultujx in 
Palestine:, Syria and ‘Iraq, it was a tfnisEdciahle embarrassmenL for 
Muslim scholars. 

Hesimtluri about (he ex.cent Uj which JudMO-Chrislian ooinccptiODS 
were to be accepted can be seen in some casu. One is the affair of 
the 'satanic verses'.* The fact that these were at Jjrst received by 
Muhammad and the other Musliin.s as genuine shows that they were 
not fdt to be incompatibie with monothcLsm, presumably because 
the pagan deities were regarded as a. kind of angel, fn other words, 
Ihtst early Muslims were still so much in the Arab tradition that 
they wore prepared to accept the OonrxpUoD of God but not the 

i 17.2S. 

^ rho Quranic denial rf me Hto«h on cha ctou b first arrf foremoit a 
«buU*t of Ihe Jewish daim (o have trJininplied over Jcsiu> and UdC. pre- 
npposcs ilrni. iJie Jews argued iha-i In could jwil bi the hlEmugh. (or st messenger 
of God) dot* Ood had uot kepi him safE, CT. AJurrAsiv, J.t and Fiolmi, 
Si.lit. 

* Cf. p. IE? above, 
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DOiUplcmcniar>' at idc^s was incompatible with 

this, ^hat led the Muslims to realize ibe InoompatEbJlity nf mono- 
theism and worship at the pagan shrines is unfottunatriy not dear. 
It seems lilccly that it was tmI merely graalcr ramiliarity with the 
Jewish traditioa, hut snine acliou of Muhamttiad''£ opponents 
whereby (hey linked up their opposition to him with a defence of the 
pagaa shrines ocher than the Ka^hah or crilicizied him on the basis of 
polytheistic ideas. Whatever the events leading up Co the replaceaient 
of the 'satunlcvtrsei', the Qur'an, came naore and more to emphaiizc 
r^CCtion of worship at the pagan shrines as one of the chief marks 
distinguishing Muhammad's followers from his Opponents. 

This is incidentally an interesting example of the way in which a 
sociai and political conflict comes to be focussed on a particuEar 
iniellecCyal condict. If wo have been right in maintaining Lhat the 
living religion of the pie-I&lamic Arabs was tribal humanism and 
that the animism connected with the pagan shrines was a mDrJhund 
survival from an earlier period, then it is somewhat rortuitous that 
this questioD of idotatry should iiavc bcocme a main issue between, 
Muh^mad and hisopponeutS. That idoULtry should thus have conic 
to the forefront is prot^bly due to a decision by the opponents that 
this was a point on which they could eifecth'dy cliaHeage 
Muhammad and gain popular support. Then: arc various instances 
iti ttic history of Islamic theology, not to meation Christian history^ 
where a complex struggle between two or more parties is foeussed 
about a single intellectual point which is not the oentrai issue between 
them but merely the point at which both nideS dedde it is most 
advantageous to rally their forecs and join battle. This procedure 
may be described as a simplihcation of the issues, but sueh Stmpli- 
hcacion is ofteu necessary id Order to gain the support of ordinary 
men. 

In some eases wc find that, while a Judaeo-ChiistSan eo'jiecptioo is 
dominant in the Qur'au, the Amb conception hoa not been eom-^ 
pletely displaced, and aEt« a generatioa or two the latter be^ns to be 
emphasised again at the cipense of the former. One exampit O'f this 
would he individuatLEm. The Qur'an insists that each man has to 
appear befote God the Judge as an isolated individual^ but, os haa 
been noticed at several poinls already, COmiatUiaEism gradually 
returned u ntil the standard view came to be that what was KQUisite 
to ensure salvation was to belong to the "people of Paradise'. 
Ano'thcr example of this feature is the doctrine of prEdestiuaikin. 
The Qur'an emphasizes God's omnipoleuce ID the presCDt, but there 
are a few traces of the idea that every life was determined in the 
distant past. Later generations^ however, as is evidenced by Traditions, 
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returned lo the old jdcA ihat eYerychii^ had been dectded in the 
distant past. Tri such matters, thea, the integratioci effected by the 
Qur'aji no so peat as appeared at Arst sight. 

Despite the cxceptttms considered here, howcvCTj the chief 
Judaeo-Cbrutian conceptions wOie to & great extent intcgratod with 
the previous leroruLog activity. 


2. THU IfJTELLECnJALS aNU SECTARfAJJlSH 

(ff) Tkt ^daplatiitfi of tkt iynihciis ft? chansirss ooFJiirfifwtj 

The appe&iuce of sects in Islitm has been studied in n gcrieral tvay 
in a previous chapter, Whaisv'cr economic, socint and poiitinai factors 
Contribute to its rise, the sect in ils ideational aspect is an over^ 
cmphaGis or exaggeration of some facet of the original ideationaf 
synthesis. Thus the Khatjjilc moveruent arose from an exaggeration 
of the fact that the Islamiic community was a charismatic community. 
The Kharijites felt that the mass of ordinary Muslims who were 
prepared to tolerate what in the eyes O'f the Kharijiteswas sinfu] were 
endangering ihc status of the oommuiuty as a charismatic one. Since 
for them their personal salvation depended on being members of a 
charismatic conimunity. they were prepared to take the most extreme 
measures; to preserve the gharisiuatic character of the community. 
They excluded sirmcn from it, and were even ready to muider sinnera 
or wage war agatoat them. Such beliefs did not merely disrupt (he 
politieal unity of the community; they also tended to upset the bal¬ 
ance of the Idcadoual Synthesis, because not ah Muslims were willing 
to empbauze the charisirtaiic oommuniiy to this extent. There were 
also those Muslims who bc«une Shi'ites; for them saJvation was to 
be attained not through being members of a charismatic commuiuty, 
but thro'Ugh following a charismatic leader. Them may also have been 
neutrals, but it is not clear wltetber they were trying to hold a 
balance between the charismatic leader atid the diarisniatic com¬ 
munity^ or were emphasizing some other fecet of the ideational 
synthesis^ or vrerc bclkviers in the Cbarisina4ic community who did 
not want (o take part in open rebellion against their sovereign. This 
neutral or moderaU parly wrts the forerunner of later Sunnite 
'orthodoxy'; during the Umayyad period there was strictly speaking 
no such ^orthodoxy'. 

The theological activity of the Muslim intellectuals, who in this 
respect are pmclicdly identical with the scholar-jurists (except: in so 
far as some of the revolutinnary leadcis developed an ideational 
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jUStifitatioJi of llicir acrtivitijcSiX consisted in the iicfonnulatLon of 
religious doetTinu to avoid (lie criticisms that were mede of thein, 
and to remedy defects which had appeared in practice The matter .■? 
test consider^ by looking at some ejtampks. These will be taken 
from that course of development iti which the extreote Kbaiijite 
movement was moderated and then replaced hy the Murji’ite 
movement. For preseeil purposes Kharijite theology may be regarded 
as consisting of four stages. 

The Arst or active revolutionary Stage of the Kharijite movement 
was based OA the principle that the grave sinner is excl uded from t1ie 
conimunity. Since he is no longer a Muslim it follows that he may 
properly be killed (from the Kftarjjitc point of view). In this way 
their revoltdiouaTy activity was jusUlied. In practice, however, the 
revolutionary activity was far from being successful. Et might appeal 
to some of those who liked the wild life nf the desert, but astimow'cnt 
on art increasing number of th&SC who heticved in the charismatic 
community and the CKClwsion of the grave Einncr from it folt that 
they ttad no vocation to a life in the rcvolutionanes' cam^ They had 
therefore to find a justification OD Kltarljilc principles for their 
decision to go on living among ^grave sinners" who were destined for 
Hell Their first rather lame fltlAnjpfs to do SO are ttiesccond stage of 
Kharijite theology. They are little mono than a denial of the doctrines 
of the extremists. The moderates held that it was not obbgatory for 
a good Muslim to make the hijrah or "migration' to the camp of the. 
tnie believers (that is, the Kharijitts). but that it was permissible for 
him to go on liviag amoag The people of war' (men wtio were in 
Kharijite e>^es grave sinners, and therefore Dott-MusMins, against 
whom a Muslim might properly fight). They also described them- 
selvas as living in The sphere of prudent fear', tbatis, inclncumstaaccs 
in which it was not obligatory for a man to make a publiodoclaratiGn 
ofliis beliefs. In other words, though they thought that the governor 
of Basrah might justly be kiilcd, they accepted it as a principle not to 
make any attempt to kill him. 

This second stage was not satisfactoiy either pradically or 
theoretically. Practically, it must have been difficult to go on living 
among people vvtom one ought to regard as jmjrial enEmics. One 
might do it for a time, looking forward te the day when one would 
be strong enough to attack opeuly; but it could hardly iK coniem- 
pJated as a permanent arrangement. On the theoretical side, too, it 
was diEfiicnlt to accept as meiely temporary something that ono had 
nc intention of altering. The second stage, therefore, passes into the 
third stage. Less harsh judgements arc passed on non-KhariJite 
Muslims. One man aays that they are not 'idolaters' bat only 
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'inAdels^^ anoUjiHr cJ^at thc^ artno't "infidels' but only 'bypocritea’ and 
so in a sense TnonothfiLSts. On (be (atter view it becomes posEibJe for 
Kharijites Jo admit Ibat they are bvina, not in "the sphere of prudent 
fear' but in '(be sphere of mioRoEheism'. From tlie last point it is an 
easy step to go □□ to have wiJEi these 'monotheists' some of tbe 
personal relatidnships tJiat one has with proper Muslims (tbit is, with 
One's feLIow-K/iarjjitcg), such as inlcrjJiaiTiaBC. Hy the time matEcra 
have reached tlus point, however, many subdivisioRS of the KJiarijiJe 
movement ha^e appeared, and it is bwmmg fareical to rnamtain 
that only the members of oevc's own little subdiviston are irne 
Muslims 

So the fourth sta^e of Kharijile theology is leacbed, the stage of 
'suspending judgemeof. Some Kbai^jites have begun to reaii 2 ie. that 
it is ridiculous to expect agreement on every point of detail. They 
therefore assert that it is right to suspend judgcmcRCj hrst on one 
point, then On anolher, SO (bat men of diifeivsilt views may continue 
to belong to (he same community. There are other Kbariji(cs, of 
course, who deny the. legitimacy of suspending judgement on these 
inalterS:. Yet (be trend Inwards suspension of judgement gaidS 
momentum until (be fundamenEal principle of tbe KbarJjitc move- 
moDt is questioned—the principle that tbe grave sisner is excluded 
from (be oDminunity, Those who suspend Judgement on the grave 
sinner, bowtver, are reckoned (o ^ no longer Kharijites btit 
Murji'itcs. Tbe modem student is justified, however, in regardling 
the Murji'ites as working out one aspect of the later Kharljite idea¬ 
tion, since tbe beresLugiaphers find il diflicidL to draw a hard and 
fast line between them and actually speak of certain groups and 
individuals as 'Murji'ites of (be KhaHjites'. 

Originally^ it would seem, a Murji'itc was one who suspended 
judgement on tbe question whether particular individuals belonged 
(jg 'ihc people of Paradise" or 'the people of Hell'. Soon, however, 
(bey developed a positive oonceptioD of what it is to be a 'believer^ 
and most of them also found a way round this di^unctioD between 
Paradise aud HelL Tbe positive oonoeplion was that they defined a 
believer (mu'mrrt) as one who has some knowledge of God, though 
they differed about the extent of the religious knowledge required and 
On the question witclber it had to be accompanied by public con¬ 
fession of faith. They were agreed, however, that a man's actions 
were not a part of belief, though most held that belief ineluded belief 
(bat God had made certain actions obligatory and had forbidden 
Olbers. Ttds meant that a ntan who committed adultery or omitted 
(be ritual prayer bad sinned but had not ceased to be a believer. AIL 
this shows that the Murji'ltcs were greatly concerned with the 
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ItlAmic pommunily just as Ihc KiiirijittS liad bc?n, [hcju^ti thicy vfutt 
not HO cDuociDPd that it shouW tK st righteous comiuunity. In their 
own Vvnyp hjQWCVcr, they must still bnve regntded It its A ctmriHItifltio 
community. Moneovicr ttiis charismatic COluniUDity was not mcfflly 
a handful oficalots but the lotniily of the falJoweis of MtihJio^adr 
Consequently the Muiji’itjcs held that they ^lere living, not in the 
Khaidjite 'sphere of prudent fear’, but in 'the sphere of bclier. 
Despite the Mteution of sinners within the cxunmurulyp however, tnoat 
of tbe Muiji'ites held that Tncmbeiahip ofit led eventually to Paradise.^ 
When these changes in KJiarijite and Muiji'itc doctrine are looked 
at closely in their contexts, it is seen that several of them have come 
about because the actional Complement of ideation was unHati^fae- 
tory. That is to tay, menbeoatno dissatislied with the aciEDns dictated 
to thena by their exlstitig ideation. In accordance with what was 
disoovernd in chapter III about the relation between aclicn and 
ideation, it is difficult, if not impossible, for them to change their 
course of action witbont also changing their ideatLoiir Xlic previous 
Doursc of action, may for some tidve have been irlcsom.c, hsit it is rtOt 
abandoued untii ideaEion leading to a new course of action has been 
worked out and adopted. An apparent exception Js found in the 
change from the second to the Ehird Stage of Kharijitc doctrine, that 
is, from faotdirtg that one’s “sphere' is 'the sphere of prudent fear' to 
holding that it is “the sphere of monntheism'. Tlic exception is 
perhaps only apparent, however. TllC COUrsc of action in tlie second 
Stage was to live peaceably among uon-Kharijites, but, since these 
were still regarded as “the people of war', the course of action must 
have been thouglit of as a temporary espedient and not as a pCf- 
mancnt policy. The course cf aotion ccuTcsponding to the tliitd stage 
was to live peaceably among non-KlULrifitcs as a permanent policy. 
Now there is no difference externally between these two courses of 
action {so long as one has not begun to plan an armed rising), but 
only a dJffcrcnco of intemal attitude. Therefore it is possible that 
some men found Ihcy had in fact adopted the inner attitude proper 
to the tliird stage while holding the ideation of the second atiigci the 
next step was then to bring their ideation into line with tl^C inner 
attitude they had adopted. This exception is thus more apparent 
thao real. It seems to ^ an exception beeausc we aic dealing with a 
course of action which can be changed without any overt act. It 
could even bc maintained that it was not COirecl to spcak of men 
adopting a new inner attitude before they had changed their Ideation, 

■ Al'Ash^ojI, Mtufolat, i.].4V; ihf [he Murji'ab in aseneral tlwehi«r scums am 
Moi^nioi, L al-BPshdiMli, /imf, IW-B; iiiLi.Sliulirjsiana, AJjlaJ L 

122.234 (.LotVl^ti, lD3.ltK). 
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siuct until they changed the ideation tli* new attitude ccu3d be 
adopted only tentatively and not dcrmitivcly. 

In chaiiBcg of this kind the function of the intellectual is. to re¬ 
fashion the existitig ideation w that it supports the new course cif 
action. Of rather sc that it supports some attempt to try out a possible 
contse of action which will bt superior lo the past oue which has been 
uasalisfactcry. It Is usually the case that meoarc mote convincc4 that 
the eaistine couisc of action is unsai isfactory than they sre that any 
other oqursc of action will be more satisfaetory. There is something 
exploratory about their procedurej and they arc Eiltely to try out ibe 
course of actica which nsquircs the least ehangc in ideation. The 
changes in Kharijite dnetrint described above were on secondary 
pointSj and took place within a body which was agreed about the 
prlncipEe that grave fiitiucrg were excluded from the community and, 
beyond that, on the idea that RaJvation cam* through membership of 
the chariimatic (atid righteous) community. Tlius the task O'f the 
intellectuals ouuld be described either as the devising of new courses 
of action wJiich could be squared with the fundamental Kharijite 
ideation or as the devising of a modified ideation whoM practical 
consequences would be satisfactory. 

The change from the Kharijite to the Murji’itc position was a mot? 
fundamcnul one, but even stiU. it took place within a framework of 
agreement—agreement on the idea that salvation is through mem- 
bership of the diariBmatic community. This idea is new applied in a 
different ivay, however, since jt is the whole Islamic community 
which is the charismatic community and siacftitisaoomntutiJty which 
includes grave sinners and (according to most Murji'ilcs) hopcs^ for 
tlieir Salvation. What makes a nfiau a member of (lie ccumtiuniiy is 
knowledge of what <jod has revealed about himBclf and (usually) 
public confessicn of this faitb. Tlicrc is thus ud erapbasLa on religious 
knowledge at the expense of conduct (reminisoent of some of the 
Hellenistic movcmcnls of carher centuries). Apart from this chudge 
of emphasis the Klurji'ite mcvernenl may be regarded as a contidua- 
tion of ibc Kharijite movement. The ]Mu:yi'ites make explicit the 
position at which the Kharijites had in fact arrived. The Kharijiies 
started from the principle oi eicludiug [he grave sinner from the 
community, but then so modiSed the oonaectuences of this principle 
that they had almost abandoned it in practice. Presumably they still 
h^d that oflly persona of Kjiarijiie views (or of these of sontc sub¬ 
division of the Kharijites) would be saved i. but what in fact divided 
them from the great mass Qriaw-nbiding non-KEiarijile Muslima was 
not grave sias but theoretical beliefs i thus in a sense they were already 
regarding the true couimuaiey as oonstituted by knowledge or belief, 
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The Murji^itcs thus safeguarded by their ideation the point of most 
ecnOerd to the KhnrJjites^ namely, the charisidatio neturc of the 
eommiinity, and nt (he same time hnd a satisfaiclojy active po!^. 
TItc principle nf the Mdusioin of grave sinnerj fmd shown itself 
unsatisfactory in prectioe^ and the modihentions of it had landed the 
Kbaeijites in unreasonable nod even inconsisLeiit views of what 
excluded a man from the community. To believers in salvaiiou 
through the eoaunLinity it must have bKn more sattsfying to be able 
to idcnLfy this ^saving' community with the IsEamic community. It 
is not necessary to suppose [hat many Kharijites were convorled to 
Murji'ito view's. What probably happened in the heartlands was that 
younger generations all followed the Mufji’ites^ so that there was 
practically no one left to carry on the Kharijite tradition. (On the 
periphery Kbar^lte doctrines were retained by groups who wanted 
far some eaonortuc or social or other reason to be distinct from their 
neighbours)^. It is probable, however, that some of the persons with 
Kharijiie sympathies who did not become Murji^ites found their way 
into the new sect of ibe ^u'taziUlCS. 

About the transition from the Mui^i'ite view to the standard 
Suonitc (Ash'arLtc OT MalurtdJte) view little need be said. There was 
practically no change. The views of (he moderate Murji'iws are really 
ati early and vtideveloped fonu of what laicr became "orthodoxy^ 
Despite (he attempts of some later writers to hide the fact, AbU' 
Hanifah, the founder of one of the four recognized legal rites of the 
Sunnites, was ledtoned a Murji'itc hy tuj contemporaries and 
immediate successors. It IS only some of the less moderate CKpnessions 
of Murji'ite doctrine that are heretical, SUCh as the assertion that 
'grave sins do sot barm the doer''. Gradually the main body of the 
MusJimE acDcpted the view that no member of ibe community would 
be eternally in Hell, that is, tbal the community was a charismatic 
one, membership of which implied ultimate salvatios*. In this way the 
whole theological devielopnaetit wbitb we have been examining 
corrected tbe exaggeration of the early Kharijites, yet IneoTporatcd 
the essential poLst for which they were couteadiog in the creed of 
the main body of the Sunnites. This naadc it possible for those who 
loolted for salvaliun to a charismatic community lo be satisfied with 
Sunnite doctrines, especially when along with Ibit [heological 
development there was |hc elaboration of the Sharj'ah, 

■* C. S. Cpmi, CwowjJt, Lonrfon, 1952, I'll, says of aoiiH Kiiai|ii»i :□ hr, 
Africa, "httcfodony dcubttew urvH to Help tbem givuervo their speedab 
people noJe'r 

' Cf. p.l£7 ahevet al-Aih'arL hss aloHut nached Ihii pesiticn. RJ. XicCarcby. 
The nteiiJtr a/m-Aifi-iiri, Beirut, 3953,344f. 31/2S, JJJ, 
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The tXiCSsive emphasis of ihc Shj'ilcs an the idea of the charismatic 
leader was not so easily corrected. Correctioti tnisht have been 
easier had st^mc of the actual Shi‘iCe leaders been successful - but all 
failed after a comparatively ghorl time^, and none had an mspinog 
personality. There were mutual cridclsnig by the Kharljiteg and iKe 
Shiites—the Klrarultcs said tlul the leader's diEcisEoos could not be 
laJten as infallible, but must bc judged by their cen/ormity to the 
Qur'an, while (he Shi'ites urecd that one required an inspired leader 
in order to apply Qur’andc principles oomcctly. These criticisms, 
howe'F-er, had little eficct oji the party critieixed, Bince the two groups 
were poles apart from one anuthcr in outlook. Nevertheless from an 
early pedod we find that the muia body of Islam was tending to 
build up Muhammad as « charismatic leader. Evidence for this is 
found in the storJea of miraculous events conneetod wiib 
Muhammad's birth and childhood receirdcd by Ibn^-Es'haq (d.768>. 
The Swedish scholar Tor Andtae^ after an extepsive study of what 
(he Islamic commanlty in the course of ihe centuries came to believe 
about Muhammad, considered that the Sunnites took over from the 
Shiites the various features of the imam (or eharismntio leader) in 
so far as these could be attached to Muhammad himself.^ An example 
of this being consdously done ia the assertion of al-Ghazali, as a 
rqoirvder to the Isnia'ilis, that the ‘infallible imam’ of the $unnltes 
is Muhammad.* 

The difficulty experitnoed by the main body in iucorporatiiig 
persons of Shiite sympathies was increased by the fact that many 
separatist movements adopted Shi'ile view?. Various fhetora might 
lead to a policy of separattsm; about the details we are for the: most 
part badly informed, and it is not necc 5 .gary to go into tho matter 
here. It was ea^, however, for a group with a tendency to separaLsra, 
especially if (hey were men who looked for a charigmatic leader, to 
find some dcsccndatit of'Ali who would be their head, either Actively 
or pagsively or in ahsentSa, Perhaps the greutest set^^ck to Lglamic 
unity waa Che decision of [hp Safavid Shah of Persia in the early 
sixtefiaih century to make that country officially Shiite. This gave 
the Shj'itcs a political focus, thereby strengthening their mnscioug^ 
ness of (hcmgclvcs as a distinct body, and at the same time cut most 
of them off geographically from contacts with Sunnites, since^ 
ftscept ju 'Iraq, Shiites ixnd^ to move from Ihe Ottoman empire to 
Persja and Sunnites from Persia to the Ottoman empire. Despite thig 
Ect-’back and the coutinuaiic* nf separatist tendencies there is hope 

^ Dit FfrioB AfuhaPtmtdl in LrArf tuitf iifaiibtn ictircr gloeldhiclra 

l^ll, 3(53. 

* Cf. MfijiiBpraery WaU. The diwf Pracilce of ai-iJUaiclt, 46. 
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for lEijft restoraticm of unity In that the Sunnites have fauad a place in 
iticir system for thfi cooceptiun of a. cbiarismatic leader. Though the 
chftrismatit leader fltwi the ohaxifiniatJt community have appeared ia 
Islamic history as opposing conccptioitsK ideally they support one 
another, sinee the fact lhat a oommuniiy has a charismatio k^der 
helps to make it charLsmatic. 

In this soction so far^ wJtal has hceti described is one kind ol 
movement oo: trend, towards unity. The ioteUectuals have kept 
reformulating some point of doctrine (that is, some part of the 
ideational system) until ita objectionable ptactinal consequences are 
removed, Tliere is here a strusgli; for existence in the ideational 
sphere, in the course of which only the fittest survives, that is, the 
formulation of the doctrine which has the most sarisfaeiory conse^ 
qucnccs In practice. The other formulations either f^il to survive 
altogether or do so only as ihc beliefs of tiny minofilioa. This is not 
the only hind of trend towards unity, however. Another kind is to 
be seen in the development of the viqwis of the scholar^jurists about 
the koots of law^ (wjwf al-fqft). 

In this cftse the differences are not so much differenocs in praolioe 
as in the ideational basis of practice; and the raid is not (he survival 
of the fittest (though some embryonic legal schools, die without 
reaching maturity) but an agreenient to differ. At the begiuninE of 
the ^Abbasld period, as was noticed in the previous chapter, there 
were 'ancient schools' of law in such places as Kufah, Basrah, 
Medina and Damascus, and these schools were now under some 
external and internal pressure to achieve grcaticT uniformity. They 
differed from one another iu varyinE deErees in the details of their 
practice, and also in the ways in which they juslihed thdr practioe. 
Mostly they were content to say that such'and-sudi was the 'living 
tradition' of their own school. This was completely changed, how¬ 
ever, by the work of ash-Shafi'i (d.8.20). From now onwards the main 
points of practicK were jusllJied, not by referring to the views of 
distinguished past members of the paTtictilar school, but by quoting 
a Tradition of something Muhanunad had said or done. This 
method of justiiicBdon was adopted also by Shfites and Kharijites, 
as well as by the main body, who from this point on may be called 
Stm tiites. There oonliuued to be differences of detail between the four 
great Sunnite rites and also differences m the view of the eiajct 
leCatEons of the 'roots of law’, ttamdy, (Qur'an, Sunnah (the example 
of Muharpmad), individual opinion (in questioOS of application) 
and cousensus. Despite all this there was a wide range of agreement, 
and, above all, an agreement to differ in pmeticc, while recognizing 
one anoUncT lo some extent. 
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The diffcrmct between (hese two kinds of tread towards tmitv is 
perhiips more app^t thao real. In the second kind the idcatJonsJ 
is more complex and its relation to practical aglivrtits legs 
obvjoirs. Yet the lelatiofl is undoubtedly there, and the ideational 
fi^Tj^r^ ^ practical activities arc complementary, just as in the 

Before leaving this topic it is worth asking why ideational develop^ 
ments, g^ as those described, lead to unity. It would Mem (hat the 
elabotatjon of tdeatinn miglit just as easily lead to disunityj indeed 
numerous cases ofthis could he given. It must be admitted, then that 
Jl ]S not the ideation in itself which leads to unity. That is of course 
in accDidance with what we found at an earlier stage jq this shidv 
about the relation between ideation and social change Without 
^Vtng a Fuj] answer to the question, we might hc« repeal on the 
bases of the points just examined Uie suggestion made above that 
the chief factor mating for unity is the idea of the charismatic com- 
munjty. Tbs Idea was behind the KharijEte and Murji ite move^ 
behind the movement among the scholar^furists 
which led to the elaboration of the Stiari'ati' and to the aoecp(ance 
Ot the suonah ^ Muhammad (ascontained in the Traditions) as on* 
of the roots of Jaw', The preseoce of this idea helps to explain the 
citrio^ that intellectuals, primarily intent on supporting the 
ideatwnal poMUon of thcEr own small group, yet contributed to [he 
growth of unity. The XJiaruile theologians who modified the 
pnnciple of the enJugson of the grave sloner from the community 
were justifying tlte actions of a smaL group; but at the same (Line 
^ey were keeping alive the idea of a charEsmaiic community until 
the time ^le when the main body of Muslims would be prepared 
to recogEist the whole community as a chaiJsmatic one. All this, of 
wutse, do« not mflui that the labours of these theolosiacis had no 
run^Loa. It was essential that an ideational system should be 
elabor^ed, stnK otherwise the desire of many MtiStims lo be 
of j chansmaoc coimnuniiy coidd not be given practical 

Frem this djscusrion it is also possible to see something of the 
function of dogina m [be bfe of a gocEcty. By ''dogma' here is to be 
uoifcrgtood (he precise formulation of certain points in the ideational 
synthesis A creed contaicis the formulation of a number of such 

ST recogoitEon ag the 

ug^ll cteds of ChristEanity. Islamic creeds arc 

usually tite exprenlon of (he views of an individual or a school 

^ P-rt of UK ef, 
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Neverthetess tbcre ere i number ot paints on whicb Sunnites may be 
said to be esnesd^ and tticse ere here Spoken of nS Suniiite dogmas. 
Their fiinctiod, id a word, is to preserve some bBlan« in the idea- 
tioual syntbesis an which Islamic socicLy is based. [□ a large betexn- 
^neous aodety^ such as the Islamie one had become, there is a 
tendency for some groups H> empbnsize certain aspects of the 
orjginnE ideation, and Tor other groups to emphasize atber aspects, 
and far the two to regard ono another as 'beyond the pale'. Dog¬ 
matic rormulalions are a method of staling one point with suficteut 
definiteness to satisfy those who arc interested in it but without 
Dtrending those who lay emphasis on some other point. A dogma sets 
limits which imist not be overstepped by one side eif the other. In so 
far as a set of dogmas is accepted, it preserves the balance and 
comprehensiveness of aa ideutional aystetn (sudt as the Qur'anic 
one> and thereby contributes to the itrtjeBratUjn of the society based 
on this ideaiiooAl SyStCmL 

Dogma has a negative side, of course, as well as a positive one. IL 
excludes from the society, or at least from full paitibipatJon in the 
life of the sodely, those who do not accept iL This is espOciatty the 
case when the rebgious institution, which produces the dogmatic 
rormuEaUons^ is in alEianee with a political or ruling institution- The 
formutalianS may be SO Coustructed as to cxcLudc the opponents of 
those who produce them^ or they may become distasteful Eo mauy 
people becansc they arc associated wjth political pnessuie. This 
brings ns back to a previous line of thought. The process of formu- 
lating dogmas does not of itself lead to unity, and may easily lead to 
disunity. For it to liavc its fullest InDcgrative eftect there must be 
something behind it Urging men to unity. 

(b) JTte tnetliod of the isnad 

By way of illustration of some of the points just made it ts useful to 
look more fully at the enturia used by MusUm scholars to determine 
whether a Tradition was genuine or no't. In particular we must look 
at the ^vay In which Muslim scholar? used the isitaS or 'ohatn of 
authorities' which was included in each Tradition. The following 
example of a Tradition will show how it is constructed:^ 

Abn-Mosa Muhammad ibn-abMufhanmi said, Abn-'Amii 'Abd-al- 
Mallk ibn-'Amr toEd us. saying. Al-Mugblrah (that it, Ibn-'Abd-ar- 
RiihmajiJ told vS from Abu-'z-Zlnjid, from Musa-bn-AtH^'Ulhman, from 
hu father, from Ahn-Htiiayrah (may Ood bc pfcased with him), from 
the Propliet (Ood bless and preserve him), that he said, Ood Created 
Adam in Hts image, and his height wa* slnty cubits. 

> Ibc-KNuiijttUiti, .C.flMbHTAiW, Cairo tJ93W13S4, 231. 
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According hi the Islamic Science of Traditltm this Tradition 
consists of a body (.rjTjJiFT)^ uamcly, the saying of Muhammad, and tiK 
cbaiCL of authorities {iimk). The names in the latter are these of leal 
persons, and there are various biographical djetionarics frocn which 
somc-lhinE cau be discovered about them. The important points are 
Ihe dale of death, wheCber they are considered reliable transntilters, 
and where they mostly lived. The dates am necessary to shosy that 
it was possible for each man to have heard the Tradition from his 
predecessor; in Ibis case there are sevco intermediaries between the 
Prophet and (be audior Ibn^Kbuzaymah twho died in 921), 

Tbe Muslim Tiaditionisis, in deling whether a Tradition waj 
authentic laid mnst emphasis OJi the dsTKKf, and. for the mnit part did 
Drot Consider the body of the Tiaditiehn,^ Western scfiotais have often 
crltiozed (he use of this eritciioi] on the groimd that, while it 
excluded many false Traditions, it enalilcd many other false Tia, 
ditions to be regarded as eenuine. Much bas b«n said about the 
ImpcxfectJons of this criterimt of authcniicity. It would seem to be 
more profilahJe, however, to catisider its function in Islamic society 
positively and to ask what it in fact accomplished. 

The first point to notice is that a criterion of this son is more 
natural in a cultural traditicn based on oral material than in one 
based on written material. Wo mighL aigue from this that, when the 
criterion was brought into ujc. the Arab element was sttil pte- 
dominant in Islamic cuLturc; and there is much evidence to snpport 
this viow. It is normally supposed in the Traditions that each 
transmitter has htiird tho Story ftom the previous one—there is no 
point in the chain of authoriiloi otberwse. There are also rocemds 
which show that fer a time ubere was considerable opposition to the 
writing down of Trad itions; but by SOO books of Traditions existed, 
and by 900 most of the standard coUectlocs bad been made. 

Keeping in miadj then, that we are dealing with a cbicRy oral 
culture, let us Uy to infULginc (be siinatioD in the early years of the 
'Abbasid dynasty, Iq Basrah, Ktlfab, DflinilScus, Medicta an^d somc 
olber centra ibcne were the ^ancient schools' of law. These bad their 
'Irving tradition' ofwb at constituted the pro per conduct for Muslims, 
and (bey stem lo have claimed that this was 'the tuntuiit of the 
Prophet". They did not, however, support this claim by adducing 
Traditiorvs with chains of authorities going back (o Muhamniad. 
Tlse first to do so was ash^tafl'j {d.S20). Ju such a situation, when 
many Kholars were content with SlaCementS that a certain doctrine 
had been held by one of the earlier leaders of their scbocil, the point 

' or. sl-HalLm art-Nayiahiiu, ed. and tr. fay Jnmti Roi$oo, 

LoedeD.^lSSJ C’Aq IntKKjuciEijri m the ScieiKC of TraditioaJ"). 
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of insiilLPE on cJiains of auilioritics was not to diatia^ish (me 
Trwiitioti5 from false TVadiiiaikSH but to disliitguiab doctrlnis whicb 
went back lo Muhammad himscir (and thus oould be regarded of 
diview jospiratioo) ftoni dortiines which had been invented by 
Masliras at some later date. Doctrines based on Traditions Boing 
back Co Muhajumad imy then properly be called Shari'ah or 
'revelation'. Thus the inifodwction of chains of aattiorllies soiciB 
back without a break lo Muhammad is due In the lirsl place to the 
interest in the oharismatic commuDily. 

About the same time or ahortly afterwards persons outs^ the 
‘andcDt schools' socin to have begun to invent Traditions. It is 
hardly too much to say that all the wisdom of the Middle East 
became incoipcratcd in TraditionSi ancient Arab wisdom, sentences 
from the Old and New Tcslaments, Neoplatonic and Gaostic 
doctrines, and tuasims fliom Persia and India^. The Tradition quoted 
abt>ve is doubtless based on the Old Tesiamect*, and on secondary 
Judaeo-ChrisliaD tradition. Much of this material was dearly 
inconsistent with Islam, and must have worried the leaders of the 
main body of modetale Muslims, but those wbo believed in one or 
other part of it saw that bypassing it off as coming from Muhammad 
they jusdfiicd their own l^ef in it. Such proecdurTi of course, 
presupposes (hat some more genuine Muslim doctrines were already 
being justiCied by Traditions going back to Muhammad. At least, it 
Is more likely that tbe practice was begun by iho modeiaies and 
continued by (he eccctilrics than that the luodeiaies borrowed it 
from the eccentrics, 

Ii is difficult for modem Wesleraers to realize how difVlcutt it was 
for the uascent Islamic culture^ workiug with different categories 
from ours, and based on oral matcrLals, to deal with a situation like 
this. It was impossible to argue that 'Muhamniad could no't possibly 
have Said lha(, since it contradicts what he said on such-ind-suicli 
an other occasion' i the Arab^ had no suGSeimtiy clear perception of 
logical contradiction, or belief that people COUld not vioLcntty 
contradict themselves, for any such arguuiHit to be effective. Nor 
dees it usually seem lo have been feasible to deny a story outright on 
any grounds whatsoever. In an oral cuElure, once a sloiy has been 
paked round, it is remembered if It is a good one, whether it ia true 
or not; and attempts to deny it ate regarded as due to ulterior 
tnotivics. An alternative that was favoured was to reinterpret the 

^Cf. OcHiihtf, ii. t5S, 392-400; Id. 'Neu^ 

plrtoniichp und gpiotiliche Elements in Ilhdit', Zefia^fft fur Atsyrtttttstt, 
Kill, 317-44. 

1 <?W. i, 27; flfc 
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saying of Muhammad in ope way or another. The following txRmvte 
will stinw the itietouity that could be brought lo bear on this work 
of Pfr-inlerprttatroD 

The main part of the TradJtiod (Quoted above, 'God created: Adam 
ip HLs imago', was objectionable lo the central strand in Islamic 
theology, bccauic it was held that God was entirely dilTercnl from 
mao and lianspendcd everything human. Expedients bad tbcrefois 
to be devised to avoid the obvious inicfprelaLion in Ihn Old T«ta- 
ment sense. The simplesl method was to assert that it meant that God 
created Adam in his (that is, Adam’s) imasc. This could be aiven 
more point by saying that God created Adam in Parad.iM with the 
form be was to have on earth. Another method was to say that in 
the phrase 'His image' the pronoun referred to Gnd^ but meant an 
image or model wtdeh was in Hta pcjsession. A third e:[pedrcnt was 
to provide the saying with a context En wbicb a man was beaten or 
cursed 1 Muhammad was then made to say, "Da not beat {or curse) 
his face, for God created Adam in his image', that is, in the image of 
the man m ttuestion; the saying was thus given tlic hamilKS mcaming 
that all human beings bore the image of Adam, Other theologians 
^atn, Referred to take the Traditions which had a slightly different 
form of the taymg, 'Adam waa created in the image of the Merciful' 
and then to say either that the Merciful was not God, or else that 
the image of the. Merciful' meant 'a maniftstation of Mis mercy as 
an otqesct of it’.i ''' 


This was the world in whicii the Muslim scholars of the centre had 
to wort—a world in which almost anything was possible Thw 
scbol^ themselves were not entirely guiltless of some invention 
«pec3Uly in the constniction of chains of aulhoritfes for the legal 
docinns of their schools. They probably argued in some such 
fashmn as tbs: Our school holds doctrine D, and believes that it is 
the true jtmnafi of the Prophet; » all the earliest members of out 
schools Dttist also have held it; and (where the earliest of them was 
not himself a Companion of Muhammad) onr founder mujt have 
K?t ii frein such-and-such a Companica with whom he was known 
to be fnmdJy, On the basis of this argument aa isnaslis consirnctcd 
wfijch goes Met xo Muhammd without a break. Some awareness 
oftltis state of affairs Es shnwn in ihe wdl-known spying ascribed to 
a man who died in 827 to tlie effect that 'in tLoihing have wc seen 
good men more given to !!« than in Tradition's. The ready pressing 
problem, however, was the invealicm of Traditions by those who 
^ Iba Qutsyhali, Ttt'wiI Afti^htsStf d^iro 2 TJ -&0 

For^hw viciioQi of [fitto, TVadideoj, see A. J, Wcminel;, f/ondbaat »,v. Adnni' 
Of, A. OuUlaiune, The 7>«frriiwu tJjJwrd, 1*34, 7g, 
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jnay be called tha eccen trics. What was Co be done altout Cbem? 

What the central bocly of Muslims la fact (lid was to develop a new 
science of Traditiod^ of which an importaac priddipCe was thac^ if a 
Tcadiibri was to be accepted as sound, all the transmitters of it 
must be Irnown as souiid and TeCiahlc mcd. Jn most oases one Tound 
substaottolly the same Tradition with diS'eieat lines of [raosttilasioii; 
and this increased its chance of acceptance where all the transmitters 
were reliable or at least aidmissiblc, For a lon^ dme there was 
hesitation in accepting singLetoii Traditions which came by only one 
lint; but eventually these were mostly accepted when the transenLtttn 
were reliable. Moroaver, there seems to have been something lilte a 
'genilcman^s agreetnem' to regard as rettable all the scholars con^ 
nected with the 'ancient schools^ (except a few who were known to 
have been inclined to seme herC^ or other, or who were not alto¬ 
gether acrupnlous in ihcir methods). There were latterly great oom^ 
pilations of biographical notkes, which included among other things 
reports of views about the man's reliability. The result of all this was 
the e:xclusion, at least l^rom the consideration of the oenlraC body of 
scholars, of the Traditions fathered by ccoeatrics, which were usually 
not in accordance with the Islamic outtoek. At the same time the 
position round about the year SOO was stabilized. The contenipcnnty 
practice was projected b^ into the lifclinie of Mahaininad, aod 
thus became a norm for Muslims of all succeeding generations. 

To sum up this discu^on, we might say that the function of the 
method of the isnod or chain of authorities consisted primarily of 
two thin^: histly, it gave the main body of moderals Muslims a 
justiiicaEiort for holding that the Shaii'ah which they were foktowing 
had a charismatic origin in the words and acts of Muhammad 
himself; and secondly, it made it possible for this main body to 
attain a large measuiv cf ugreemedt among themselves, while 
excluding the more eccentric opitiioos which might have endangered 
the stability and un ity of the community. These funr^tious, too, be it 
uoted, will be adequately perroitned without a strict application of 
the criteria to views cerreut within the main body. This heipe one 
to understand how ash-^hafl'i COUld take art apparently lax view 
towards questions of authenticity: 

are net much embarrassed by Ihe fjict that wcIL-^ailienui^ted 
Traditions disagree or arc Ihought to disagree, and the spedaLsts on 
Traditious arc not embarrassed by Traditions that ate likely 10 he eitouC' 
ous and Ihc like of which arc sot well anthcnticaticd. 

' Scluchlj Orleftfty 37. 

> JT. pf.Jinv'JtW. 2?. 
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Once the metbod of th* isnad bad b«ci ecncrally ucceptedn it <5ould 
be used for purposes other >hAn its primary ones, It could be used lo 
discredit Traditions hctd hy other groups wJOiiu the maiD body of 
moderates. Thus Ibn-IOuizaymali (d.923) uses weakutsscs Jn the 
isnsd to strengthen his tast agaiiist the form of Id* Tradition dis¬ 
cussed above in Tvhkh the phrase 7il the image of the Mercjfur 
occurred'. On the whole, however, there was do thoroughgoing 
rejection of Traditions which were not supported hy a proper chain 
of authoriiics, in so Jir as those were current in the maif) body. The 
prirua/y functions of the method of the ijtiad were those mentioned 
above. 

3. ItTrEdLATTON WJTa HON-lSUtMiC THOUIOHT 

The world oonquertd by the Muslims in the first msh of their 
expansion was crae where there was already a highly developed 
inicItectuaL tr^ition. It waa by no means a homogeneous tradition, 
but an intermingling of several diffcricnL traditions that had origLually 
been separate. The chitT eorntnoa factor was probably the Qrcflt 
jihiiosophical and scientific traditUm; but this had several broflchea, 
and Some of these had been combined with Judaism and various 
forms of Christianity not to mention gnosticism and Mantdiacanism, 
In Tra<i, licrc were the Zoroastrian and Persian traditions, 
though in Egypt [Jicre is liuJe Lraoc of the old PharaOQK tradip'on. 

The Arabs who found themselves rulers of this eoiKured world 
came to It with only a naive wortd-view. They were carefu] observers 
of ihe phenomena of nature, but they had no cosmoJogjcaJ ideas 
a^rt from the conception of '(iruc' as the delerminarit of events and 
1 tMlicf in ^rlmis superaaluraJ powers, mostly of a magical character 
and of hprted range, In the recent piVSt them llld been .some in¬ 
filtration of this naive woild-vieiv by JudaeoChristian ideas. The 
l^trati^ had doubtless been going on slowly for a tong period, 
but It had been intensified by the Qur^aodcprcBcliing. The conception 
of a juprcme God had been in trod uwd aad had partly replaced that 
of -as (he determinant of events; and the scanty Amb hisEoricat 

iraditEon had been enlarged by some of the vistas of the Old Tesla- 
ment. Apart from this, however, the outlook of the MuEfim Arabs 
waa itlLi naive. When men who had been brought up in the higher 
intellectual cultures became Muslims, there wb,s an inevitable tensdon 
between their gf twral world-view and the ideational system which 
the basis of the Islamic religion. Jt was therefore not sufficieotfor 
ihe Musitm inklfcctuals to effect greater harmony and balaoce 
Within the pceuL'arly Jsiamic ideation; they had also to bring about 
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some inlegrfttion of this {deation wilt tTic oEder intrilccluBi tradition 
of [he heartlands of the caliphate. 

This is a subject OQ which much could be writien^ and doubtks 
will be writlen. Ai first sight it docs not seem retevant to lie present 
fitudy; but the brief ooosideratioD to be devoted to it here wilE show 
that it provides insight into some of the basic altitudes of the 
Islamic world. 

{a) TTte eertier /rirj'orj'ciff/ fredifitms 

The historical tradition which [n respect of its content had most 
intluence oit the Islamic outlook was biblical or jfudaco^htcsiian 
tradiciOD. Something of this tradetion was inCOrparaCed in the 
Qur''an^ and because of this the ttadirion was bound to be of great 
interest to Muslims. One of llw cllicf historical ideas of the Qur’an 
is Uiat of Muhammad as the latest or Last of a Scries of prophets. The 
series of propheCa—including Adam^ Noflh, Abraham, Lot^ Jacol^ 
Joseph and one M two Arab non-Biblical prophets—strikes the 
modem Western Christian as odd, but same such list cf prophets 
may have been in circulation in Arabia before die revelation of ibe 
Qur'ank Contacts with the Jews at Medina probably showed the 
Muslims how JudaeO’Christian nialerial could be used to fill id the 
background of the Qur’anic references^ which were often aliuslve 
and required to be supplemented. At the same lime some of the 
Mustim leaders must have come to realize the dangers for Ldam that 
lurked in that material. Out of this developed what muy be CUUed 
the bipolar attitude of IsLaiu to the JudaeoChristian tradilion (some 
aspects of which will be considered in the next chapter); on the one 
hand the Muslims were eager to Icam from that tradition about tJie 
persooS mentioned in the Qur’au^ and accepted much narrative 
luatcrialp but on the other hand they restricted direct access to eIk 
tradition as far as pcsiible. 

As Miisliin scholarship developed, the historians proved them¬ 
selves readiest to accept Judaeo-Chrisiian material. By means of it 
the. Qur'anic hints aboul the eariy history of mankind were worked 
up into a coherent story. This story may then be said to have become 
ao essentiaL part of tire Islamic historical tradition. Vnriimt forms 
of it are lo be seen in the Annsis of at-Tabari (d.923), the Go^^ea 
Meadows of al-Mas’udi (d.?57) and the C&inpkte History of Ibn.al- 
Alhir (d. 1234). It bcginE with the creadon of the world and of Adam, 
then follows the story of his descendants through Noah to Abraham 
roughly as it ij in CenesiSr At this point there are introduced tlic 

’ Cr. J. W. SvMCtnUD, Iliani atrd CkrfiliiSlr Thtidiisy, i [1, LOfidca, 1947, 1ZS. 
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fltorics Unkjne Up Abfahatrt and IsJimatl ivich Media, irt accordance 
with the aUusioos ia Ihe Qur'an. Thtn Che Old Testament sioiv ia 
coutinved with a ooasidcrabte cmpCiasKS on Joseph, There is a fhirl;^ 
full Treatment of Moses^ and briefer ncoounts of Joshua, Balaam, 
SaaiLiel, David and Solomon, C3u:epc that the latier's relations with 
BiEqJs (the Islaroin jiame for the Queen of Sheba) are fnUy reported. 
After that ihc ouiliue is shetehier. There is a Jittle about the faU of 
Jerusalem, DaDieE, The rctvm from exile and Ezra. From chat point 
to the birth of John the Baptise the stage is occupied maiidy by 
Alexander the Great. TEicce is more of the Gospel story than in the 
Qur'an, but little about the teaching Some EhetS about the extension 
of CEiristUaity are JntermingEod with the account of the Roman 
Ginpire. 

The first noteworthy feature of this part of the Islamic historical 
tradition is that it is firmly oonirolled by the Qur'an. TIvere is a large 
amount of factuBi material not found LD the Qur'an, but this addi¬ 
tional materiai does not niter (he broad pictcirc given by the Qur'an. 
Indeed^ the matciial has been sclndled Co give further cUformaCion 
about persona mentioned iu the Qitr'aa and to fill in souietliing of 
their background. tVhatcver is neglected in the Qur^an (Like tlte 
writing prepbets of Israel) tends to ho neglected in historical writing. 
Needless to say, what is Contrary to Qur'anic teaching (like the New 
Testajuent account of the cmcidxion) is omitted. Some of this 
aeloetion of material may be duo to pre-EsLatnic Jewish aod Chiistun 
tradition, sirvoc for Mush in scholars access wouid be easiest to those 
materials which were promiuenC in the living tradition of the two 
older religions. On tte athor hand, a few Muslim scholars un- 
doubtediy Eiad accc» to the teitt of (lie Bible ia a language they 
could understand, and oould have taken over Other sections of the 
Biblical tradition had they Bo desired. Wc must ihercfore assume 
that (Eicy were not interest^ (at ieaiit those of them who- created and 
maintained the central histoncal tradition), and that the laking over 
of the Judaeo-ChriBtiankistarJca] (radition was effectively COQtlollcd 
by tlie Qur’^au. 

A second ng-tcwortfiy feature is the way in which the older 
hlstorica] tradiiiooi provides the framework for Hit whole of the early 
period. Material from the Persian tradition is introdaecd byat-Tabari 
at approximately the correct point chroivQEogiuany, except In so far 
as he brings together a number of related events. Thus, the story of 
Adam and Eve is foElnwcd by Pcrsiati traditions about the early 
development of tnankiird. Again, events and people of interest lo 
Muslims arc linked with the Bibhcal Iraditinn. Not merely are the 
genealogies of the Arab tribes joined to tEiose of Genesis^ but the 
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B<rbcrs, for example, arc said to be descended Trom the followers of 
Goliath'. 

A third feature is the comparative lack of interest in everything 
outside the confines of the Islamic world. This is particularly obvious 
in a later writer like Ibn-al-Athir. In his introduction he says that he 
wants to give the main outlines of universal history and to avoid the 
chronicling of insignifKant events like the dismissal of a market 
official by some dhinuni (protected non-Muslim)*. But his judgentent 
of what is significant will amaze the modem Western reader, for the 
story of Joseph, for example, b given more space than the whole 
hutory of the Roman empire. .Most of tlic btter is no more than a 
list of the emperors with the length of their reigns and some corres¬ 
pondences with the Muslim caliphs—matters which are useful for the 
establishing of chronology. It is remarkable that the great adversary 
against whom the caliphate had been struggling since its very 
beginning should receive so little attention from a historian. One 
would have thought that he would have made a little more of it, if 
only to set off the achievements of the Muslims against it 

The treatment of the Roman empire b in marked contrast to the 
treatment of the Persian. On a rough estimate the latter has eight 
times as much space allotted to it. Thb cannot be simply due to the 
fact that these were the respective amounts of material which 
Ibn-al-Athir found in his sources; for he could presumably have 
found out much more about the Roman empire had he desired to do 
so. He must have felt that there was no point in writing more fully 
about the Roman empire. The Persian empire, on titc other hand, had 
ruled owr lands which were now part of the caliphate, and over 
peoples who were mostly now Muslims; and its hbtory was therefore 
in a sense part of the past history of the caliphate. Moreover the 
traditions of the Persian ruling institution had been taken over in 
part by the 'Abbasids. It is related, for example, that when tlie caliph 
ar-Radi (934-40) was in a mood of despondency because of his 
weakness, his tutor reminded him of similar situations in the lives of 
the previous caliphs and of the Persian kingsP More than half of the 
examples, too, given by tlic Scljuq vizier Nizam-al-Mulk in his book 
of advice for rulers (written about I09U), are from Persian history. 
In this way an clement of tlic former I^rsian culture had become 
incorporated in the life of the caliphate. There was nothing com- 

* Al-Mas‘udi, Muruj-adh-Muiltah, L lOS; cf. Ihn-aUAlhir, Ktnnlt, i. 119. 
Pertups Ibis is a confused awareness uf the relaiton bcttscco ibc Philistines 
and the Cunhagiiiians. 

' Komtt, 1. 4. 

' AJ-Mas‘udi, Murid-otth-Dkahab, viii. 341. 
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parable from B^utine culture, At the very least it was necessary 
fer an edacaEe^ Tuau to kDOW souictliia^ about these FeisJaa kinss, 
and they had thcrerorc to- be adequately treated in a univeis^E 
history. 

To sum up die attitude of th« central Muslim hcstorlcaJ tradition 
to noil-Islamic history, wc may say that the, MrisUms wens interested, 
io non-Mttilim history only in so far as it iinadca posiiive oontribution 
to an undetstnodiiig of the Islannic world. They were not even 
interested in countries that bad made a negative contribution by 
presenting a chalienge—Hindu India, for example^. A man like 
Ibn-al-Athir seems to have regarded the Islamic world as occupying 
(be centre of the stage of world history, and other parts of the 
world as being in the darkness off-stage. Consciously or un- 
consdoiisly, (bis idea governed the historical ttaditiod he represented, 
and detennbed the extent to which nnn-Mustem history waa in¬ 
tegrated into it. SomelbinB similar, of course^ is true of all cuftuiea. 
Despite tJic great edorts of Westerners duriag the last two ceuturicj 
to study the peoples of Asia and the rest of the world, the main 
historical tradition in the West ia still ■confined to Europe, largely 
Western Eoriopo, and its peoples,* 

(frj The Orttk phifoiopfikal rntdiiion 

An extemai intellectual influence on IsJam perhaps even more 
important than the Judaeo-Christiau historical tradition was that of 
Greek philosophy. In one form or another the Greek tradition was 
(he basis of the thought of Egypt, Syria and 'Iraq, though, cacepl 
where Greek phtlgaophy itself became a religion, it was usiLally 
combined with some form of reiigioiis belief, mostly some variety of 
Quistian doctrine. In Egypt, to judge from the comparative absence 
of intellectual life there in the early Islamic period, many of the 
bearers of the Greek tradition must have he™ Greek (or at least 
rton-EgyptianJ by race and must have left at the Arab conquest; the 
Copts were probably not very Interested in philosophy, and few can 
have tjccome MusJims, In Syria the case of Saint John of Damasctts 
Shows that Christian bearers of the Greek tradition remained, hut 
again there were probably few conversions to IsLom, "Iraq was 

i lajiislOTylifld been sUtdJed, Q&UWy by A]-fiiiuniE (d, IMSl: tj°t lH5 studJea 
were not Intorporated In iKe 'viuvstsit histories". 

'The WMlftji nvdv at -noiuWest erne its i» rot nccanirily a maik of 
^pcntirjiy, J t ir iBore tkai cl jijfl fi-om (he ^enerfl] WestftTfl belief ilut 
tr^wtedie of chinss confers pQ/voi over iliem—a belief that, in (lie eooial 
nt u gpc>3 to qumiprip 
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where the Islamic tradition really came to grips with the Greek 
tradition, and three reasons may be given for this. The bearers of 
the Greek tradition here were Nestorian and Monophysite Christians, 
who did not flee; they still continued to have close relations with 
various other sections of the population; probably a larger propor* 
tion became Muslim than in Syria or Egypt. 

Traces of the intellectual ferment produced by the min gling of 
traditions can be found in Basrah before 700. The real contact with 
Greek philosophy began later, however. A prominent part was 
played by the caliph al-Ma’mun (813-33) who arranged for the 
translation into Arabic of a number of Greek philosophical classics. 
It was about this time, and indeed with encouragement from al- 
Ma’mun, that the Mu’tazilites came to importance as a school of 
speculative or philosophical theologians*. They would End that some 
knowledge of Greek philosophy was essential in order to be able to 
deal with objections to Islamic doctrine raised by members of other 
faiths. In their pioneering attempts they were sonsetimes wild, and 
they were led to adopM doctrinal positions which were unacceptable 
to the main body of Muslims. Yet some integration of Isla mic 
doctrine with Greek philosophy was essential if Islam was to main¬ 
tain its place in the empire it had created. We therefore find some 
opponents of the Mu’tazilites trying to modify their doctrinal 
positions without abandoning the philosophical basis. One man 
(though not the only one) who was adjudg^ successful in this was 
al'Ash’ari (d.93S). He began life as a Mu’tazilite, but about the age 
of forty left them for ‘the people of the sumah’. One of the main 
schools of later ‘orthodox’ theologians regards him as its founder. 
From his time onwards a large section of Muslim theologians base 
their theology on cosmological ideas derived from Greek philosophy. 
This may be called the first wave of Greek influence. 

It was followed, however, by a second wave. Once the taste for 
Greek thought had been acquired, the Muslims were eager to drink 
ever deeper. With many it became a substitute for religion, which 
was not surprising since Neoplatonism and Neopythagoreanism had 
become religions. This meant, however, that for the second time 
Islamic doctrine was being threatened. The man who stepped into 
the breach this time was al-Chazali (d.Illl). He had the standard 
juristic and theological education, but at one stage in hii career, 
largely by private study, master<Kl the teaching of the leading 

‘ The Mu‘uzilite school may have taken its politico-reliaious orientatioa 
from Wasil ibo-'Ata (d. 749) and ‘Amr ibn-'Uba)d (d. 762); hut the combioa- 
tion of theology with philosophical speculation was due to Btshr ibo-al- 
Mu'taoiir (d. 823), Abu-'l-Hudhayl (d. 841 or 850) and aa>Nazzam (d. 844). 
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(Neoplaitonic) scltoal ef IslamK philosophy, and (hereafter 
71^ fneofuliteney of the Thiio-tosthers to show that their views, as U 

as being coDlraiy to l^amic dogma in certain respects, were intern¬ 
ally ioiConsislent. This eCFedively checked the philosophical movn- 
ment in (he IsCamic world {eiccpt in Spain), but at (he same time the 
phlLosopbinal basis of IsLamic theology was extended far beyond the 
meagre cosmoLcgicaE ideas of the earlier Ash'ariics. 

Id the long process of assimilation bere briefly summarized certain 
familiar rcaCurca will be discerned- The originit] interest in Cireck 
philosophy arises from the fact chat theological dlscussioDS to which 
it was reievaut were already taking place; indeed it was almost 
certainly iolrodifoed Into such discLissions hy the opponents of the 
Muslims. Moreover, it went on being relevant to theology, and 
therefore continued to be nourished by the same somecs as theo¬ 
logical activity. Jt shoutd atsg be noticed that there, was a defleito 
selection of what was of Interest. Although the chief beareis of the 
Crtcck tradition and several of those who taught philosophy to 
Muslims were Christians, Greek philosophy was Carcfnliy abstracted 
from Christian doctrine before it was taken over hy Muslims. 
Thus the Lowrporatioti of Greek philosophy into Islam Is governed 
hy cbc three taws of cultural interrelations meniioncd In the last 
chapter. 

The Greek philosophlcail tntdilJoa included the scieneefi as well as 
philosophy in the strict sense, and with them something similar 
happened. In the case of SCUM of the sciences—mcdlcLnfii for example 
—there was no doubt an antecedent ioteiesL To othen the Muslims 
may have (Ken acimeijed because they were part gf the Greek 
philosophical tradition in which they had found so much of value; 
that there was a general enthusiasm for things Greek IS sliown hy the 
trauslailon of Aristotle's Poetiiit into Arabic^ since the cotnplcte 
absence of drama in Arabic hteniiurc must have made it inoprapre- 
henithle. The Muslims not inerely masneiicd Greek sdenc*, and 
eventually handed It nn to Europe through Spain, but added to it in 
the process^ The Muslim world as a whole, however, apart from a 
few ctitKusiasls, did not. take readily to Giesk science;. There was a 
long siniggtc before the Torcign sdences’ were admitted to be worthy 
subjects of study alongside the "Qur^auJe sciences^ (sudh as exegesis of 
too Qur’an, Arabic srammar arid pinlology, TradiliDn, the crLtiquc 

"■ For dctnils i« Sir Themat AmoU sod A. Guilinumc f*dd.J. Uic 
of Jtiatn, OifojJ, lyjj, JI1,S3 uBid Mtdlidrtc' by M. MeycrJicf); O. 

Sirtnn /jrfl\Hflifrr[tfl to tfir fftiiOfy ofScieiw, Bjltltiwns ]5i7.e; id. MiLiraiE 
Sctej>» tn T, Cbyfcr Yount ■ted.k Wfw ^terjt Caliuft and SocHty, Prinoeten, 
IS5], H3-S)S. 
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of Traditionists, and various other subordinate studies connected 
with Islamic law). One way of quieting the suspicions of pious 
Muslims was to show, as al>Ghazali does in the section of his 
Deliverance from Error dealing with the philosophers, that particular 
sciences like mathematics, logic, and most of physics were theo¬ 
logically neutral and did not necessarily involve any heretical 
beliefs'. This cleared the way for the acceptance of most of the 
‘foreign sciences’ by the main body of Islam, but at the sanoe time 
greatly reduced interest in them. Apart from the few nominal 
Muslims for whom philosophy took the place of religion, the chief 
reason for cultivating philosophy was as a propaedeutic to theology; 
when it was shown that they were irrelevant to theology, there was 
no longer any reason for m^ing them part of normal higher educa¬ 
tion in the Islamic world. Several of them continued to be studied, 
but at a lower level—medicine, for instance, because there was 
widespread demand for treatment. For the most part, however, they 
ceased to be a concern of the leading Muslim intellectuab'. 

There is one more point to be made. The Muslims had assimilated 
whatever of the Greek philosophical tradition could contribute to 
their theological activity. As time went on, however, it began to 
seem as if Greece bad once again taken its conqueror captive. Muslim 
theologians became much more interested in philosophy than in 
theology; for example, the commentary of al-Jurjani (d.l4I3) on a 
theological work by al-Iji (d.l3SS) gives about three-quarters of its 
bulk to philosophical preliminaries and only a quarter to theology 
proper. Respected theologians even took over views previously held 
by the heretical philosophers*. The great dogmas of Islam, over 
which there had been violent discussions in earlier times, were still 
maintained, but the general outlook of the intellectuals was an 
intellectualism which the modern Western student finds barren. The 
leaders of Islamic thought bad been wonderfully successful in 
integrating the Islamic and the Greek traditions; but this btegration 
had taken place at the intellectual level, and, when one looks at the 
relations between the intellectuals and the masses, it seems to be 
rather a failure to integrate. 

> Cf. Watt, The Fatih and Praalet ef at-Gkaiatt, 32-43. 

' Cf. H. A. R. Gibb and H. Bowen, htamte SoeUty amt the West, i/2, 
London, 1957, l47;alioJ. Pedenen, art.'Madnsa'in£./.(5)L01bband Bowen 
make the neglect ot the ‘rational' scieoccs in the Ottoman empire begin about 
1550, but are doubtful whether they were part of the normal curriculum even 
before that. 

* L, Gardet and M.-M. Anawati, Iiaroductton i ta ThMofie \fusulmaite, 
Paris, 1948, 75-78. 
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TbcFc wia? a cxrtam awncness anioEig Muslims of ttus c|cavia£:e 
between the intcUecCiials and the masaes. There '^'aa a strand of 
Islamic thought v^hidi would have noihina tq- do with philosophy, 
Iti great repnesHitatpve wns Ihn-TayrnTyjah (cIlI^^S). It was never an 
important strand^ but it is Still aLivo, having taken on a new lire in 
(lie Wahhabite movemcRt, whicli l>egan tti Arabia in the middio of 
the cighiceiitli century and U the oilkdal form of Islam IJl the 
Sn'udite kingdom (Su'udJ Arabia). The philosophers of Muslim 
Spain in the twelflli century woxc also awre of the cleavage and 
tried to argue that the beliefs of the philosophers and the belief^ of 
the masses amounted to [be sajne thing, and that [here were reasons 
why only naive anthropomorphic ideas weie satisfactoj^ for the 
masses. Such theories did not remove ttic cleavage, however, add in 
any case [Iicse Spanish phildsophers had I[[tle influenec on tbie 
heartlands of Islam. 

This question of the relation betweea the intcICectoals and the 
masses is a very impnrlani one, but it rxrnccms more. Uian the 
attitude to secular thought, aad aiust be deferred fo^r further con- 
sidcratLon till the next section. 

(c) The encomtET with WESiem thought 

In the Ottoman empire, wEucli included the Arahic-speakiag 
countries,, the impact ^ Europe and the Wat may be said to havu 
been first feit about 1800, after the invasion of Egypt by Napoleon 
in The Mushtn intellectuals (more pailicularly, those of the 
religious institution) were not adequately prepared to meet the 
challenges which now cainc to them, They had turned in op them¬ 
selves, Their historical (ludition bad little interest in what lay 
outside the Islamic wc^ld, and their main educational tradition little 
interest in anything outside the Qur'itoie sciences and their andllaiy 
discipEipcSr Science and technology were looked on with diafavour 
and even hostility. The Muslim intellectuals were therefon: not at all 
interested in European learning. The ruling institutions, an the othci 
hand, in places like Cairo, Constantinople and Tehcma, were very 
interested in European (ecbnology and those brunches of European 
Iwrtling subservient to it, for they realized that European lechnotogy 
(along with Other fcatuies of European society) gave the Europeans 
military superiority, la their endeavour to jnercaM their niditaty 
power the ruling instituliotts gradually took over or adapted various 
features of Western culture aod civilization. 

In Course of time they realized that they must have a completely 
Western educational system, and this has beep—or is ia process of 
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being—€stablished in all the Islamic countries. Western education 
was not grafted on to the traditional Islamic education, however, 
but a completely separate series of educational institutions was set up. 
In most countries, therefore, there are now two separate educational 
systems. Moreover, these produce two separate types of mtcUectuals 
—intellectuals of the traditional Islamic type, still thinking in the 
traditional Islamic categories, and intellectuals whose education has 
been Western, and whose thinking is based on ideas current in the 
West. In the West there are countries where there is little contact 
between Christian intellectuals and non-Christian intellectuals, but 
the separation is nowhere so absolute as in the Islamic world, for the 
two groups have practically no common ground. 

Although these intellectuals with a Western education like to 
think of themselves as completely Western, their selection of the 
aspects of Western culture to be adopted has been partly controlled 
by their Islamic background. In particular they have avoided what¬ 
ever was repugnant to basic Islamic attitudes. Consequently they 
have adopted the secular and irreligious sides of Western thought, 
and have neglected what Westerners had to say in defence of religion 
against secularism and materialism, because such defence of religion 
has been connected with Christianity, and Islam (as will be seen in 
the next chapter) has a very deep-rooted suspicion of Christianity. 

The present situation shows the extremely high price that has been 
paid by the traditional scholar-jurists for intellectual integration. 
Part of the price has been retirement into isolation from the rest of 
the world, with the result that, when the rest of the world thrust 
itself upon Islam, the Muslims were badly placed to meet the 
challenge. In the various attempts to do so the intellectual leadership 
has passed from the group of traditional intellectuals to a new group. 
The two groups now exist side by side, and it is not dear what their 
ultimate relationship will be. Another part of the price was the 
estrangement of the traditional intellectuals from the mass of the 
people. In the stress of recent social and political changes the 
masses are perhaps tending to be more religious and to look towards 
the Muslim intellectuals rather more than in the past ; but these 
intellectuals have not yet regained the position they once had as 
giving expression to the feelings of the people. On the other hand, 
the Western-educated intellectuals have so far no dose contact with 
the masses and can move them to action only at the deotagogic 
level. The outlook for the future is not bright: yd one cannot say 
that the difficulties are too great to be overcome. What can be 
asserted is that in the intellectual sphere apparent success in integra¬ 
tion has been tempered by a measure of actual failure. 
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4 . THE TlSrrtLJ^ECTVilLS, THE EULEKS AND TTffi ^tASSIS 

At the opftnmg 6f Ihis chapter it ’^s noted that one of tlic fuDCtioiti 
of the inteUecCuals was to adapt the ideaticii of a society to changing 
CLrconfiitanci^ If such adaptatLoo is to be wholly salts.'f^clO'ry^ it 
must be acceptable to the other sections of the society. A considera¬ 
tion or how the intcllceloaJs adapted Islatnic ideation lo the various 
chan^ that oceurrrd in the course of the eecKuries will therefore 
in pan be cancemed wilh the relalions of the EntclLcctuals to tiic 
ruling inslitJtions and to the mass of ordinary Muslims. 


(fl) The fansatlve period 

When a rnovement of the hirman spirit prtlduoos a calaclysnuc 
change, [he ideational complenient of action is provided by a secr or 
prophet through what may be CRllcd "charismatic insight’. Such a 
jeer and his imincdiate fotinwers arc- not inlcilectuals, as the word IS 
commonly uSed^ but in course of time the inlclloctual aSpeCEs of the 
ideation of this new movement may become the object of special 
study, and in this study a smait group of men niay gain an errpertise 
which is not shared by the rest of the eommunitty. They are then the 
intellectijals nf the community^ wilh special knowled^ of the 
ideation on which the community is bo^, and with a special 
obligadon to give the- rest of tire community guidanoE with respect 
to the idesdon on which it is based. This was whet happened in 
Islam. In the second hulf of the first century of its existence groups 
of pious Muslims began to discuss religious questions of interest to 
them. Sometimes these discusgiotis took a thcoictioal turn,, and 
eventually theie were formed ^ups of men in the tending cities of 
the caliphate who had special knowledge of various theoretioal 
matters iovnlvcd in the Islamic religion. Particularly nolabile were 
the groups in Medina and Basrah. Thai in Medina has been called 
the 'pious opposition^ and was chiefly eOncerned with practicaJ 
matters, that is, lutcs of coriduct. At Basrah the presence of sup- 
porters of the Kharijilie mrivemcnt caused theological questions afso 
to be included in the scope of the ciisoussions. 

Tlie motive drawing these men into intellectual discussiors seems 
to has¥ bMii chiefly a dcsim to maintain the charisjnatic character of 
the Islamin comniUDity. This led to a consideration of the Shari'ab, 
or the forms of conduct appropriate to members of a divinely- 
grounded community. This covers the discussLon of iega! questions 
at the various centres. Another aspect of this concern for the 
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cbarisnuttic diara<:ter of l1ie eomtnuuily led ta the fonnulation of 
Khariji[e doctrine; and it is loainly out tff ttiedisctissioas betWMO the 
Kluirijices and the ‘mederatK' that later IslamJcthcole^ ha^ s,Town, 
The need to defend I^Eaai spinst mtelkcttuiE atEaelca would also be 
present, but it probahty did not become insistent till the "Abbasid 
period when many aon^Aiab intellcetuals bad become btustems. ]t 
must be rememberai, liourever, that the leading iolellettual and asectic 
of Dasrah^ during the Uinayyad period, al-Hasari al-^asri (■(J.72B) 
was tlie son of an Inliabitant 'Iraq. 

Fn this fonnatlvc stage these MusUtn InEellKluaJs were only 
beginning to emerge from the mass of bc1 levers, and were as yet 
hardly distinguished flrotn the ruass in any important way. Thdr 
formulations were essentially ah e:xpressioh of the biartictdite 
thoiught of the oi^Luary Muslim, for they were subject to the same 
social prossuTcs as lie was. Iivdeed they may be adjudged remarkably 
successful in performing the Function of an intellectual bla-^tk They 
adapted the Qur'aalc ideation to the new needs of the times. Nomads 
from the daert bad become the militia of a vast empire, which was 
in fact a military aristocracy; rrrcrehaTits and agriculturalists from 
Arabia, accustomed to living on the fringe of a nomadic culture, 
found themselves the admintstrators of this empire. It was all very 

different from the little cily-slatc of Medina wticre mneb pf the 
Qur'an had been revealed. That Islam was able to contiQuc to appeal 
to Arabs and aJao to beoome a religion for non-Arabs was largely 
due to the discussions of these little groups of ttieu in the vatiotis 
great cldcs. 


[A) The inleilectuah tAa earJy ‘AbAasidr 

Many of the small groups ofintellcetuals in the hrst half of the eighth 
century were hostile to the Umayyad ruling itistitutioD. Amoog the 
FCharijites of Basrah there was revolutlonaTy ardour even if it did 
not always reach the point of aotuai rebellion. The soiled ‘pious 
opposition' of Medina was less obviously invoEved iu political life. 
Yet it seems tc have given at least its moral support to the movement 
which brought the 'AbbasJds to the throne of the caliphate in ISO, 
and in return to have received from the rulers a measure of recogni¬ 
tion for its intellectual claims. While many of these btelleCtuals may 
have been hostile to the Umayyads out ofaceriaio personal or family 
rivalry, there was a deep undwlying rcsasoci forthcir opposition. They 
were interested in keOplug the Islamic community & chariSinatiC one, 

^ CFr Ibr-KhnlliktiTi, s.v,; *.v, Marfi inr^TTnatign a|>^t ill? ^rfy 

lAielleccual Ufa of Basrah It to he taLned hom C. Psllst, La Mllitu Sturit/t. 
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partiiculArly by havmj a syitcn^ oi ju&tl« based on lbs set of fdoa; 
and priticiplM revealed to MutLamiuad. TJ»c Umayyada did not 
oBkially and (jstcnsibly adminJstcr justice on [bis baws^ even if 
thidr practice was dot ikr from Muhanmiad's. With the coming of 
the ^Abbastds the ruling msiiiution soems ofndally to have aetepted 
the view that justice must be actminisliCTicd in ancDddancc with 
revealed tnith. There is no direct cvidenDC for this point; it is an 
inference ftom Other facts. The aocepianee may have come about 
gradually, Before long, however, most of the men in the office of 
judge seem to be persons who had been trained in the liitie groups 
who sat about in !3ie mosques discussing religious questions. 

Tbe recoguilion of ihe Jnteliectuals by tbc ruling institution was 
not without ii£ dcawbacki. The ruling institution probably believed 
more id the canons of Persian statecraft than, in Islamiic principles, 
and doubtless was always trying to force judges to abandon strict 
Jslamic principles for 'reasons of Slatc^ Since a jndge owed his 
present appointment and all future appointments to tbe ruling 
institution, it would be difficult fur him to resist tbe pressure. We 
also hear of prrssure cn the groups of iotcllcotuals in the various 
towns to try to bring the views of the separate groups into closer 
agreement with one anotherf Because of tbe oxlstence of this 
pressure from above It is not surprising that there are many Tradi¬ 
tions and other anecdotes in which the acceptance of a government 
appointment is regarded as something blamnsworthy. Such material 
must be a reflectiO'n of tbc feeling that a Musiini iatcEIcclual's first 
loyally should be to revealed truth and to the divinely-oonstitutcd 
commuiutyH diid that the acceptance of an appointment from the 
caliph (at last one with a salary attached) compromised this loyalty. 

An outstanding example of the refusal to sell his independence and 
moml integrity was Ahmad ibn^HanbuE (d.S55}. He was also one of 
the centra! ilguies in a trial of strength between the ruling institution 
and the intcUreiuals. This was the affair fcnown as the Mihnab or 
Inquisition, which lasted spasmodically from to ITie 

Inquisition was inaugurated by a decree O'f the ealipb al'Nfa'mun 
requiring judges to subscribe to tlie theological doctrine tliat the 
Qur'an was Something created (and not tbc etetnaj Word of God); 
at the same time provincial governors wereiustmeted to remove from 
office those who refused to subscribe and to puoish. theoL The decree 
was part of a poEky dcsjgn.cd to gain political support from 

^ Cr. Pdlat, lbe-ii],Miu|A£ll^', ai a bodtila cridi:^ deubdeu 

tho dllfOTDcei. 

■ Cl. p.lTJ above; furUior icfcraiiDeiin H. lUioust, fttl, 'Ahmad bu Haebai' 
ip E.i. ll>. 
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sympathuKTs with the 'ALids (that N, from moderate Sbl'itu), and that 
was doubtless uppermost in the minds of the eaiiph and hi; advtSirs, 
CTTTj 5f among the. advisers ^vePE men prepared to dfifend the doctrine 
on theolo^i'ca] grounds. But the use of foree was also envisaged to 
secure adhesion to the docirjae after argument had been treed and 
proved uusnoccssfo]. 

This iri£[uiSL[jDn was a biow at the proper autoDotny of the 
Intellectuals in die ideational sphere^ and a mauifestatiuR of the 
iutcution of the rtiling institution to domiaate then. Nevertheless, 
such was the pressure exercised hy the ruling mslltuEioD that most of 
those invited to subscribe Co the doctrine did so, even when Ihcir 
theological views had hilhctto b«n opposed to the doctrine. Aluuad 
ibrL-.HarLbui was ouc of the few who refused- He was argued with, 
beaten when he remained unconvinced Ejy the argumenis^ and in all 
imprisoned for abont two years. He was compelled—or else because 
of threntenidg drcumstanccs chose—to remain in rctircriicDt and 
give no public lectures during most of the period. One of the points 
of special note is that he had wide support from the common people 
of Baghdad, and he may indeed have owed his life to this support. 
When after the aicccssion of al-Mutawakkil the policy of the niliDs 
institutiDn was Anally reversed (for political and not theological 
reasons), Ahmad ibn-HanbaL was onoc again honoured hut, bdng 
about Seventy, he could take little further part in affairs. The 
exponents of the Hanbaiite legal rite which he founded have oBcn 
been cioscr to the masses than the e:tponcnt5 of the Other rites. 

Another aspecl of the subservience of the intellectuals to the ruling 
institution is to be found in the historical writing of the 'Abbasid 
period^ It is well known that at numerous pointi events have been 
given tendentious iutorpielations, or rhe order of ev^ts changed 
slightly, or the materials distorted in some other v^ay; and that all 
this has been dune to gtorify the rulins 'Abbastd dynasty at the 
CxpCose of their predecessors the Umayyads. The skilful manipula- 
tioa of the materiai has completely alLcted the accounts of many 
events. The older Umayyad historical tradition has been obliterated, 
and only niter strenuous efforts have Western sehoinrs recCvcied an 
outline of the pre-'Abbasid version of earty Islamic hJsUjry. Ft is easy 
to sec how the historians cguld thus turn themselves into a pro^ 
pagsdda ogeircy for the 'Ahbasids. Many douhlless believed rhat rhe 
existing regime was a good one and to be supported^ but there wa« 
also materiai pressure. Ff a man was to write history at oil, tlien, 
unless he was of independent means, he had to rely ou the favour and 
support of the caliph or of some ioOucntral member of the court, 

’ Cr [K 174 above. 
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siDcc only thcst hud suflicicnt weollh; and tie was most likely to ^ain 
or Tetain lb's favour if he l^(flese^tfd ilie aflcestors of the calipln id a 
good Ugtitr The historital tradition thus crealcd has fanned later 
Islatriic thiDldng at all kvicls, hut Muslims in gcntral are unaware af 
the subficjvieitce of thcinteHectuals to tho rulers at this point, so that 
it fiantiot t» said to have aOectod the relalions between the iniollcct- 
tials and the mafees. 

The meation of histodatis is a reminder of the expaoding intel¬ 
lectual horiions of the Muslims. Tn the eighth esntary a whole cluster 
of 'Islamic sctcaees' was being developed—the study of ihe teat of 
the Qur'an^ Qur’anic cicgcsiSj Arabic grammar and lexicography 
Cto provide a basis for the exegesis), pre^Islamic Arabic poetry (to 
provide a basis for the grammar and lexicO'graphy). These were in 
addition to tllC juristic aad theological studies already raentiDticd, 
which depended largely on the Traditions^ and in time re<iiji[ed 
subsidiary discipliaes to deal with the hiograpEiics (and trustworthi¬ 
ness) of transmitters of Traditions and with the life of Muhammad 
and later events fas tlie framework of the Traditlohs and the bio¬ 
graphies). Parallel to (he development of thcM idetioes there was 
going on a vast work of translating Greek boo'ks into Arabic; the 
iwiine of the caliph al-Ma^mun is specially oonnKled with the 
furihcring of this work, ju which philosophy and the natural sciences 
received most Altentiorin Sninething has been said in the previous 
section about the way in which important gegmeuts of non-Islamic 
intclfcctual traditions were incorporated into the total non-Islamic 
world-view. The assimilation of such 'higher Icarrung' from books 
was of course distinct from the asslmiliatton of the more popular lore 
and wisdum of the Middle Eagt by putting it into the mouth of 
Muhammad in Tradition^*. All these Lines of activity meant that the 
class of Intellectuals was becoming more numerous. Tlie sticcegsois 
of the Peran-Aramacan secretaiy daas of "Iraq may also have grown 
closer in outlook to the jurists propcfr The extension of the tlsiss. 
however, probably did not greatly affect lt£ rolation to the ruling 
In^itution. Higher education was becoming more organbted, and we 
hear of systematic instruction in Basrah by about Si5*. Yet the 
Islamic sciences, particutarly the stndy of tlic Shari'ah and the 
Traditions, remained the core of sueh iostruotLOU, and advancemenE 
in the careers for which it prepared was almost entirely under the 
control of the catiph and his iramediatic advisers. 

In this Eituatlnn the inteUcftuals or, more prcdsely, the scholar- 
jurists, were not completely delhncelcss. Their strength lay id tbdr 

^ Cf. p. ibave. 

* Cf. Watt, jTrerf FT/ff itnd J^tiitsIIrrSIlcn. (12. 
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eLaborition of the Shari'aL. It was not, or course^ the 1awr of tit 
land’ in the way in which our parliaiTicntaiy laws art. Thfi Sluri'ah 
only boDomfiS efTcctivc when a ruler Oltlars a judge to base hia 
decisioDS on it or on some part of it (according to the cxtOiiE of thft 
compclcirey of the jud£ie>. SJoce it had a divine source^ howeverp no 
‘conunandlcr of the faLthful' cmdd altogether disregard it. While it 
wai fluid a ruler luight urge a judge to adopt the variant chat was 
ffliMt couduclve to [he ruler's interests; but the more it became 
fixod^ the more diOtcult it was for rulers to exen pressure on judges 
to go against the standard ways of interpreting and applying it. 
It seems very likely Ihai this fact mny havcacoclcrnwd the proMSS by 
which the Shari'ah bccaiuc more rigid^ though die old Arab idea of 
the sunnah or 'beaten path' of a cojumuoity would itself produce a 
tendency to rigid liy. One aspect of this rigdity is what is Tefcrrcd to 
as 'the closing of the gate of that is, the ending of the right 

of jurisconsults to depart from precedents in major decisioEis. 
Since it is not t:lear how the 'gate* came to be doscdi it would be 
worth liylng to discover whctlier part of the motive for declaring the 
gate clewed was the desire (o reduce govcrnmetital pressure on 
individuals; a man is better able to resist pressure to awomraodate 
his dccdsions to reasons of state, if he is able lo say* U have no 
competence to vmy suth-and-sueh a decision". 

The formulation of doctrine by intclleciuals is presumably intcndBl 
to preserve the faith of the masses. In Islam it would nnt be enact to 
say that theological doctrine preserves the Qur'anic synthesis in its 
original form. As has been noticed at various points iu tliis study, thA 
Qur’anic ideas were modified in ths cout^c of gcncratimis; for 
example, the individualism of the Qur'anic conirtpliOD of the fast 
Day was to some extent replaced by a corntnunalisuir U was always 
claimed, of course, that modlficaiious of this sort did not make any 
breach with scriptural teaching but were the true mtetpretation of 
it; and certainly there was a Large measure of conllmiity. 

What was in fact preserved by the doctrinal formuJaiions was the 
outlook and attitudes of the main body of Muslims as these bad 
developed by about 7S0 or SDO. By 800 ibe nomadic Arabs had 
become accustonaed to life in the cities of an empire, and luany of 
ibc uon-Arab inhabitants of the henrtlands, with millconia of 
civilization behind them, had become Muslims, After the sweeping 
changes wbidli followed the Arab conquests a certain stability had 
been athievied. There w'fire further doctrinal developments a(W SOO, 
but such dcvelnpmtnts, io so far aa they were widely accepted, were 
congruent with the position in 800 and consisted iu making definite 
wbat was still vague and undecided then- In all this, the inielicctuals 
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jo theJr ^octrinel rpririvi^tiaiLi w£i^ the laontEipL'ece of the ondia^rv 
Muslim- At the saene time, he^vever, thc^ wer? sCTen^ttiemug their 
DWn positiOfl. as a class. They vvcrc already, or were in priXCSS of 
becoinipg, (he accredited guardians and interpreteis af iheolcgiical 
doctrine as well aa nf [he Shaii^ah. Though it is convenient to speal; 
pf those who Specin^lized in (IvcoJogy aa 'Ihcologiana', they v^yire only 
a Eeotloa of (be cadre or class cf scholar-jurislSj and often lectured or 
wrote books on other aspects of (he Islamic scietices. As this elas^ of 
scholar-jurisu Strengthened their position of privilege, there also 
grew in them a corijcern for the Tnainicnanrie of their position which 
was detrinicataJ io the fuldlment of thdr responsibility ta act aa a 
mouthpiece for the oiaases and to give them a lead in making adjust-^ 
ments to chaiaging circumitapccs, 

(c) 771a c/wvjya h^tv/SESi the Infeffectwofj ostA \hs masses 

While it is dear that by about tlOQ the scholar-jurista bad bccottlC 
estranged from tlie masses, it is Hot cLcar for wJiai reaSnns and by 
vbat stages (his estrangement came about- In the absence of 
adequate studies alJ, that can be done is to mdicato some salient 
points- 

The Muslim intellectuals, as already noted, had some awareness 
of ths cleavage between themscivK and (ho masses. Al-Ghazali 
(cIlIIII) wrote an essay to maintain the thesis that ordinary men 
should not be allowed to engage in or even to hear ibeological 
discuisions. He considered that they would misunderstand some of 
the arguments they beard, and that in consequence thcir belief in 
various points of doc(rJnc would be shahen^. It Is possible that this 
is in part s result of the acceptance of so much Greek tliought by the 
educated Muslims- The ordinary people, d«pJte the pteserLce of 
IleUentsm in western Asia for about a millennium, had not been 
deeply inHucneed by Greek tbouglit. It was thus not surprising ihat^ 
vfhen the arguments of the iritcllectuals w«e couched in Greek 
philosophical terms, ibey sJiould be misunderstood by the common 
people. A Muslim IntelJeclualwho lived in Spain and North Africa in 
the Iwclfth century, Ibn-Tufay], wrote a phllosophlcat romance about 
a boy who wai brought up by a gazcHc on an uoinbabited island and 
who by (he use of his reason developed a. philosophicaL and mystical 
religion similju' to that of the philosppbers in Jalamlc cuuntries^- 

^ }t}am 'an 'Jtm al^Kaiam, VEuious editroDJL 

* Ibfi-TufuyL C4.H9S1, Ifayy jtjt-: TT\f haitrtfremtHt e/A^rtwfl rpawfl, 
EnelEjhtr. by S. Oclfcy (tThSJ, edited by A. S. Fuli^n, Lpnden, 1923: atjo 
The AwoMinttig t)f fht Stiki hy ?- Briliiule, LcDdon, n.d. 
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It 5a implied in the stofy (Jiat ordinary people art intapablc of 
apprehending [he true faiili (which is a philosophical and 

(hat the best they can have is an ini’erior ibrin of faith, crude and 
jnaticTial, Here, then, is aa inCellectual daJming to live ou a supcnui 
plane Co Ibe masses, and appatentLy Icsignl^d to the existence of an 
unbridgeable gulf ^t^’een his own class and chose on the tower 
plane. One wonders if this undue ewiltation of (he place of the 
■ncellectuals is unconscious compensation for their lack of influence 
in the aflalrs of the body politJe. It may be, however, that Ihn-Tufayl 
was more aloof from ordinary men than the scholar-jurisls of Spain 
iu his Cime^ for he was not exactly one of Uicm but a SCCTCtaiy at the 
court of Granada and a practicianer of medidne. 

The cancer of al-GhaxalL (lOSS-Mli) givca 3omc Insight into the 
rrmtters now under dLSenssionL On the one hand, there Is a picture of 
the alienation of the scholar-jurists from the masses, and an (he ether 
hand the activity of al-GhaaaU himself may bc regarded M an 
attempt to bridge the gidf. He had the trainbg ofa scholar-jurist, and 
from 1091 to 109? was the most brilliant prorcssor iu the new 
Nizamiyyah imivcrsECy at Baghdad, In 10??, however, he abandoned 
his career for the life of a sefi or ascctic-mysLie. His account of his 
spiritual pilgrimage. DtHvetettiee from Error y makes It clear that he 
was utterly disgusted with the materialEsiip qitcst for worldly position 
and glcijy that dorALcaced the profession of scholar-] uiist in his time. 
In his wntings he fretiucnlly refers to the corruption throughout the 
profession, and icaves no doubt that the great majority of the 
scholar-jurists were incapable of guidiug the masses to a faith 
appropriate tc tlie needs of the age. He uienciotis two points as having 
been uppcrmosC in his mlud when he made his decision to give up his 
profcsskmal career; the emptiue^ of his ctuest for position and 
prestige contrasted with what he felt to be imminent danger of hell- 
fire; and the irrelevance of what he taught lo a man, whether hJmseir 
or another, who was striving to attain to eternal Litb'. 

This is mtportant evidence for the depth of the cleavage between 
the schpLar-juHsts and the masses round about IlOH. About the 
causes of the dcavUgc we can only Spcculale, It would scent that one 
of the factors was the eoneem of the schclar-jurists to maintaiD the 
privileges of their class after they had gained some measure of 
odiciiil recognition. To maintain the privileges, however, involved 
subservience to Ehe ruling iastitutlonr Already at the time of the 
Inquisition, two hundred and fifty years earlier, there had been a 
Strong tendency to subservience. What happened in the interval has 
not been adequately studied, but there were pro'bably many vlciesi- 

’ Ct. The Fnish and FTatlrie if itl-GhanrlSi id. 
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mdes. In paniculiir the AsEi^aritc theolos^ans, of whom al-Ghaz^li 
was opc, had recently obtained a dominaDi position Jn higher cduca^ 
tiop through ttKtr coanexiou with the rising power of the Seljuq 
sultans. For over i Mutury up to 3055 the actual rulers of 'Iraq and 
Persia had been the Fenian dynasty of the Buyids or Buwayhids, who 
bad Shi'ite syaipathicB—the caliph had retained a merely nominal 
suzcTAinty. In 1055 the Seljuq Turks, who had been building up a 
state for themsehes in caBteru Persia, obtained oontrol of Baghdad 
find bctame elPretSvc rulers of large arejis oftho caliphate for about a 
hundred ycars^ and to consolidate their rule the influential vizier* 
Nizatri'al-Mulk (d.l092K founded several new universities and 
collegcB in which Ash'arlte doctriocs were the officiaL theology. It Ls 
therefore A rsasonahle hypothcsig that (his [iaiaon with the ruling 
inStilUtiOD had increased the cleavage between the scholar-jurists And 
the inaasts* even though much further Btudy is required before (he 
matter eau be satisfactorily explained in detail. 

In giving a central poaiiiou In his thought to the attaining of 
eternal life—something of equal concern to ordinary men and 
intellectuals—and by criticizing offldal theology because of its 
iirelcvaTioe to this central aim, al-Ghazali waa showing how to 
bring about a rappronhement between the intellectuals and the 
masses. When he gnve up his professorBhip to become a sufl, he did 
not completely abandon dosmatic theology, though it came lo have 
a less important place in his scheme of things^. In this way he was 
able to develop a form of SU& practice which was within the frame¬ 
work of the main ritual prescriptionB of tlie Shari'ah and was there¬ 
fore tolerable to (he scboLar-jurisis. The tatter bad hitherto been 
opposed to suftsra because of the ejiccsses of some ecstatic sufls who 
claimed a measum of divinity and abandoned the Sbcrfah. Al- 
Cjbazflli may also have achieved somethuig in the way of commend¬ 
ing dogmatic theology lo ihe sufis and perggading them to avoid 
extremjsi posiiions. 

It cannot be a sheer coincidence that only sixteen years after the 
death of aJ-Chazali the flrBt of the great suit orders makes itB appear¬ 
ance. It is conceivable that this tsan independent TcsponBBj parallel to 
htBown, lo the same situation i but IlIb mme Likely that ii was influenc¬ 
ed by his (caching and example. In 1127 'Ahd-fll’Qadir aJ-Jib, 
previously a Echolar-jurist of the Haobalitc rite, began to preach and 
attract followers. These came to constitute the Qabiriyyaho-rdfir. and 
by the rounder's dea th in Hflti its organizatioa was well eslablishcd * 

■ cr. Clhtt. hfo^ntnwiSaKiitn^ Lontten, t^'P. ECl. 

' Cf A. J. Arheiry. t-cndonij Siff.; tjltb. MohimmtJatTlim, 

147-64. 
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Sufism luicl been giwin^ for over tbrcc centuries^ and in maiijr 
oenires there were small groups of suGs, sometimes living a 
enmmon lift. The coustiEutioii of an order rtueani both ihc wida- 
sprtnd adoption of the aufi lift and also the linking of such groups in 
a common disdpLLnc and under n comnioil master. 

The establishment of sueli an order met a deep rel^ious need of 
the masses, and rtuty be said to mark the beginning of a new phase in 
the deviclopment of Islam. Not merely did the QadirJyyah itself spread 
far and wide from Baghdad ^ its first centre, but many Dther orders 
made their appearance. Some branched off from th* Qadiriyyab, 
some wem independent in origin. Among the best known of the 
early orders were the Rifa'yyiah with its centre in Basrah, the Suhia- 
wardlyyah of Baghdad, the Eadawiyyah {or Ahmad iyyah) of Esypi» 
the Shadhitiyyah of North Africa, and the Mawlawiyyah (or 
Mevlevis) of Anatolia; Ihn founders of these orders died in ilSl, 
J234. U7$, 125ft and 1Z23 rtipCClively. At first the ondert were 
mostly within the main Sunnite tradition, and the founder usually 
cUiimed to be preaching enty duciriues which had come to him from 
Muhammad, through intermedLaries whom he named. In practice, 
however* the orders were usually independent of the oJHcial religious 
institution of the scboInr-jurLstB, and under Ihe control of their own 
hierarchy of shaykhs; and thus it was easy for comprOrtiises with 
popular belief to be int roduced into the teaching of the order. Some 
orders strayed a long way from general Sunnitc teaching. In course of 
time the orders as a whole obtained a great hold on (he mass of 
MusUmfi, until—it would not be too much to say—the worship that 
maiEcrcd for the ordinary MusLim was tlie special ritual of (he order 
of which he was a member or adherent, wrd not the ‘praji'cr'cosirnon 
to all Muslims. 

Besides being a ccnscqucnee of the cleavage between the scholar 
jurists and the masses the formation of the suii orders Interests uh 
here as producing ifl their shaykhs a new group cf intellectuals who 
to a great eictcnt wrested the leadership of the masses from the 
scholar-Juriais. This was espedaUy the case when the leaching of the 
order dcviaied from normal Sunnite ttachiflg. Sonre of the orders 
were very suKcgaful among nind populations, where uflicial Islam 
had roused litilc enthusiasua—doubtle^ because the Eharl'afi, Doming 
out of a background of Arab merehants and nomads, was often 
irrelevant to the lift of an agricultural oommuoity or even detri¬ 
mental to it. It is dilEcult to gencratize about the orders, and lOO 
much should not be made of the difference between them and the 
ofl&cial religious institution. In most parts of the Islainic world, 
notably in Egypt, there seems to have been some undcrsianding 
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between [be orden aiid the BchoJar-juristsV The fssiilt was that the 
orders, on (Iw ore band* avoided glaring heresdes, while the sebolar- 
jufista, oji the other hand. toicTated the oiders and sometiinca even 
welcomMl [Item as a means of keeping the lower classes under con¬ 
trol. 

Despite such an entente, however, there was do real intcUcctual 
harmony. The etdioary man ai^pted those parts of the Shari'ah 
which were currcnily in forces but apart front that his ideas were 
controlled by the EnteUectimls of his order (if we may give them that 
nantc) and not by the Ktiolar-jurists. Yet these sufi iotelicctuals were 
far from being the equals of the scholar-jnrists. They probably 
restricted themselves lo njysticKl theology and its suhordiaate studies, 
somciinics with a ptillosoplucal basis, bill neglected other aspects of 
the intellectual tradition of the Middle East now taken tip into 
Islam, such as natural science and history. Thus their world-view 
was never a complete one. and they never were able to dominate 
Islamic higher education, even if one or two men htc Muhyi-d-Din 
ibn-al-'Arabi (lld5-li4C0 and Ibn-Tufayl (c. 1105-1165), who may be 
ealtcd "philusopber-myftics^ obtained couslderable inOueace. This 
renunciatioii of the attempt to work out an aU-embractng system of 
ideas was a sour™ of weakness, and may have bad something to do 
with the dediue of the orders during the last half-century or so. 

While the scholar-jurists were losing ground with the masses, they 
were gaining in political power and worldly ioflueiicer Tbc story is a 
complex one and can Only be adumbrated here. There were probably 
many ups and downs. At ecilain limes in the seventeenth century the 
scholar-jurists were the most important class politically in the 
Ottoman cnipire, though tbcxe continued to bc prominent o^ciaU 
who were not scholar-jurists’, lo concentrating on political power, 
however, the scticlar-Jurists lowered their miellectual standards, and 
thereby forfeited the respeel of other SCCUoas of the eommunity In SO 
far as that respect was based on their intellectual altainments. This 
mattered little so long as they retained political power, but when they 
lost political power they had not much else left. It wss perhaps this 
state of allhirs which ntadc it necessary for Mustafa Kemal to reject 
Islam before reforniiag Turkey. The situation in the provinces of the 
Ottoman empire was simitar but not so serious, for in liicm the 
schotar-jurisls had oflen the role of representing the interests of the 
people agaiost the governor. Nevertheless (here was cvctywbcrc a 

‘ Cf- Cfbt Bud Eomii, hlainSf Jpccrrjf. 5/2, ] 05, 

■ Cf. Jhld. lAi tlJ-113. My celka|[i» J. K. Wakb Is of (be opinion tbat the 
inatHiih ro fur studied, do net permit ui to how far the sUte Of aftaiia 
dCKribed by Gibb Dad Bevren. kdd throaghnut (hc puied. 
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loss of respect becauie of thfir intellectuaJ compromises far rcstsons 
of seir-imoresL 

(Jj The present sUuaiitm 

Sicco the bc^nning of the aiaoteentb Ccnluiy a. third group of 
iuteUeduala appeared in tbc heartlands of the Islantie world to 
compete with (be schoEar-jcriats and the sud shaylrhs for control of 
the ideas of the masses. ThJe ii the cojuliintlj iiM^rcasing group of 
men and women who have received a Western education up to 
university level, and who may fc^r short be called the ' Westemizers', 
These arc the people who alone make it possible for the various 
Middle Eastern countries to fenotioo aa modern states. They Include 
professional men, civil servants and other administrators, business 
men, teachers and highly skilled artisans. Because they ate a new 
social class, they have had to struggle to ^n from the rest cf society 
an adequate recognition, both finandally and poiltically, of their 
importance. Turkey decisively ernbarkcd OD a WTeste mi^ing policy 
imder Mustafa Kenial, but the other countries lagged behind. In 
Egypt, for example, it was only with the Revolution that the weslem- 
izecs wrested power from the old land-owning ruling 

It is diUlcult to estimate the extent to which the ^vesternizicja 
control the ideas of the rnassH. Th^ control the press in that they 
arc the editors and journalises^ aod it is posslhlc for them to rousc 
the feelings of the masses against foreign exploiters and imperialists. 
The naiionalisin that ig rifo In most Middie Eastern conatties is the 
Creation of the westemizers. Yet their ccntrol is clrsrly superttcial. 
Nationalisjn has uo deep rools.'^ it can unite men against the 
foreigner until they have obtained independence, but csu do little to 
help with the building up of an independent slate. When exposed to 
the heat of old group rivalries^ it quickly shrivels up. Except at the 
supcrBcioJ level there is. no genuine rapport between the westernizers 
and the masses. After thirteen centuries of Islam the grip uf Islamic 
ideas on the masses Js not easily to he loosened. Yet in the immediate 
future it is the wcgteiniiETS who Will have most say in the pobcdcs of 
the Islamic onuntries. 

With regard to the suh orders it is ddScult to generalize, since the 
position varies from country to eountry, Od the whole they appear 
to be in decline. Tabn HuSayn In An T^yptian Chiidhood * depicts the 
corruption of the suh order with, wltich his father was connected ^ 
the shaykh and his attendants trade on the ignorance and snper- 

»Cr. H. A. B,. Gibb, MkO™ in Itiam, Ctiiwio, 1S47, llj, 119. 

* LAodnn, 143.2: EngJiSli IrOlularuHt br E. }A. F^iEpn af At-Ayyis/n, PUcl I. 
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stJlion of !ll8 viLk^ lo tllftfec a Comfortable living for themselves, 
Tlus W0Ul4 appear to llJ^v^c bcca typical- Perhaps a fair gpnCral State¬ 
ment would he that tlic ordeta have lost the ascetic discipline atwi 
^Duke mystical atialumcnt which fitit gain"! them the following of 
the masses. Occasiotially, because of speokl local cLrccmstanccs, 
Ihcymayaiill stand dose to the masses; but they arc under iukllectual 
attack from both the scholar-jurists and the westeratzers, and «n 
aeitlier dcfcaid themseives intellectually not perform a praolicat 
functicn sufficiently important to oatwciglj the intellectual triticism. 
It Js almost certain tbit their influence will ^o an detnatsing. 

In the Arabic-speaklDg countries the sebotaojurists continue to be 
jnbucntkt within a limited sphere. In ibedogy they arc attempUng 
to come to terms with Weslcrn tbou^ht, but cannot be said to bane 
achieved mucJi so far. la social matters they arc trying to briu^ the 
Sharikh more into line with the Wcsteni outlook, not by making 
substimtive ebangEs, but by rcstriciing the competence of courts to 
certain classes of eases; for examplej the legal of marriage ia not 
increased, but COUIta are direclfid not to entertain suits arising out of 
marriages contracted below certain ages (ages which would be 
regarded as proper in the West)'. The fixity of islamic doctrine and of 
Uic SJiarikb creates a great difficulty in tire W5iy of fundamental 
adaptation to the needs of today. Since Muslima tend to regard all 
change as heresy, a thoroughgoing measure of reform is only possible 
where the icfonncr has great personal prestige and influential 
support. Even a dkiator has to be in a strong position before he can 
make drastic changes Jn the social Code oflsktUr The cleavage wtiidi 
has been described between the schokivjurists and the masses means 
that a would-be rcfornMr commeticca with a heiitage of suspidnn 
rather than trust. The method of reform by restricting the com- 
petence of courts is essentially a form of dependence on the ruling 
Lnslituticn, and shows that the sohotar-jurisls arc still unabk to deal 
with ODniemportliy social problems by the ijitcLlecCual methods 
proper to (heir profession. It cannot be said thai reform is im- 
possible, but the difScullies are Immense. 

In ihls situabon what happens in Turkey is of the greatest im¬ 
portance^. TTie rcvolutiaa under Mustafa Ketiial had among other 
cJTccii that cf destroying the influence of the scholar-jurists and gjving 
control of all aspects of the counttyk life to westeruizers. There can 

* Cf. J. N. D. AndcrpjTt, 'Pexrt Dii™LDp[n«it! in Shnri'a Law', hfailfm 
WarUi, sl-Klii knd u a sc[i3ta1e bookl. 

■ Cf. Wllhied Cantwell Smith, Wem (e ^tfdtra Htstory, Princeton, 1957 , 
Qu 4 . TIui bovk ns a wbnlr El a i^mpailHtie itudy of tlie reiiiioiis lEapoasca 
of Muilim iatthutuab to cantempotnuy situations. 
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be no reslorAtioa ofitx scholar-jurLsts or or the Shari'ati. But tvbat Is 
possiblf a creative religious movement among westcrriizing 
mtcttcsctuals, whieB may ofFect sooio kind oT synthem belweea [he 
IslQiiaic and western traditions. V^Hiat tEio Turks have takeo from Ihe 
West has beim what was ncccssaiy Tor their immediale eccDomic, 
social and polItinaE needs. Some may have adopted Western spiritual 
values at a supcrildal levcU hut there has heen no deep aoccpEancc of 
these values. Sooner or later^ however, the weslemizierS wh] become 
aware of their ultimate spidtual needs; and it may be that some of 
them will tiy to meet these needs by a new and deeper understanding 
of their Islamic rch^us heritage. If this happens^ there may be a 
genuine IslainJc revIvaL 

That is a glimpse at the rnture. Up to the present^ however^ oaC is 
bound to say that the effort to integrate the Islamic world inlcliec^ 
[ually has only had partLaE success. Within the small edneated section 
of the population there was indeed from about the tenth or eleventh 
ccniuty A.D. a large measure of integration; hut thts. by iocreasmg 
the power of the ititcllcciuals, lowered their intellectual standards and 
widened the gulf between them and the other classes in the com- 
imiDity. This was the position when, about |SOO^ the impact of the 
West began to be felt in the Middle East. The old inteLigentsia, 
headed by the fichola^■jurists^ were unable to deal with the new 
situation adequately, and so a new intellectual class:, llic wcSteruEsecs, 
came into being. At the present time the two groups of inttllecttials 
oDDtfnnc to exist side by side ia most countries, and many ofthomorT; 
thoughtful Muslitns have two sots of ideas in separate oornpartmants 
in their minds. This state of affairs may go on for a long time but 
not iudefinitely. Unless sotuehow there js fusion or synthesis between 
the two outlooks, the Islamie world as we have known it will cease 
lo «ist. 
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THE INTEGRATION OF THE PSYCHE 

S aitTQ of the {jucitiona which have ta be aslocd about the inte^Td- 
tioo or the religions community are analogous to those that arc 
asked about the iategtation of the pysebe of an individual. It 
is thicreFore oonveoJent to 3p«ik about the iatcBTuticin cif the psyche 
ia rc&pect of a leUgiouR oommuaity. Uader this beading may be 
grouped various gcneraL Questions about the commuoity, but this 
may be done, it is hue assumed, without malciag the ontological 
assertion that the religious commanity has a p^ohe. 


1. raB JfYSTERY Of CHOwtH AND DECAV 

The Old Testament gives a picture of a teCigious commuaity which 
appears to beeonne. corrupt at its very heart. From lime to time the 
political leaders of the Israjclitcs aad the great majority of the people 
adopt attitudes and policies which Are in part coatrary to the 
religious fbuadatious of the commuaiCy. The salt appears to have 
iost its savour. Here aad there a prophet stands out against the 
dominant trend, supported by a small body of the faithfnU blis 
ditldsms are trencbani, but not always sucoessful in appreciably 
altering the dotniuant tread. Nevertheless from time to time, otten 
under the pressure of calamilicSi there also takes place a leoewal aad 
purification of (he spirit of the Israelites. This lowering and raising 
of the spiritual temperature amnot be predicted but it has frequently 
happened. Ft is a mysteryj but a reality. The Old Testament tbus gives 
uS a warrant for thinking that in other letigioos also such processes 
or decay and reaewal may be fouad. 

This point has also been pot iri other ways ia recent thiiikmg. It has 
been said that in religious (and also in national) comoiunities there is 
often to be found something analogous lo neurosis in the individual. 
The cruder forms of neurosis are not to be found in the great world* 
religioosH since they could oot have becciuc world-religions bad they 
not bad a large measure of balance and stability, EmbiyooiLO 
religions^ however, Uke rcccDtly formed sects, often exhibit serious 
neurosis; because of ihc neurotic oonditioii such religious forms 
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uiuttUy decline and disappear In Uie ivorid-religtcm&, howsverH 
SUbtter and less immediately fatal types at neurons arc to bc found. 
To assert tlic tXrSCecloe of SUCll £1 DCuroiSds in a rcligiOii may secip 
prtiuipptuous on tlic p^n of an outsider, jiacc he seta himself up in 
jodgement over the religion and judges on the basis of external 
phcDomena. Yet so Taras the bare assertion oT neurosis is coueemed, 
he has as mucEi justificatioo as tbc psi^chiatrlst xyho judges that an 
individual is suSenog from neurosis. The diffcrCnoe ij that ihe 
psychiatrist U generally allowed to have attained mental health, or at 
least to have reached a certain minimum degree of freedom from 
neurosis^ whereas the ob5erFer''fi religious oommunity—he must 
belong to one^is not obviously freer from neurosis than the religious 
oommuniry he studies from withoiLt. This does not mean, however, 
that the observer's critieisms are invalid. 11 oniy means, for example, 
that the Christian critic of Islam must be prepared to acfcaowledgc 
that theiu am in ChTistcudom similar weaknesses of atLltade to those 
which he finds in Islam. 

Another way of speaking about the decay of the inner attitudes of 
a community is to he found m Arnold Toynbee^S account of the 
‘breakdowns' of civilizations. It is to he DOt^ that he uses 'hreak- 
down' in a special sense'. For him the breakdown oceurs at the point 
where the civllizBiion oeases to respond creatively to a new situation. 
The breakdown is thus prior (o d Lsintegratlon and the cause of ih He 
argues that breakdowns arc pot uormally due to external fnotois, 
physical or human, hut to false attitudes within the civillzatJon which 
he labels 'failure of self-deternunation’. This he further subdivides 
under such headings as ‘Kew Wine In Old Butdea' and The Nemesis 
of Creativity'. We shall look a gain at the details presently, bfcanwhilc 
the point of interest is that Toynbee attributes the breakdown of a 
civilization to some failure of its inner spniiL The breakdown is often 
nearer the hcgionuig than the end of the history of the civilizatloo, 
and between the breakdown and the final disappearance of a civiliza¬ 
tion there is a series of ‘rallies* and ^routs'. Nevertlieless, Toynbee 
holds, once the breakdown his occuted death is inevitable. Toynbee, 
of course, is dealing with civilLiations, whereas we are here conOerned 
with reli^ous commnnltDcs. We may therefoie^-at least provisionally 
—doubt whether breakdown in a icliglous cotpmunity is inevitably 
followed by death. In the TCliglmis community of Israel periods of 
decay were several times followed by periods of renewal, and thcrc' 
fore it docs not seem inevitable that eveiy failure of the inuer spirit 
should be followed ultimMely by death. 

Yet another way of speaking about decay in the inner spirit of a 
Cf. U. C. Somen*!!, d Sinay of HisIAry. AhrliffifUfltt of VI, p.'ITSn. 
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sodfily is in terms of the concept of ideology. The nwist imporiaiit 
discussion of this subject is that in Kaj^ Mannheim's Ideology and 
Uto}tia^ but his thought has a subtlety which makes it difficult to 
STimmariat In his Ojew^ rougldy speaking, both ideologies and 
Utopias am 'jiluaiionally tranacendeut ideas'; by this he means that, 
while purpnriing to be accurate accounts of the situation in which 
a Society or gfoup finds itself, they am in fact faJsO la some respects. 
The difTcrence between the two is [hat 'ideologies are thesituationally 
tiansoendcnt ideas which never succeed dn facia in the realization of 
their projected contents', wJicmaa utopias, though 'they too orient 
conduct towards elements which the sittuttloo, in so fht as it is 
realized At tlte time, does sol contain, , , . are not ideologies in the 
measure and in w far as they succeed through counter-activity in 
transforming the existing historical reality into One more in accord 
with their own cemoeptioss'^. In practice the distinctioD seema to 
utiounl to this, that an ideology ia the ideational system of a class 
which is content with the existing social and palittcal system (perhaps 
because,, like the rich medichants at Mecca, in recent economic and 
social changes they have done well for tlKmsclvcs at tbe expense of 
other classes) whlJe a utopia is the ideational ^stem of a class which 
is dissAtisGed with the existing system (because It lus fared relatively 
badly in rcceot changes) and whicli wants reform or revolution. 

The KKarijite doctrines which have been discussed above might be 
taken as examples of utopian idcadon. The idea that a little band of 
marauders was the true Islam was an idea ludicrously incongmious 
with the realities of the hrstorical situatlcn, but it contained in itself^ 
in the conception of the holy community, the germ of an idea that 
was to tran^orm the existing histoncal reaUty until the whole of 
Islam became a holy community. This success IS in contrast to the 
failure and disAppeamnoe of the paganism of the Meccan merchants 
who opposed Muhaniniad. l^Tlile Mnunheim's distinction hetweeu 
idiMlogLcs and utnpias is thus a true one. it Is doubtful whether it is 
relevant in the context of this chapter. Ae himself admits that It is 
diSicult to say of any contemporuty idea whether it is idcologiical or 
utopian. The truth would appear to be that most ideational systems 
have both ideological and utopian dements. Certainly it is most 
convenient in the present diapter to ncglcet Mannheim's distinclion. 
Aid to apply the term 'ideology' to- all his ‘siluatlonalty transcendent 
ideas'. 

Mannheim pays special Attention to what lie calls "(he problem of 
false consciousnesg', As he puts it, 'Antiquated and iuappLicable 
norms, modes of thought, and theories are likely to degenerate into 

^Op. ed(.. Loodon, 1952 , nsf. 
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ideolog^frs \vhose fuscUoit it is to conceal the actual meaning of 
conduct rather titan to reveal it'*. One of his cuarnplK js (hat of a 
landowner wtiosc estate has been transformed into a capitalistic 
enterprise but wtio Still (Mdks of liis own function in it and of his 
relations to bis worlocrs in terms cf tbe former patriarchal order. 
The landowner's tbinking is ideologicul^ because it does not make 
cleat to him the realities of the existing situaUon hut rather conceals 
them from him. Thus one of the features of ideulogy is that it is in 
part a failure to apprebcod tfie worid as it really is. There is another 
feature, however, v^ch is even more impoitant. it is that ideology 
provides a moral justilieatlon for actions which, seen in a wider 
context (seen from the standpoint of the observer?), arc immoral. 
In other words, ideological Ibinlring includes false valuationSj, and 
these fatsc vaiuatious lead the beareiS of the ideology to perform 
acts which the impartial observer ia bound to condemn. In the case 
of the landowner his idcologir^a] conoeptiOn of Ills own function may 
have no seriocs iU-enisctsi ofl the other hand, because he thinlcs of 
himself as kind and benevoient in an old-fashioned way, he may 
be blinding himself to the actual needs of llie work-people and iiiey 
be failing to deal with grievances which tic could easily teTuedy. 
Thus ideology as Vn incorrect interpretation of One's own self and 
one's rolic' has both cognitive and valualiOEial aspect^, and these 
jointly influence conduct for the worse. 

This concqnlon of ideology at which we have now arrived, based 
on Mannheim's but not ideniJcal with it, may bc Jinked up with 
certain other ideas. In particular it app™^ that where there is an 
ideological way of thinking there is an inflatioa of the ego 
consciousness. This phrase (derived from Jung's psychology, and in 
part front Saint Paul's phuifivi-'^ describes a pefson^ exaggeration 
of hia own importance, value or significance in SOIW respect- The 
landowner exaggerates his OWn kindness and hcnevolencc as qualities 
which give a man's, life signiiicance; tic doubtless thinks of lumself 
as superior to others because he is thus kind and benevolent. Some¬ 
thing similar happens Jn, the case of groupg and societies of various 
kinds, though here one should presumably speak O'f an inHatioti of 
the group-consoiousness. A whole society may think of itself as 
superior to other societies because of its moral, sctrial, political, 
military or religious attainments. 

The further point may be made that this inflation of consciousueSS, 
whether of the individual or of the groupi, is bound up with awareness 
of separation from others. The roots of this iadation Lie deep in the 

^ Ibid. Sf. 

■ICw. 13.2(1, Cf- J Cor. 13.S 
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pBsl. ii doubcItM begun Tor Endividusls when they But became ^ware 
of Ihcmsfilves as indivMuals separate rtom IhcSr clan or family, 
Btfor* that, tiowevor,. there bad been inflation in the way the small 
group thought of itself aa soon as it became aware of itself as a unit 
distinct from the large gr^up. This may be illustrated by the way in 
which each oftheprt-IslamJc Arab tribes found it necessary to rigard 
itself as outetaadiog in the various qualities which went to make up 
tbc nomadic ideal of 'man[mess^ Without self-esteem of this kind it 
soems to be almost impossible for a group to conlinuc. in being. In 
practice them is mostly an clement of esaggeration in the self-esteem, 
but cases seem to occur where the otaggeration is slight or negligible, 
tnilation of the gnoup-consciousnesB, however, may be a serioua 
matter. Ip w far as it involves an incorrect view of the situaliom in 
which the group has to act, it may lead the group to act in ways 
which increase its weakness and insccurily. 

This may be illustrated from Toynbee’s account of the vaiious 
ways in which '(hiluro of sclf-delermitialjon’’ comcB about. The ntdial 
important is perhaps whal he calls ’the nemesis of creativity’. Where 
a sodcly has onice been very successful in ufieetLog. a challenge, it 
tends to 'rest on its cam’, Tt idolizes either the whole society at JCa 
moment of success or some special institution or technique to which 
the success was due. What Toynbee says about ‘the mcchanlplncss 
of mimesis' also Ihlls under this conceplioo. since the mimesis* also 
falls under this oonocpiiou, since the nairucsts of the leaders by the 
majority IS a technique of 9 sort which has proved successful^ ia 
certain ciicLunstanccs, At the moment of success the high valuation 
of the society, instlcution or tochnique is justified. Unfortunately 
cortditions cjjangc. To corttiotie this high venation in the chauiged 
conditions is, as Toynbee puts it, an 'idolization O'f the ephemetar. 
It is now iDfiatlonary and ideologioah and, by bliudeng the society to 
TeaUtks cf the new situation, may hinder it frO'in making an adequate 
response to that. (Of Toyiibce^s other subdivisions of the topic of 
'failure of seir-detcrmination' two appear to be regarded by him as 
cases cf 'the nemesis of creativity’ but in 90 active instead of a 
passive form, namely, Tlie suicidalticss of mLlitarism' and 'the in- 
toaicatton of victor/. His remaining beading, 'new wine in old 
bottles’, includes cases of the intractability of old institutions in new 
settings. While these cases illustrate ‘failure cf self-detennination’, 
none seems to be the cause cf the breakdovm of a civilizatiou. They 
seem, too, to belong to the level of sooial activity rather than that of 
ideation. In so far aS they have an Edeatioual aspect, it could be said 
tltat there was an ideological element which prevented the trans- 
formatioii of the old institution iu accordance with the new social 
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nu] vie me Fit. [n ajiycasc thi^ sceEian docs not iov^tid^tc our C^ntenEian 
Ehal the bfeakdowa of CLVLUzatiion& is due to Ideological thinking lel 
which there is inflntion of ihc sroiFp-coiiscityusnessl. 

Ideology as thus ococeived is all-pcn'asivc in. hnm^ll thinVJng, 
We look At theoris propounded ia the past about the relative parts 
of ibe moLber and father in the pradiiction of a child; thOR WAS one 
aceordiilg to ^vhicb the function of the male was the almost negligible 
one of stimulating the female, and there was another which rceaided 
the child 05, deriving lus nature oompiotcEy from the father, while die 
mother provided mejely the matter or receptacle; and we ask whether 
these views are not ideolo^cal, exaggeraliivg the roles of the fcmoLc 
or the male, and doubtless correspondiug with social Structures In 
which the fbmule or the male bad a preponderout functicn. The idea 
of progress, again, is prominent in the thoughts of modem man, or 
at least was until rcceudy;, but is this not au ideology, an exaggeration 
of the importanco of our techaological successes, which blinds us to 
our moral wcaknessea? People often aitoicb much importance to the 
genetic Aooount of social and teUglotis features, with ^eir suggestion 
that, because these thiugs have a lowly origiri, they cease to he valid; 
but is this not an ideological depreciation of the value of social 
tradition—an idobzation of aU attitude of revolt against tradition 
which may In some respects be justified hut which ts not wholly 
sound ? Yet again, Weslein scholars pride themselves on the fact that 
the West has studied the Orient much mere thoroughly than the 
Orient has studied Western culture, especially in its religious aspects; 
but may this not be due mainly to Ihe fact that the West has been 
tliickiag Ituperiolistically about the Orient and believes that 
knowledge gw'w power t 

These exampLcs should be sufficient to Indicate that all CUr 
[binkiug , cveu when It purporLs to be scientific and objective, is 
Uahle to be tainted with ideologyr This docs net mean that all our 
tbinkmg is invalid. Fortunately the difierent asperds of our thinking 
have a measure of independence. If the aspects of our thlnkiug on 
which an activity is based are sound, then the activity will be satis¬ 
factory,. even thnugb in our thinking tbfrSc aspects arc not separated 
from other Ideological aspects. Nevertheless, we must be constantly 
CD our guard trying to detect EdcologicaE distortions. 

It has been nrocssary to discuss ideology to this ealent in order to 
indicate the standpoint from which the rest of this chapter is written, 
A full discussion of ideology^ of course^ is for beyond the $C<^pc of 
this study. Our immediate crxnocni is tc tiY to dcreover whether there 
ore any Ideological trends within the religious community of Islam, 
Since Ideology is usually found in a group’s concsptiO'n of itself 
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over against other groupa, wc shall firat C3carti[tic how the IsJamic 
cj&rnnratuty thousbt of iiaclfia relation to other communities. Tbough 
its relations to both the Jews and the Chriatiatis are ^^nporlflIl!^ arnl 
though its relations to Z^astrinna, Manidiees. BuddliJsts and 
others arc not without imercst, it wili be sufficient (or prcMut 
purposes to consider thelslanucatlitiidetooncof these cocnmiiD ilica, 
Christianity has been selected as most suitablen since, (hough the 
attitude to Jndaistn was a formative factor during Muhammad's 
lifetime, the attitude to Christianity was more influcniial during the 
following century when Islam wa£ growing to maturity. This is the 
subject of the next section. In a third secdon there^ will be some 
eonsidcraiion of points where there has been something ideological 
in the relations of groups to one another within Islam. 


2. tlfE AmrUDE OP ISLAM TO CmUSrtANlTV 

The questions with which wt are here to be chiefly concerned arc the 
following. Has there been something ideological in Istam^s concep¬ 
tion of itself in rdatioB to Chrcstiatdty? Has it exaggerated its 
importance in varioits rcspceis in order to compensate for certain 
weaknesses? 


(a) Hhtorlcai survey 

(I) The pre-hlfuntic Arabs, The attitude of the pre-TsEamic Arabs to 
Christianity was closcly bound up with ihcir attitude to the 
Byzaniine and Abyssinian empiteSr The hard-hving nomad, even if 
he despised the lack of freedom of settled peoples, could not help 
being attracted by the superior wealth and power, the superior 
tDchnnlogy, and all the camforts and luxuries of civilized life. Even 
before Muhammad appeared, Arabs were going to settle in Syria, 
where life was less harsh than in most parts of Arabia; while 
converts to Christianity among the nomadk tribes were steadily 
iucrcasingr* 

At the same time the Arabs disliked beitvg subject to one of these 
cmpirEi. In the half centuty before Muhammad began his mission, 
(he city of Mecca seems to have pursued a definite policy oF neutrality 
and, though this was primarily political, it involved a Mriojii 
distTust of Christianity. Even Judaism seems in parts of Arabia, and 
especially the Yemen, to have e™=^ along with a polky of dependence 

■ cf, It. Diuunl, La Finilmilint Atr Afpiei riL Sj/rle aTO/tl Illlaryr, Flri^ 
J9iJ. 
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oa Fersiar Thus the altilode ofttie pie-IsCamic Arabs to ChnsiisufiLy 
and Judaism seems to have been influenced tfic pofltica! jinplica- 
(iems of these religions. The Arabs wauted ibc culture of the 
empires, and they felt tliAt this was la some way bound up with tbeir 
religioiij but they were not prepared to adopt these religicD) in SO 
far as they involved poUtieal subordmation. This was part of the 
attraction of Vslain. It was a religion ia the Judaeo-ChristLOh tradi- 
titm, but was pulitically Endependent. About the time of 
Muhammad's death, when the Arabs were trying to Jind alternatives 
lo the Islamic state with its capital at Medina, tbeir attempts took the 
fann of theocmlic states direcled by meti who claimed religious 
cliarJsniata (the M-called "false prophets'); (be opposrLEon lo Si^bia 
was not based either on the old religion or on ChrisCisnity or Judaism. 

The pco-IslaoiEC attitude may therefore Ex summarised by saying 
that the Arabs admired Cbristianity, especially for the cultUK 
associated with it, but objected to its politicaL implicadoiis, 

(2) The llfetitne of Muhammad, Muhammad's earliest conception of 
bis relation to the olrler rebgions was that in ibc Qur’an be was 
recoivLug a fresh revelatioo of tbe (sseutiai message of Judaism and 
Christianity (and possibly of other rcligiotis aiso). God had sent 
many prophets or messengers, aU with the same basic message, 
though there might be particular commatids for spectfio groups of 
recipients. Muhammad's message was spccialLy intcnr^cd fDr,iirs[, the 
people of Mecoi, and (hen For aU tbe Arabs. At this stage, tben, 
Islam rc£ard.s itself as parallel to tbo two older religions, it is to be 
for ibe Arabs what these religions were for the spccidc peoples to 
whom they were addressed. 

Unfortunatety, when Mubammad went lo Medina, he found the 
Jews there unwilling tc reoognJzs him as a prophet with a message 
comporabCo to tliat of tbe Old Testament. Indeed, they did more than 
refuse (O rerxignlzc him; they oitiolzcd him for such inattcrs his 
ignorance of the Old Testament, and argued that he COUld not be a 
propbat. To defend Islam against (hose Jewish attacks further claims 
had to be made for it. In particular it was clairncd that Islam was a 
return to the pure leUgien of Abi^am, which bad been corrupted 
by Jews and Christians, and that the oo'mmg of Muhammad bad 
been forctaild in the Bible. In connexion with the first of these claims 
it was pointed out that Abrabaiti was neither a Jew nor a Cttrisiian 
(which was strictly true), and that the Jews had made additions lo 
■he revealed law, doubtless in their oral law. The claim that 
Muhammad was foretold ia the scriptures perhaps arises out of the 
idea, said to have been held by some Jewa aad others, that be was the 
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Messiah whom ttic Jews iJtpKloil- Since the Muslims were compleltly 
igpmrrnit of Ok scriptures, and since the Jews oaturaJiy m^e no 
attempt to prtA'ide tticin with passages to- support iheir chirm, the 
Qur’an goes on to altcge that the Jews were wnDtaling tlie relevant 
passages, and abo that they were ’corrupting' the scriptures. The 
l^r dcwlopincnts of this doctrine of 'corruption' ijafirif) will be 
coDsidered presenOy. Sn fhr as the actual statements of tlie Qur'an 
go, it only appears to mean that they made Dcrtain kinds of pJay with 
words; for Cjtample, they Steta to have made use of similaritits of 
sound betwOM Arabic and Hebrew (or Aramaie) roots of opposing 
meanings in Older to make fun of the Muslimfit. 

Mubammad had few cJosc deaLings with Christians until the Jast 
)'ear or two of his Ufc. By this time his attitude to the Jews had 
hardened, and his altitude to the ChiislJaDs came to be largely 
modelled on iL The Christian doctrines of the incarnation and the 
trinity arc regarded as corruptions of the pure Abrahamic message, 
or Ihc doctiiflc of the aionemeul there is practically no iracc in the 
Qur'an, since it scems to have been incomprchcmsible to the Arabs. 
The dcDial of the crucifixion of Jesus, wtiich occurs in the Qur'an, is 
intended as the denial not of anything Christian but of the Jewish 
claim to have killed Jesus, 

Throughout Muhammad's Eifetime, then, the view of a patallelistn 
between Islam and Chiistionity appears to have been inaintainud, 
except that Christianity was held to have lost its original purity^ and 
in this way was inferior to Istam, There arc no passages iu the 
Qur'an which tte^essarily imply that Islam is n universal rcligion- 
Storits implying uoiversalisru arc found in the biographies of 
Muhammad, notaMy oae about how he sent incsscnBcrs lo summon 
to Islam the Byzantine, Persian and Abyssinian emperors and other 
potentates: but such stories aie T'^cctcd by Western critics on account 
of the contradictions they involve*, Muhammad himself seems to 

■ Cf. 'The Epriy DeveJopiMnt of the Auitudo !o the Bible’. T^ans- 

aclJoiri ^^l' lAr Gb^e^^W Untvtnity Prirnlai XVt tl9i7> HP^ (1; 

also art. 'TatiriJ' hy F- Bahl in £.^.(11, Ttc mMlimporunt eencfal diKUSHom 
art; I. OeJdrlfter, 'UlBr muharnmedaniicliQ Pclemik aegicn Abl al'Kirat'', 
ZDMGy xxxii fl 870>r J*l *7; E- F^Ltich, /iftarji airrf Ci&rhrtrerir.ai im MUHtalitr, 
Br^lxu, 1930; I. Hli MjeEco, 'll ''tihrir" aLunzieee della BLbbia xeconde 
I musulmaru', jfcwfiiAjiue, (1922) S4-111, J23-fiOi. J, TV. Sweetouiij 

JlStfm (rarf Otrblln/i If/]. JIS-BOS jammiriZtS [b* arDUmcnU oF 

leD'Haioi and al-ijligitalir A laier cxaiuplc of auch. wcrd-plDy i? probably tc 
be seen in the JewLsb habir of ealllnf. Muluiinmitd 'eerrunf, iasleid of 
ra™;, '[iiissectcr'; cf. ZtifieArffr fur Aaynatope, kxvc. 9Tij. 

■ flif 343'7; F. Buhl, iJaj iehm ^i/apjnmuir, Lclpzia, 

1930, 29*-a; piL, 'FaisTe Muhameacd mine VecfcOrdipi-iafi oh dne nuiveirellt 
such nir NiciunralBr bestinwrUe Rdiaion miTT', lalanjitu^ iL tlSM) 13S-4&. 
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been ready to regard MusUeos tbicse Christians who 
acltiiov^ledged him as projiliet^ h« doubUess considtied. that they 
had not ahandoncd thoir Christianity but bad Dicrcty purihfd it. 

(3) The period of Arab domittathn. The two huodEcd years or jo 
aficr ihic dralh of Muhammad may be treated as a sin^c pedod [□ 
the present contexL Aa a result of the capanEioi] of the Islamk: state 
to a world-ccnpire, many Christians and some Jews oam« under 
Muslim rule. The process had Eicgun in Muhammad's lifrtiuie^ but 
it was acoelemled sc rapid Ly that even by 650 there must have, been 
mote Christians than Muslims in rlie domaioj of the oaliph. Despite 
this state cf affairs there was probably little contact hrtweeu 
Christians and Muslims at the more educated levels—perhaps a little 
more in Syria than in Traq. To bc^iit v/ith lew ChiljUacs became 
Muslims. 

Correspotidin^y during this period the main aim oF aati-ChristJan 
polemics by Muslims appears to have bcca to preveat the ordinary 
Arab from the desert from bein.^ disturbed in his faith by any talk he 
Dviglit hear From Christines. The Fortner aUc^tioa oF concenlTneot oF 
prophecies oF Muhammad was given sLory-form, A Christian hoy^ 
who subsequently became a Muslim^ Found two pages stiokiag 
together in his uncle's copy of the Gospel; when he separated thorn, 
he discovered a description qf the expected prophetj which was 
exactly fuLEUed by Mubnnimad^, There were similar stories about 
Jews. In this way tho uneducated Arabs were- given an cfFcotive reply 
to assertions that Muhammad was not a parophet because to had nOl 
been Foretold. Simikrly, any arguments based on the Bible are ruled 
out by the view foued in some oF the early oommcnlators on the 
Qur'an, quoted by at-Tabari (d-f)2^), that Bible as a whole has 
been corrupted. 

There are a aumber of traditions which discourage: or forbid the 
questioning of Jews and Christians by Muslims.^ If Muslims hoar 
Statements fcoin people of the Book, they are neithet to believe oor 
disbelieve; in this way they will avoid briieving what is False or 
disbelieving what is true, since (it is impHed) one can never be cerLaill 
whether tho people of the Book ore speaking utith or Falsehoodr 
Ibn-'Abbas is reported to have recommended that, when Muslims 
asked for infoimatLqn Froiri the people of the Book, they should 
reject what was contrary to the Qur'an and accept only what was in 

' ]t>ii-S3.'cl, j/2, £9. ]4-2;i. Pqr [Kii a.iid tbe inuocdlsuly fcillcwiua 

remarks cf. ^fhe itsriy Develeciineiit. . ^ 

* The Eaity DeveJopment . . 14, ba«d on Jtm-'Abd'aUBaft, Jamt" 

Sayoj^ Cairo, Qjd., iL 40-4J (or Calto, 1119), 
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accordJlELCC v,'Lth itr Tbc Qcir'anic injunCEioa (30.94), "If ttcru art iq 
doubt of what We have revealed to !hec, aslt iboae ivIto rcated the 
Boot berore thee’, would seem to authorize Muhammad (aod after 
him the Muslims) to go to Jews amd Chnstiaos for iaformaiion^ but, 
evea at bd early date, this was interpreted to mcau not any Jews and 
ChristiadS, bat only (hose who had accepted Itlam^L £ven at this 
early perl^, however, a Musliii] scholar liko Iba-ls’hat] (d.7£SX 
realized the important of the information to he obtamed from 
adbemats of the older reli^tons^. though io aomc circica he was 
censurn^d for his procedure*. 

During the period of two hundred years after Muhammad's 
death, then, the altitude of Islans to Christumity remained sEmtlar to 
what it had been during the dasLugyuarz cf hls life. Chrisiianity was 
regarded as parallel in Islam, but corrupt. To tins e;iteDt Islam was 
superior. The outslandittg achicvemcDt of the period, howivnir, was 
the itnpressing on the masses of ordinary Muslims of the view that 
Christianity was Corrupt and Unrehablo. This, togeiher with, the 
death penalty for apostasy Ecept the Muslims cfTcctivc^ insulated 
from Christian propaganda, 

(4) ioicr simes. The growth of Muslim scltolurship generally 
during the first decades of tljc ^Abbasid caliphate (from 750 on) led 
to a serious Study of certain aspects of Biblical history, QuotatLons 
from the Bible begin to appear in Muslim works. Iba^h'haq la his 
I4fe. atf MuhamimsiP has a fairly accuTBle leDdCTjng of JoHn, XV,23— 
XvL I. The Messianic passage at the beginning of fsaiah, 42, may 
have attracted atteution even earlier. It occurs irt various forms, one 
being in Ibu-Sa'd (4.844)'', The multiplicity of forms and (be relianoe 
on a single puOtatioa suggests that there was still HO gCUCTal know¬ 
ledge of (be Old Teslauienl, hut only of this particular passage; yet 
even this is a dUtincl advance on the stage whea it was alleged that 
descriptions of Muhammad's physical appearance occurred ia tbe 
scriptures. 

Signs of jncicasmg knowledge of (he scriptures are to be found in 
the report (preserved in Christian sourccs) of the discui?ion between 
(be cabph ol-Mahdi and the Neslorian Catholicos Tiinotby, held 
about 7^2^ Tbe caliph nteutions three passages where he claims that 

’ CF. st-Ta'bari, TWitr, ad tot 

^ Vaqut, Dir/iinrprjt irfmwfti Aflf/r, ed. t). S. Ma^goitouih, vJ. 401.7 
(queted bv GctdzlbcE, /iiraiiaial^ai\gy 3Sn,l 

r Ibri'Histuiin, ed. Wilstenftid, IJO. 

+ HI. afi. 14-34; cf. TJw Epity Ilcvtlopn™u . . .' *3. 

r Ed. by A. Mineina In H^imdbroate SfaiiFei, ij, Cambridge, £, 

FeitscJi, eik c^l, 2 , dotibi; it; aidhaiticity, thouab ivithoui conviDcb^ tvaioiu;, 
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MuhaTtunflid is foretold: tlie promise of (lie Faraclciic m tl)c Fourth 
Gospel, the meniion of 'a ri^er on an asa and a rider oa a camcL' in 
Isaiah (xxv,7, Septuagiat)^ aad the promise of a prophet like Moses 
(Deut. nviii. IS). The caliph's modst total of three pasages Ls 
dwarfed by the (ale of 13D produoisd by a conven from Chriscianiiy 
in While much of this sdrlptural material may have come in the 
first plat* from eoaverts, a scholar like Ibn-Qataybah (d.ijliPl, born 
and educated as a Muslitn, was able to quote a large number of 
pa55ag^^s^ 

The altcaipts to show that Mulmmtnad was foretold in the Bible 
led lo CCrlaLCl modilications in the Muslim attitude lo it. ObviOiLsIy^ 
if the Bible was eomplctely cornipu tbcie wocld he Jio point in trying 
to show that there were prophecies about Muhammad in it. Al- 
TabariK in doallne with verses of the Qur'an which earlier comuienla' 
tors had Interpreted to mSfUl that tlie Bible was completely uomipL, 
tries to find other interprciations which avoid any doctrine of com¬ 
plete corruption. Thus, In COinmentitlg on 2,7^70, which spcalcs of 
'a party of them (sc, the Jew^) hcanog the word of God and eofrupt- 
iog it’, lie rejects the view of older men that (his refers to their 
scholars and lo the corruption of the Old Tcglament in general; he 
prefers to make thi^ refer to a specific incident in the lifetime of 
Moses’r It wag also h=ld for a time chat the true tc;dg of the scriptures 
were still extant, and Muslim scholars claimed to have used them*. 
Another way of dealing with the question was to hold that the text 
of (he Bible was genuine but that the Jewish and Christian inter¬ 
pretations of it were corrupt- This view of the nature of the 'cof/np- 
tion' of tibo scriptures is usually given as a poMihility by al-Baydawi 
fd.l JSS) In his Dommeitts on thaverscs wbiebspeat about CorfuplEoo. 

The most radical attack on the scriptures was that made by Ibn- 
Hatm tdrH>&4), Basing himself on a wide knowledge of the actual 
test, be claimed to show that the Bible was full of coDtradictiObS. In 
accrordnnee with tbii position he also abandoned the attempt te 
prove that Muhammad had betn foretold in the Bible. Perhaps he 
was led to make this, rigorous atfaclc by cunditiont in Spain, where 
he lived and WlOte; he probably wanted to Stop Muslims altogether 

* 'AIL ELt-Tubiri, Kltab aO-EHn Dgwiafr, ed. A. Minsfliia, \f«rpchisler, 
IgiJS. This aulliur is T*et na be cetifused with Mutiammod ibn-Xarir pt-Tflb«ri, 
the Duthor ot the eefehrated history and Qur'an.eemrr»Bniafy. 

■■ C. OcoclocLinBnn, Bfftrage zur AzzyzlaUzjf^ti ill. 48-54 and ZtfticJirlfl fur 
i^iziCTizthsifs^ sv {] 3851 ] 3€-42; tt. Fritieh, ep. dt., 77. 

* Tfiffir, ad toe. 

* E.j. Iba-Qutaybnh, K- Al4d£^raJi/’ Cniro £,tP43)/] 3^1, 2619 

—‘J rend in Ihs nui Oaspel (hat . . nMohih'^. 
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froni reading £ltt Btblc. Tltis radvat jittitudc to tPic Bible did not 
beconne uoiversal in. Tsiain, [bough i[s simplicity commcodcd it to 
tbe masses. HistoriaTis in panictiCar se«m to tinve appreciated [he 
historical inrotEnation in tiie scriptutes, anti to have held that it wiaa 
ttectssaiy to make jonic use- of them In historical siudies. It was seerij 
loo, that Uierc were difficulties in cxplAiniog how Jews and Christians 
had agreed to OomipE the tCKt^. Oft the other hand, Otie serious 
diificuliy confronted the view' that '□□miption'^ consisted in false 
jolerpretatlon, iiamely, the dear SUttemcnlS in the New Testament 
that Christ was crudlled. This is probably why men like al-B;iydawi 
hesitated to commit llieriscivcg. to such a view. 

To sum up, thn position in respect of "the corruptfon of the 
scriptures* may be said to be that this i^as been accepted a.s a dogma 
by IsEttin but the prcciK meaning of (he dogma is disputedr The fact: 
of precision in the dch ration of the dqgraa, however, docs OOt ItSSCn 
its usefulness but ratlter chbaoces it. The purpose of the dogma is to 
prevent doubts arising in the niirds of Muslims as a result of hearing 
Cljrislian statements or reading Christian hooks. An imprecise 
dogma has the advantage thal^ if oitc way of intcrptneting it does aot 
meet a particuEar case, one may turn to another interpretation. This 
dogma may be regarded as the rear line of defence agaJost 
CKrislIaniiy. Strenuous cirorts nvere made to prevent the great mass 
of Muslims from Eiavmg any dose contitet with Christian soutocs of 
information. There were tradiliona forbidding them to ask questions 
and discouraging the use of Christian or Jewish bookf^. Christians 
were evcD prohibited frona reading their saered books publicly, that 
isj where MuilSms could hear [hetn*. Jf, despite these precautions, 
sortie dangerous information trickled throu^ to the ordinary 
Muslim, it was rendered harmLcss by the dognta of "cormpbon', Oq 
ihc whnJe Islam may he said to have hecn entirely successful in pre¬ 
venting knowledge of tlbc Bible from weakening the faith of Muslims. 

An interesting example of the strength of the dogma of "corrup¬ 
tion* is enmained in the interpretation! of the story of Abraham’s 
sacrifice of his son. The event is mendoned in the Qur^an (37,111^ 
but the son's name is not given. There js no reason P&r sup¬ 
posing ihat to begin with anyone supposed the son was not Jsaac. In 
course of time, however, the question became intertwined with the 

lELg. ltjti-fJflyyim-nl-J;twziyaJi <d.l35t^ ituotHwl by GolJzibcr In JfJJAfr?, 
XMil. J73. COiuraaniiBidHimitc of the (lislojiiaflfl fbn-Karhrr (d, 13Ji!!) aisd as- 
SakJiawi <d,l497), quDKd Ln K Scovruhal, HUtHTHitriifiiry, 417 and 

G. von arnnebQiinj, fjtpiti, Eisayi, 4i. 

' Cf. itm-'Abd-al’HBTf, toe. tit. 

^ At-Mnwnrdl, Ut (tr. 3Dd]. 
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rivalry between ibe Arabs and tlie Persians, base canie to be 
rcgardetl as the ancestor of the Persians (as well as cf the Jews). 
The Persian party probabEy boasted of his supedority to ^shmael, the 
ancestor of the Arabs^ both in being the son of a free woman and in 
being chosen for the saoriiico. The Arabs in reply claimed that (he 
son to be sacrificed was IshimeJ. Many of the cariy authorities quoted 
by at-Tabari knew that in the Old Tcatamcot Isasc WttS taken for the 
sacrifleep and abTnbari hlrnself (a man of Persian origin, be it noted) 
prefers this view. The pro-Arab party replied that ilWs was a pJacc 
where the sciiptiirics had been corrupted ► the test (itl Aiabie) 
conlained the word bskr, 'Srsi'bom'p wtdeh muEt mean Ishmaei, and 
therefore the word JsMC Diu-st ha^'o becti interpolated. In the end 
the pro-Arab parly won, and it is ngw universiitly held by Muslims 
that the son Ahrahant was about to sacrifrce was Ishmael^. Jn this 
way a view which honoured the Arabs and v^ich supported (and 
was supported by) the dogma of 'cornlption" overcame the natural 
interpretation of the Qur'an in accordance with the Old Ttatament. 
It is not too much to say that the belief that the Bible was corrupt had 
SO come to dominate the minds of Muslims tliat they no longer cared 
whether their interpretations of the Qur'an were ID accoidauce with 
the Bible or not. 

This changing treatment of the do^iut of the 'corruption'' of (he 
Bible is a reEleotion of the fact ikal hy about SOC the M usliius had 
assimilated mueh of the culLure of the Middle East, for which, 
whatever its ultimate source, the main vchicfc in recent ctflturLCS had 
been ChrtstianiLy^. The process of assimilatiDn had been aided by the 
con^HifSLOti of Christiatis to Islam. Contacts between Christians and 
Muslims at an oducaicd level were row more fiequejit than in the 
previous oeuturies, since the two parties had more of a ociumon 
basis. The Christians (aud Jews) for thedr part had developed a 
polemic against Islam. This was done mainly in self-defence, The 
Muslim Jaw of apostasy being what it was, there can hardly Eiave 
been any converts frona Islam to Chiislianity, hut the prestige of 
Islam and the social advanliige of conversion produced a flow of 
Converts to Islam. 

Uuder these citeumslancts Muslims were not content with the 
defensive attitude of the dogma of the 'corruption' of the seripturcS. 

I ODUtziltcr, MuhanimtiSatiiicite StmOcHf E, ]44f,, KoTanaia^ggatyg, 

also in ZI>MG, xxui. To his references may be added Ibn-Qayyim-aL- 
.Za C^Ena^ tV’51YIJ&9, i. Ij.l7, Thcrr B 40iTie LniecieSEEni 

mstcrutl is oJ-Mjts-'udt, MurifHtdit-OAtiitab, il. 139-47^ tu slao repetn Bcaea- 
Ipgiei aponrdtng Lo whccli tbc QtdcICi And ROrtVirH a.Te dCKCndnl Tr^IP 

lb. I 4 J, 

■ a. C. H. Efscksr, IiiamUmlSen, LrEpij* 13J4, t, 33MW. 
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They required an iJtauonal jujtiflcatioci for prc-aettlcig to Chrigiisits 
and /ciVSj and for itldudng them to abandon ihdr rtU^iofl for 
Islam ^ and the eenvert; r^qiifrcd an ideatlodfli jusliOicatioa. for the 
position they were notv in. Siidi a justification was nor provided by 
the origEdal idea of the parnnclism of Ihc three religions, 'fhai could 
only have led Jews and Christians to get rid of acoretionS- and 
faJsiheetions j hut there was m fact no Community wliich praclJeed 
the pure form of Judaism and Christianity, since none of the Jews and 
Christians who had acknowEcdged Muhammad had tried to purify 
his enlisting religion; they had simply aiCCepted Muhammad's religion 
in its cntirciy and become indistinguishable from other Muslims. 
For Muslim pfeaehers and for converts toi Islam there was clearly no 
practical altcmaiivc lo stTaightforward acceptance of Islam and its 
Shad'ah. Since this piactioe, however, had no adequate ideational 
basis in the doctrine of parallclijm, it was necessary to modify ihat 
by the iulroductroa of new ideas. In particular it was asserted that 
Muhammad's mission had been a universal one and that the revealed 
ordiiiaiices of the older religion^ had hecn abrogated by the Qur'anic 
revelation and the Shari'ah. 

Though these ideas are eoutrary to the general tenor of Elw Qur’an 
and of Mu ha nun ad's coriduot, it was possible to hnd some support 
for then]. One vcr^c (J4.28/i7) literally transtated runs, '■We have not 
Sent thee save in general to the people as sm announcer and a 
warner'> while another {3.S5i/79) says, 'he who desiies other than 
Islam as a religion.^ it wiU not be accepted of A tradition which 
was possibly Jn circulation hefom '7^ makes Multammad assert that, 
Jf Moses was alive, Moses would have rto Option but to foUow hini^. 
Such ideas were of Murse liotly disputed by the people of the Book. 
They produced verses of the Qur'an which implied that Muhammad's 
nusaion was only to the Arabs. The Christians tried to explain the 
rckticn of the Mosaic revelsition to the Christian without usiivg the 
OcaceptLOa of abrogation, since it had proved an effective weapon 
in Muslim hands. 'We find Ibn-Taymiyyab [d. 13(2ED Enaintaiaiug that 
Islam combined the Mosaic law of justice with the Christian Law of 
grace, that it was a middle way between the severity of Moses and the 
mercy ef Christ, and in hue that while Moses had proclaimed God's 
majesty and Jesus His gooduKS, Muhammad proclaimed His 
perfeciion*. 

I Frrturiiat^ly " Islam' he» wat enjinally taken to mean AhnhEuiiEe 
incnetheJiai aud so to include Judaism and Christianity (in IlieJr supposedly 
pure ferimir -CIT. 3,3^41^, whew Ctiriti's dL’^etptu an eaJlisJ Mualinu. 

* IbJW'Abd.al-Bfljf, op. clt, IL 42.3Tr.21, 

* Fddctij op. ctt., 
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What has been said iSj. of counc^ far from bciii^ a fait accaunt of 
Istamic potemtoB. a^irst Chtistiaiuty. Ttm were toog and iniTIcalja 
discassions abouE the doctrines of the iacanaation and the Trinity. 
Theac throw little li^ht, however, on the ftiadartieiita] Islhmit 
attitude. Some Maslima—notably ash-Shahrastant (d.n53> in Eiig 
hcTCsiology, Kftab al-Mi!al wor’a-WfKl—'wtn lelaliveJy well- 
informed even about the difTereiiHS between VlcllciEeg, Jacobites and 
Nestorianfi with regard to the doctrine of the Trinity; such persoiiB 
realized that the dispute beEWten Muslims and Christians was one 
about the attributes of God and that Chrislihos did not deny that 
God is 004^. The Qur’anic accusnEion that Cliristians worshipped 
three gods clearly did not apply to the mass of ChrisEians. It was 
usually held that Christians were guilty of unbelief but not of 
Idolatry ijhtfh'}. Ibn-Tayaiiyyab, however,, who seems to have felt 
that Islam was losing ground to CTwistiaoity in Syria in his time, 
took a sieracr view and held that in view of the veneration of saints 
and images by Christians they were gUiUy of idolatry. This, tagether 
with his view that Muhammad's mission was ntiivcrsal, suggests that 
lie was aiming nt the ultimate absorption of all Christians by I5lam^ 

(by QtiEilions of Ideology 

After this brief survey of how the attitude of Islam to Christianity 
developed with the passage of Ehe centuries, the question ariKS to 
what extent this attitude has been based on ideology. An ottempt wilt 
be made, in answering this question, to preserve the objectivity of S 
sociologist; but, since matters arc involved in which personal comn. 
mitment is necessary, complete objectivity is perhaps unobtainable. 

(1) The parallelism of Islam nilh em'Jjcr mDnotihedsyjj. There was great 
Audacity in the claim of a. citizen of obscure Mecca that he was 
founding a religion parallci to Judaism and Christianity. Nowadays, 
with Muslims conStituliiig neariy a fifth of the world's population, 
there is good justiiicaiion for the claim, but it was far from obvious 
when it was first made. How could a man who had only about 300 
fotiowe.rs at the battle of Badr in 624 put himself on a level with 
JesuSj whoso followers then numbered the milliuns of the Rojnait 
empire and the ntlLUocis otitside it in both east and west? This would 
seem to be an undue cxaggciaEion of tiis impnrLsnce. 

Nevertheless a ease can be made out for holding that this 

'■ Cf. dt.BPBtidadi. ^(^5, 

' H. iLaeiui, Jbn Tai/j\iya, 111. He Bud hii fellewers, of eouiM, also aUock 
saLat-worship to Isiiiu. 
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conoeption of parallelism was njoUdccloEica]. There was aaecd ld he 
met aod Islam luet this need. It was fuiidajDCDtQlly a religious need^ 
Ixut politics wenc Involved. It has beca aoted above that the Arabs 
were suspreiouB of both Jodaism and ChrEHtlanity because of their 
political iipplica tions. Muhammad, it has. been said^ "was the answer 
of the East to the otmlLcngc of Alfiaander".^ Th® ecti'quests of 
Alciandcr led to the fiOiidiTig of the Middle East by a wave of Circck 
inHuenM. This was political, cultural and religious. The political 
induenoe had been gradually receding^ tbough in Muhammad’s 
youth the Levant WAS Still tinder the GroclC’ipcaking rulcra of 
CojlStaatiaople. The struggle between Greet: and oriental influcnDCSf 
however, had been transferred to the religious plaite. Chrlstiatiily, an 
oriental reSigjoti, had invaded Europe, but there it had become 
amalgamated with the Greek outlooV, The disputes within ChristOu- 
dom about tlte formulation, of the doctrines of the Trinity and the 
incarnatioD were in part disputes between Greek-speaking Christians 
and oriental Christians who, though, using Greek for theological 
dlsctissioDS, had Syriac, Armenian or Coptic for their mother- 
tongue. The disputes were complicated by the otisticnDc of the 
important body of Western or Latln-spcatLiag Chrlsiiaas. Tlte 
rcrD'lulalions which were cvenlnaUy accepted as o-i'tbodo* represent 
a ■compromise between the Grcck-spcaking and Latin-speaking 
CbrisliaosL but it proved impossible to fin'd forniulail-ons which 
would satisfy the orientals as well, and they were thcroforc excluded 
from the Church US heretics. 

It is significant that the Byzantine provinces which the Arabs 
conquered were those where the population consisted chiefiy of 
heretical oriental Christians. Tlicsc people, so far as we can tell, 
ot^ected to the intellectual domination of Greek-spcakcrs as well as 
to their political domination. Thus there is a sense in which even 
before thft appearailC* of the Muslims, the Church in the Middle 
East hod failed. It had failed to deal with the problem created by the 
difierent inlellcclual categories presupposed by those who spoko 
Greek and those who Spoke (lie oriental languages. Though the 
Latin terms for the doctrine of the Trinity (one sabsiatifia, three 
perjonae) were, not iinguislically Identiical with the Greek ternis (one 
twtjjff, three hyposiaseis), since substantia and hypostmis are ciymo- 
logicilly equivalcist, it was agreed that the two sks of terms siuould 
be regarded as equivalent. There was no UgrcemenI, howovCT, about 
equivalent formuhitiana in %riac, Armeiaian and Coptic. Thus there 
was no formulation of Christian doctrine, generally rcooguiicd as 
being within the central Christian tiadition, which was expressed in 
‘ ChriHoplitf Dawsen, TSr bfflkias if Evnpt, Loadon, I9J2, KW. 
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the aiuj jateUectiuil categories or [lie oriontHl C;hjis[ian$. 

In oth« wordSj while ChrJstiaitjiy opreMcd the Old Tesiameat 
tradition io a form wliich suited the spirhuaL needs and Inidliisetual 
catcEories of nuKt classes of the citizMS O'f die Romad empiTej 
aothidg simihtr was done to provide an cirprcssion of the JvdfiCO- 
ChriRtiao tradition for the luliabitaats of the Middle East "f his, ihcn, 
Islam may he said to have done. Judaism, ChrisEiaaity add Tslam are 
thus three expressions. In a sense pamlEcL to one anodter^ of die same 
iradiilon, which iniElit Ik called the Abrahamic tradition. 

If there Is: some truth in the view thus baldly and iDadequatcIy 
stated^, diCD the fact that the rehgioii first preached In Merx^a has 
bcDomc a woild-rcllElon comparable to ChTistliniiE.y ts not accidebtal. 
Islam was able to meet a need wlilcb Chrlslianlty had noL met, the 
need of certain of the non-GnccJE-SIKahins pco^es of the Middle 
East for un expr«sion of the Ahrahamic tradition in Lhnr own 
intellectual categories, Muhainnied was not Jn a poslUoit to foresee 
all tlic future devdopment of his teaching^ but It could bc SCCn ID his 
ilme that the Arabs were 1ji need of an expression of die Ahrahamie 
tnditJon in their own intcllecttLal categories and without political 
tmpllcatEonsL This was the esscoitlal basis of die claim to parailelism, 
and perhaps ilie chief factor in the realization by Islam of a pamltei 
positichr Later on, indeed, tdam proved itself capable of iticeEing 
other needs, such as those of West Africans iitDvlng from animistl- 
caJIy-bascd tribalism to individualism^ but even this is not wholly 
Accidental, since the West African slttmtion had impniiiint sicnilari- 
tlcs with that of pre-Islamic Arabia. In general, then, we may say 
tliat, though the claim of Islam (o be paialEcl with the older rdigioas 
was not justltlcd by its achievements when the claim was hrst made, 
yet there was an essential (or potential) truth in it, sinCO Islam was 
able to appiouch segments of human society whit which ChrJstlaahy 
was not well suited to deal. 

(2) j'rr the Diblc. At first the claim that Muhammad was 

foretold in (lie Old and New Testaments seems to the 'Western 
Christian both ridiculous and presumptuous; it seenas to exaggerate 
the importance of the Arabs, and therefore to be tdcolo£icaJ. This 
first impression, however, is in part dispelled by rcflcMon. Theft arc 
analogies between the Christian reinteip retail on of the Old Testa¬ 
ment and the Muslim reinterpretation of the Bible. The Christian 
interpretation of the Old Testament prophecies differs from (be 
Jewish in many points, for example^ in the passages about tbe 
suffering servant in fsaiah. Tn most cases tlw ChrJsdaci tTstciprclailors 

’ I bepc at wme Inter date to be abb ro eKpeuad Lhis view raiorc ivU/. 
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are id a£)c<!>rd^e with the spirit of the Old TesCament; Ihey accept 
the basic principles underlying the prophecies and give thera a 
particular applicaticnr OccasicnaJly^ however, ihe Chri!^tiBii inter- 
pretalioii seetus to be based on a verbal accident and to arise from 
a naive attitude to words which attributes to them magical properties. 
An example of this (od the assumptLon that it was not originally 
intended to have nny Messianic reference) it the passage where 
Isatah says that God's sign to Ahazis that a young woman will have 
a child whom she will oalt fcnnianud, and that before he Js able to 
discern evit good destnicdon will have come upon the 

kingdom^ 

Muslim rcintcrpTctatJoti O'f Biblical passages is mostly only 
plausihlc where this naive attitude to words is presupposed. A 
possible cstcepdou is the passage where the people of God are told 
that God will rafso up fO'r them O'ne of their own number, similar to 
Motes, who will them give them guidance*. This tg ofiten taten hy 
Christiahs to mean that God will raise up a prnphclic order {whose 
supreme ewinplar is Jesus) so (hat in tinies of dililculty tho people of 
God will have a prophet to guide them. With a little stretching of the 
sense here and tliere, Muhaimnad might perhaps he said to be one 
fulfilment of this prophecy. He cjuinot he aald to ba,ve guided the 
people of God as a whole,, but, in so fur as the Arabs were on the 
fringe of the Abrahamic tradition, he may be said to have given 
guidance to a part of the people O'f God. 

hfuslim polemical writers sometimes claim that only Muhammad 
properly fulBls this prophecy, but (his wouM be vigorously denied 
by Ctirjgtians and Jews with po'wcrful argumcTits- In Bs e;dretne form 
the claim would be presumptuous. If it was only claimed, however, 
that Muhammad was one out of many fullilmeeLs of the prophecy,, 
■hat 'would be neichcr presumptuous nor an cjcaggcTation O'f 
Muhammad's importance. He belongs to ihe AbrahamIc tradition, 
and that tradition had enyisaged adyaU'Ces through charismatic 
leligtcius leaders. To SO far as Mubamtnitd was estendi ng the range of 
applrcation of the Abrahamic tradition, he was an cxcmplihcatLon 
of the general principle underlying the passage under dtscussion. To 
this extent the claim that he ^vas foretold tn (he Bible is jusliGed, 

{J) MtfftattJtfUHi^SprophclAoo^. It has been argued that Muhammad 
is a charismatic religious leader within the Abrahamic (or Jutlato- 
Christian) tradition, who guidt^ some of the people of God in a time 
of difflculty. He may thus be called a prophet in certain senscs of tbc 

t It T.m- applied EC Christ in !Ht ],23, 
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word (tEioUE^ Christiaan and Jews wi]] add ihat. diin admEssiDT] must 
nai be taken to imply that aU he says is true). The tofleepliioa of 
prophethood, however^ ibat was lield by Muhammad and ihe 
Muslims secins, to have had idtolOElcal ftatuneSH and ihew art Still 
influcniial Ja (be outtook of Mii^hms at the prtsoit time and bihder 
their readjo^tment after the impact of Western CLvilization. 

It Vf-as apparcotty claimed that a prophet could have rcvelational 
knowlod^ of bistorieal events. For iastaneOj there is a verse irt the 
Qur’an^ which, after giving a version of the story of Noab, 
aonounced: "this is one of the aeoDunts of the uaseen t We reveal it 
to thec^ (bou didst not know it, neither tboLi nor thy pfioptc before 
thLs^ It is conocivablc that Mpbammad understood this to tefei not 
to tiK hare facts of the SEoryj Wbich may have been known by 
ordinary human mcanj;, but (o the sJgoificanOt attributed lo it. Yet, 
even if we give Muhammad the bcricfit of the doubt on this point, 
two other points seem almost eertaiii. One is tba.t he himselT latterly 
shrank from questioning Jews and Christians about their jeriplures. 
Perhaps estperience showed him that to do so was to give the Jews 
opportunities of discrediting bimi aiit£ he may have felt that to be 
dependent on Jews Or Christians for knowlcd^ of the older revela¬ 
tions was inconsistent with his clniiYi to be brinBing another levelatiou 
comparable to them. The other point is that the body of Muslitits in 
Muhammad's time and later have regarded the Qur'an as conveying 
knowledge of historical events. Where there was any coattadKtioa 
between the Qur'an and the human historical tradition (if this name 
may be given to (be historical Uadilion based On the Biblc^, they 
have regarded the Qur'an as more reliabie*. In this tvay the Ctiiistiaa 
tradition of the crueiiixjon of Je^us as a bistorioal fact is denied by 
Islam. Closely associated with this attitude, too, is the dogim that 
(be Bible has^ been corrupted. 

From Ibis acceptance of the Qur'aP as a source of bistoriciai 
information (with the complemeutaiy icjeotjon of the Bible) arises au 
attitude of s^f^sufficiency in the Held of knowledge. There was a 
period, of course, when the Ambs. were a-ssimilattng the oukure of the 
regions they had conquered, espcciuliy the culture of the beurttands 
of their empire. For a time they were carried away by Creek philo¬ 
sophy, aiKl theologians appeared who were mure Hellenic then 
Islamic tn Ebeir outtook. Their historians likewise, ia makiag a 
picture of the world upon which Islam bad bunt, utilized the 

^ l].4f/JJ I I=r. 3.44/J?; ]2.]p2/IO]r Tnc qp^Uee i$ diKuued in .tTiikirKmAf 

at jtfecur, ISlif. 

* [bn-al-ALblr (<LI2541 i«ms to imply that the abr? 05 c of thfi iiorita of 
Hud and Sfllili from ths Old Tenamsmi ij i tijn oTJti cucruiKiQn tJCafflcf, i.iSf.J 
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historical neccrds of Rome ami Gc«ea^ India and. ChioaK arid did oot 
fihriiik from going to Jewish asd Qinstiao sonrecj. This rcccprivity 
for CKtraneous matvrJaE, Iiou'C^vcr, was only a phaac. Onhft the cultuijic 
of the Middle East had been aSsiihiialed—'Of at least as fhuctl of it 
as tbc Muslims wanted^the tendeacy to be selT-sufficlont icaasertcd 
itself. Greek pIiiEoaophy was given anoiUaTy dutica in the scienoe of 
theology, and apart from that neglccced. The real successors O'f the 
Ncopiaronic school of akFaiabiaad Ibn-Stna (Avicenna) wereortbo 
dox theologians like al-Ijii and Fakbr-ad-pin ar- Razi. There waa litilc 
inlorcst in tLie history of oontemporaries like thic rising Euro [Kan 
powers, little interest in anything oOESitle Par-dl-lslam. The iotcl' 
leauals of Islam came to devote themgclvics more and more to 
IsJamEo scicnexs Like grammar and law and less and less to Torcign' 
scbcnnes like mathematics and medioinO. In short, the Ishtmie world 
lost iottiest in everything except itielf and bad no concern for what 
happened beyond its bordem- 

This scIf-sulEcicncy was perhaps fostered by the tendency to 
regard things Arab aad (at a later date) tLdugs Mosiim as sopcrlor to 
wbat was not Arab or MusLiP- if a word could be given an Amb 
derivation, that was preferred to an admission of borrowing. When 
heresies appeared, it became usual to jositmaic that they were due to 
foreign intlvcpces^ thus—without historicml juslihcarion, it would 
seem—the origin of the Kbarijitcs was traced to a converted Jew, 
Greek philosophy was one of the few forcigti influcpocs that was fully 
admitted. Much nop-Muglim matcrEal, however, was adEnitted into 
Islam in the guise of Tmditiuns ^ Muhammad is evcji said to have 
comEnended a prayer which closely follows the herd's Prayer of 
Cbristians^r This procedure made it possible for Islam to assimilate 
much of the culture of the Middle East, and yet' to counteract, and, 
as fat as possible, exliuguish the influence of the carlicj’ unLversaliat 
concept (Chrigtianjty)’in this way Islam came lo replace Christian ity 
as the bearer or vehicle of culture in the Middle East, The acccpladcc 
of Traditions from Muhammad as a source of law Airther cocotir- 
aged the tendency to neglect what wag not JslamEc ip origitr or 
alleged origin. 

In all this there has been on ideolo^cal element, an exaggeration of 
the importance of Muhammad's prophethood and of the Qur'anic 

^ Cr. C^<Klcliil>er, KiuhatnmrtiaTiisrhe Sludieitf Ji, SH. On. Btu fiiiKr3.l quciELcn 
cf, WMi GEUJKtiaum, iiiam, flfi i Islden, ima always conhiDcd a capacity 

fur 4ibso[ptiurj of forcdsT e1«ii«i1s with a certaiD relvcpinoe ndnnit their 

*■ Sir H. A. A. Gibb, " Ad laterpecta(ion of Istamle Hisiary', Jsut-fial «f 
iiiitwy, i. <0 and MvrNm xLv (JSS5> i, 
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re^'tlatiod, evca an Maggtrasiou of the knowltcl^e possesae^J l)y 
Islam after Middle Eait culture had been assimikted. Beeau« cf tliis 
idcologiica] dement Islam has had difficulty in adjusliuE itsdf to the 
circufnstiirtMi of rtccnL centuries when ii was brought into closer 
Contact with Wtsicrn Culture. Muslims have been dow to admit 
how much they had to )eam from the West, and so their response tc 
the Wegtern impact has been retarded compared with that, for 
example, of Hindus. A contributory factor to this retardation has 
been ^Islam's fear of Christianity, for this has brousht it about that 
Muslims have read maiuEy the writirigs of Western atheists and 
agaostics, and have tended to avoid Christian worJes, even when the 
purpose of these was to defend monotheism as^nst itscritieg. [□ this 
way these idcQloglcal features have weahxiKd Islam in its struggle 
with modetn secuknsm. 

(4) UniverSafism. The original doctrine of a parallelism between 
Islam and the older monothedsiic religionj was largely replaced in 
course of time by a doctrine of UDiversaliSm, that is, that Islam was 
superior to all other religions and suitable for aU men. When the 
doctrine of nnivcrsalism first appeared Islam was at its heyday, and 
many Christians, Jews and Zorositfians were bcooming Muslims. 
As the ideational aspect of a historical process through which an 
adjustnaent to a Cfw situation was being effected, the doctritte will 
perhaps prove to be true in essentials, hut events have not yet 
proweded sufficitmly far for us to be able to judge ibis point with 
complcie objectivity., There ate eerlain eonsEdcratioris, however, 
which give some objcclive support to tbc view that this claim is 
ideological. 

While Islam seems to have been flourishing when the doctrine of 
UniversaliSm was originuUy advanced, Bt certain later periods Islam 
has shown some consciousness of weatness over against ChrisLlaniiy, 
and this suggests that the exaggeration of the importance of Iskm 
by insisting on the doctrine of universaljgjn ia ia part a compensation 
for this sense of iitlbriority. This is a matter which deserves to be 
studied more fully over a wide held. Of one period which has teeeived 
the attention of modern scholars, the Bge oflbn-Taymiyyah Cd.l32ff|, 
it has been said: 

The threat to Islam occasioned by the confessional minoriliica. and 
iiHire especially the Christians, is Indirect Tha Influence of ChriSliaOtLy 
on his eontempoTurirs always appeared to Ibe-Taymiyyab berh deep aod 
formidable. Chrisdon aseeiica have fislned llie sympathy of Muslim 
litfiiKKf and have inspired tliem with a taste for the eenobitie ]ifa fJeheSwak, 
ritkbitniyyifiti the derenee of cdihocy is flloewtse a Chnstisp impartation. 
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PojVtfUir Tslam * 1$0 hS4 not etc^pcd Iho solvoot scCion of ChrisCjacLity, 
The Muslim mosses iu Egypt take part m Chiistton {^EivaCs, and ChiiEtian 
iuflueow is at Uk Origin of tho CUk of SOintS aad 0 'fth« local ptifjrimoetj.' 

DurLug this period there was a strong mavcineut of ptipuLar opinion 
against t(io CttrislLans, especially in Egypt^ and ttus has been 
atlriboited lo dissnlisraction with the high positions in gDverntnejh 
service attained by Christiarui, to suspieions of tbem because gf 
their association 'with external enemies (the Euiopenn powers and 
tbe Moitgols), and to the general bitterness caused by tl^ Crusades 
and by the rcconquesC of Spain*, There is mueh that is still obscure 
in Ibesc matters, but there Js at least a priina facie case for suspecting 
aa ideologicai factor. 

Another considcnitjon is that the grounds for bolding that Islam 
is superior to Christianity and Judaism vary from time to time. The 
Qiir'anic claim that Islam was the religiOEi of Abraham in ils purity 
meant that Islam had no positive message of salvation to present to 
Jews and Christians, but could only show them hO'W to remove 
undesjtablie accretions from their beheld. When the doctrine of 
parallelism, hoiveyer, is abaadoned for that of urJversabsm, a 
muttiplicily of grounds appeals for bolding that Islam is superior, 
One important reascoi is the great mibtary and poliiicol suocesoes of 
Islam, which were ciaimed to be a divindy-yven conlirmaljon of 
the truth of the l^amic revelation*. Anoth^ claim was that tsEam 
was more in accordance with reason;* another that it was more 
comprehensive, including both the severity of Judaism and the 
jncrcy of Oiristiaaity yet another that jt was a mean bclwocu 
excessiv^s this-worldiiness and excessive olber-woridlinesa*. This very 
muldpUeity of grounds [ends to a suspicion of ideology, though by 
itself it would, not be coueilusjvc, siricc the variatiems might bo due to 

Laeiut, Jttr '167. 

’ Ib. I ef. L, E. Aroi^ne, 'Hit EeLpit of Cht-Hiiimiiy f.M' AHa., COmbrldie, 
ISJ3, 1TJ.7S. 

* 'All at-'Tahnrl. K. ad^Dia Wn^tt-Dawia^, 30-54; CF. BinwCe, Ap, Cjt., IU, ciC, 

1CT, 'ALj jU-Tabflri, —Chilstisns scIf-CDUtndJctory in holdinf Uiat Clod 

ii cfcatiH of CMcythlat vitififc oivj that Chriit is gr«iM(eHJ| Abu-^-Fadl al- 
Malifti BS/^Su^udi Diiflitsslo pro RdigTorte MoirnnuoedanoriArn 

aJwTJiiii dviiiinriDi, cd. F. X. van dcti Ham, Leiden, 13.17, A —'in ao religion 
dlKS revelation come OCatTai-y in what nulSixit detcrjnin^ fov rcascu is tbe 
base oT revdaiJnr [n thiescnu tbflC It Is a wltnus to the truth of iho voc&dotis 
of prophets aud toMKasEii’, but Christians, neslKlias this priiraplei have 
uiittied to sniptunil terms Uke faiber' and 'sun' inurpreunJores Uisi arq 
eoDtiory to wason. 

* Cf. J-yilseh, liiOrU uad CAritten^^itTi, ] JSf, 

* Ibid. 
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the diflfcTicnt situadona in ivliidi the e;(paiiien[s of the dEEfcrcnt yjcw? 
found themselves. 

The iveighty considerAtims in favour of tbo vkw that the 
doctrine of Islamic universalijlD is idcelogitAl ii that Islani as a 
world relittion would tend to cKdode a full integration of certain 
elements which could not bi omitted without loss. It has beco 
admitted above that there was a place for Islam as an expression 
of the Abrahamic tradition parallel to Jodaism and Christianity, and 
that this was 50 because of a failure of Christianity to be sufficiently 
universal to indLide peoples who spoke Syriac, Coptic and Armcaian 
and who thought in terms of the intellectual categories associated 
with these Languascs. It was further implied in this admission that 
Islam has produced a form of the Abiahamic trsdiiJon more suited 
to the intcUcctual categories of at least some of these oriental 
peoples. It is a long step from cIibE, however, to allowing that Islam 
has prodtii:c4 a form of the Abrahamic tradition in any way suited to 
the intellcciual categories of the peoples who constitute the great 
body of Cbristendom, Catholic, Orthodox and Ibotestant—the 
Grcck-apcakcrs, Lati n-spcafccrs and thcir successors. The attitude of 
Islam towards the Bible and towards the history of Christendom has 
made it almost wholly unaware of the problems involved in present¬ 
ing Islam to Europeans. There is little sign in Islam of any move 
towards the ioiegraiJon of rival tiadillons eomparable to the agreo' 
merit between Greeks and Latins to regard their fnimuEaticms nf the 
doctrine of the Trinity as equivalent. 

This point might be made in another way. Suppose that {perhaps as 
the result of another world war in which all other religions were 
seriously weakened) Islam became the dominaut religion throughout 
the world and that its rivals gradually faded away, COUid this be 
regarded as a satisfactory in tegmiion of world society ? The answer 
would seem to be that lE would rot bc oomplfiteiy satisfactory, and 
that for two reasons. One is ibat sucb a world^rdJgloe would prO' 
sumably nOL have fully accepted and acknowledged its dependence 
on tJve Christian and Jewish traditions in its origins and in its 
formative; period; and such a failure to accept one's past is as un¬ 
healthy for a society as for an Individual. The other reason Is that 
under ihe supposed drcumstances those who tame into IsEam from 
traditions whose intellectual categories were radier different from 
the iniclicctual categnries of the Islamic tradition would presumably 
have to accept without question (at least to begin with) the formula¬ 
tions iu terms of the intelEectunI categories of the existing Islamic 
tradition. This would scent to be a loss to world society of aa dement 
of variety and richness, in course of time this loss might in some 
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measure be made Eood hy ^ fnowemtnt of divemifieatioD witKio 
lalam, but this could not be rodcoFicd OTlr 
Arguments about ttus ttialCer ■caniurt, of ODUrse^ be CDCrrcly 
objective. Wc aic mnocrued wJth two policwsl—or should yfz say 
^two instinctive procedlurta'?—to bi-ms about the integration of 
smaller heterogeneous sodeties into one lange society. The Jslamjc 
method K for the most part, ts to try to protliicc uniformity by demand¬ 
ing adherence to ont set of formuJatioQS based on one system of 
inteJIcfilual categorjes Add by taking mcasuiics which 6V£ntually lend 
to the squeezing out of foirmuialions based on other systema of 
categories and the adoption by a|[ Muslims of the first system of 
categories. This jwlicy or pnocoduric is a slow one but in the cndK 
after many centuries, it does seem to have results, ff a tradition with 
a disiinctive set of categarics is denied all expression at tho bigbet 
levels of thinltiag for a period of centuries, there is a bkelihood that 
it tnll disappear altugettwr, though it is also possible thut after a 
period of ^underground^ Mistence it may appear again (as early 
Italian art is sometimts said to be a second flowerirtg of the artistic 
spirit of the Etruscans). This is a process that has been CO-nslantly 
taking place throughout history. Al] the majn cultural traditioas of 
today have squeezed out or swamped many minor traditions and 
caused them to disappear compielely. Only a few minor traditions 
have been able to keep themselves ahve by bocoming distinctive 
strauds within the main traditions. Moreover all the oon'-Wcsiem 
world ia under the threat of being swamped by the WesteTB ialeUcc- 
tual tradition in its modem form based on oatural sciervee, and even 
Western Christendom itself has not solved the prohleoa of adjusting 
this modem form of its tradip'on to the very diffcreni categories of 
New Testament Christianity. 

Whde there is thus a natural tendenoy to uniformity which operates 
indcpendeally of men's deliberate intentions, it would seem that 
Christianity lo a greater extent than Islam has tried to preserve 
variety even whiJe working for iutegjatEon. Islam has indeed recog¬ 
nized the value of diversity, as, for example, in its acknowledgement 
of four parallel legal rites. Its insLsicn.ee on keeping the Qur'an in 
Arabic, however, even when it has to be recited in worship by those 
who know no Arabic, contrasts with the translation of tile Bible into 
every language. Christianity may thus be said to stand for a pohey of 
integration without an insistence an uniformity. Its ideal is inoie 
that of unity in dtversiiy, whereas Islam tends towards on ideal of 
Uniformity, at least in theory. 

The future will presuiaibly bring some measure of world iolegra- 
Uoti, but we cannot yet tell whether this will necssattate a large 
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locnaurc oJf ucilfonnity (with a pM^btc Kuppcaranc? at ti [acer (tats 
of some of the sunken traditions), or frhcil^cr it will be possibEc 
without destroying ail variety to obtain sullickiit integratinn to k«p 
world society from annihilatiug ilsetf. There stem to be objective 
grounds for thinkins tbat tbc rcicntion of variety is a good thing. 
In so far as Chriitianiiy is more conccmcd than TaLam about thia, it 
is prcterahlc as an agent of inEcgratioD. TbSs, howsvcT, is only one 
aspect of the matter out of many^ bt)l it does give SOJlie reasons for 
(binkiivg that Islam is ideological in its daim to be universal and to 
supersede Christianity. 

(5) Cofie^roibw. Four points have been considered in which Islam 
might seem to be idoologitah Witt regard to the fint two, tiic daim 
to be parallel to Judaism and Christianity and to be a continuation 
of the JudacD-Christiin (or Abrahaniic) prophclig tradition, it 
proved possible to make out a case for thitilring that Islam was not 
ideological. In the claim to have revclatioaal knowledge ofhisioHeal 
events, on the other hand, there is an ideological fbetor; and it seems 
likely that the same Ja tme of the claim to be a univetsai rcligjoitK 
though this point cannot be settled at the present [imc. 


3. ISLAH^ CQNCEInON OF IT3I1LF 

The previous section has dealt with Islam's conception of ils relation 
to other religions, and this is in a sense part of its -do reception, of 
itself. Now, however, wie turn to consider some aspects of ita con¬ 
ception of itself as it as in itself and apart from its relation to other 
religious communities. The point lo which special attention wilt be 
paid is the citent to which this confieption haj been ideologicsJly 
distorted by on* group nr other witliia the Islamic community. Two 
aspects gre selected far study: the idea of a community based on a 
iflJigioLs revelation and the idea of Islamio orthodosy. 

(ff) A eofnnmnily bassd an reiigSouT t^yclafion 

To say that the Islamic community is based on nrvelation might seem 
to be a simple staterrrent of objective fact. Yet a littk reflection will 
show that this Is not so, or at least that it U not sc obvious as it 
appears. The siaicmeni must be looked at in its total caltnral 
contest. Islam began among the Arabs as a movement that was belli 
rehgious and political. At first the religious aspect wos most pro¬ 
minent, hut with the political success of Muhammad's [[fetime and 
the following half-ecntury the political aspecl must for a time have 
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loomed in the eyes of most of the Arabs, In fact the Arabs 

found ibcmscJvEa ruling an cmpjrcK with (bemselvcs as a niilitary 
aristocracy in it. The ccnqucrcd peoples, however, had a higher 
cultural level, and in particular a more advanced IntclIecLual 
troditioQr As these people became converted lo and shared 
their cultural heritage with the Amhs, or as the Arabs, through 
increased coittaots with aon-Muslims, entered into soitiethitig of the 
cultural heritage of the Tcgiou, Lsliifia became the heir of the earlier 
civilizations of the Middle EasL The new Islamic culture that was 
thus Created continued much of what, had been valuable in these 
previous cultures. Under these circcmstanccs, then, is U true to say 
the Islamic community was based on religious revelation? Or is this 
atatement an ideological distortion? 

It is clear, of course, that the Islamic community would never have 
eiisled without the Arabs. From them came the original impulse, the 
conquering armies and the earliest itoperial admiuistrutors. From 
them, too, may be said to have come the continuing religious 
dynamic, since for centuries it was mediated by the Arabic Qur'an, 
To them may also be attributed tnueh of the ethical OUtlook of 
Islam, and somelbing of it^ aesllietijc taste, especially in literature. 
On the other hand, Utde oF the intoJlcctual features of Islamic culture 
came from the Arabs. Jt was not that they borrowed in any crude 
fashion. Rather (here was genuioe assimilation, through the adoption 
of scholarly methods more than of parttciiiar results. Yet, even 
when the Muslims were reacting against the Intellectual dimate of 
the region, they were being moulded by it, and previous cultures 
have left a clear mark on IslaTnie culture. 

In these eircuntstanocs the assertion that the Islamic community 
is basc4 on revelation is true or fal'se aoeerding as you interpret it. 
If you mean that the dynamtq underlying the movenaent which 
produced this culture came from revelation, that is true. It is easy, 
however, to pass from this sense to another aeeoiding to which 
nearly evcryihlag In Islamic culture is derived from revelation; and 
that is ideological. It Dver-emphaaiges the role of the Arabs and 
depredates that of the other people who became Muslims. 

Something of this has already been noted in the previous chapter 
in the way in whidi the Qur’anie revelation was made a criterion of 
Ihe (ruth of a historical [raditioc. The dLstmetion was also made 
between the Islamic sciences (those subsidiary to the study of the 
Qur'an and Traditions and of the Shari'ah) and the 'foreign’ scicnocs 
(like philosophy and mathematics), Interest In the ialler for their 
own sakes gradually grew less and less, but part^ of philosophy^ for 
nxamplc^ continued to be studied because they had been jncorpojrated 
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fnto thcologyr Perhaps to be cournKtcd with this neglect ■gf the 
^foreign' sciences js the OCfiasioiulistn found in Ash'aritc theoJdgy, 
If all the events of nature proosedod noi AKordinB ts fixed taw? but 
from Gnd's inscrutaWe wilt^ there would seem to be little point in the 
study of nature. The most serious effect of this idwlogieal distortion 
ID the conocplion of [he Islamic community is the daini that mach of 
the traditional wisdom of the Middle East came from Muhammad 
(as was pro%'ed by [he existence of Traditions [) and the failure to 
admit their depeudeooc on th«r predeocssors, A commuDity where 
[here has to be systematic pretence of this kind would sSem to btfhx 
from healthy. For Dc.iiturits Islam has managed 'to get away with it\ 
but the wpojwrc of the Islamic world to modefii Western sclmlaTsliip 
has revealed the true s(a[e of matters [o many ttucildTiE Muslims^ 
while at the same time it has placed Musliuu in [because of 

their oatural defensive reaction) at a disadvantage in assimLatine 
some aspects of the learning of the West. 

(f) A etmimitiiiy observing th^ ieiv 

Strictly speaking, though the phrase 'orthodox Islam' Is often used, 
there is no 'orthodoxy' in Islam, exeept to a filight extent in theology. 
When we speak of 'orthodoxy' we are referring loosely to (he 
swnnah, and ‘orthodox Istam'' is more correctly 'the tnain body ef 
Sunnite Muslims'. Orthodoxy by i|s derivation is 'right belier, and 
(he Criterion for distitiguishing between orthodojiy and herwy is 
doctrinal. Siinilaiiy the opposite of the nnutah is Wd'nA or 'innova¬ 
tion', which is riO't festricicd to false intellectual beliefs but may 
include novelties in practice. Though orthodoxy iit the Strict sense 
thus plays only a minor rote in Islam, yet there is somethifig whose 
role in the Islamic community is analogous to that gf orthodoxy in 
other communities. 

While many good, people think of orthodoxy as a tiohlc ideal, to 
the sociologist it is suspect. 

Onbodoiy Ls net simply conservatism—nnt a prliiiajy, dirtsct aditiide 
of the mind—but a Form of peaedgn. The conservative lives ie hij 
traditions unconKiOustVi taking them for granted Oad hondJina tbem 
i ightly because heisnotarciaidoflgsina them. The ntacdnnaiy, however, 
is rigid because be is afraid of losing 5 kind of certainty Ihat is an integral 
part ef his Jife. Endless uncertainty [leads) to rdativijm [and IIksc fttc) 
just Iwo sides of the same coin, different leactiuna to tiie same disturhing 
process which we call the crisis in vataalion. ^ 

^ K. Manritieinu FreeJom Fawer and' PfirKftrati^ Flmtlng, London, IWl, 
3Afi. l^r Uk function of lietenidoxy as bcluleg grnups la ' pnservA tbeir 
tpecial-peopic rnlo', tf. C. S, Coon, Cara*^t/i, lit, 
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This criticEfunmigJitsocjn to presuppose the strict sense oforthrhdDxy; 
blit there are other certainties tlian intelleetuttl certainties, nitd 
Islam in particular would seem to dnd its cerlainly io membership 
or Ihe charismatic community whose special clmracterisljc was that 
it followed the s\eoia}i or ^beaten path' -vUiich was also ttxifiari‘a!i or 
divinely-prescribfid cod* of conduct. The sociologist might therefore 
look upon, Ulaui’s iusisteute on following the smjtWj and avocditig 
innovalion as arising from fear of ccasjng to be the oharismatic 
oommutiity. In this way Sunnism in Islam bocoiriM parallel to 
orthodoxy in Christeadom, and the orthodox Muslims are those 
who call themselves by some such title as Ahl-as^Suntiah, the people 
of the sunnaft. 

The difference hetween Sunnism smd orthodoxy is to be traced to 
a djffcrcnee between the Greet and Arab tncutalltiM, Knowledge 
was of great importance to the Gieclcs, and they tended to regard sin 
and error as due to lack of tnowledge. The nomadic Arabs,, on the 
other hand, W<^ more concerned with following the 'beaten path’ of 
(be tribe, that is, the code of conduct tbrougb which its nobility arid 
honour were manifested. It was easy to transfer this conception tn 
the Islamic community. Its 'beaten path' was the 'bcatCD path" of 
Muhammad, and its nobilily, that is, its ctarisiuatic character, i(s 
charecter of being 'the pcopEc of Paradise', depended on following 
this 'beaten palh’. 

The Muslims, of course, did not entirely overlook intcitectual 
Standards of membership of the commuidty. Correct belief was 
Usnally regarded M part of the Stuiri'ah. This goes back perhaps as 
far as the Murji’iles, for whom correct belief was at least an import¬ 
ant dement in the test of membership of (be community. Tbe 
Mu'tazilitcs, as Students of Greek philosophy, tended to put more 
emphasis on belief than Lhs main body of MusUms^ and it is thus 
do! surprising that under their induenoc the central govcrnmetit in 
IxCroducsd a doctrinal test for Judges aud Other officials—the 
Inquisition, Though this particular test was suop dropped, MELStlm 
goveraments in most subsequent ages have used doctrinal tests as a 
basis for the punislimcnt of uoderirablc persons. While this would be 
classed as 'intellectual innovation", the mobs in the cities could 
usually be roused against any sort of'iimovatiion'. The acceptance of 
dcotriaal tests is possibly bnked up with the gjowth in power of the 
class of scJioIar-jurlsts, since it would tend to give support to their 
power. 

One effect of this conception of Islam as a oommu nity observing a 
diviDe|y-giyeii Law was that the adjustment of the comma oily to 
changing circumstances became injCrcasiTigly difficult. The idea of a 
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s&dety following a ''beaten path' ind icKping to it coiiif& from th( 
dewit, where the essential oondLtiems of life Min to have Mrdly 
varied for mtllenria until the advent of tlw petrol engiue. It waj not 
satisfactoa^H however, for the heartlands of the IsJamic empire with 
their citleSi their comtneroe and thdr old civilization. The dtflkulty 
was not at once apparent, for the adjustment of [he practices of the 
«rly Muslims in Medina to the older cultures of 'Iiati, Syria and 
Egypt tooJt place to a great extent in the period up to BOO before the 
conception of the divincty-jiven Law had hecodfle dominant. Alter 
that changes were still possible, but there waa resistance to them. 
An interesting example is provided by the argument of al-Ash*ari 
(d.935> in defence of kaltaa (rational arEumtiilS in [hcnlpgy) against 
those who criticized this 'inpovalion'. He has various lincg of 
thought’ theological discussions were uct forbidden by the Prophet, 
fio that to forbid them is iunovaiionj the Ihiophet knew the dctepis 
of these questions., but did not speat of them because the questions 
had not axisen in his time: the crilks thcmsctvtS do many things which 
Muhanamad did not do.* At-Ash'ari has the better of this argumcnl, 
aod was able to maintain his pasiilon against the critics. In due 
course tus school became dominant in theolcgy. Yet the criiics also 
oonlinUed in ciistcncc, and tD some ways therr point of view was 
becoming more widely held, 'ffinugh (his particular innovation was 
accepted by the main body of Sunnites, lalani was becoming more 
rigid. 

This rigidity showed its serious character ia the ninetcepth century 
when JsJam felt (he impact of (he W«t and extensive adjustments 
became necessary. These could only be made with great ddflCLlty. 
In recent years the authorities in Egypt and elsewhere have Iricd (O 
reform legal practice and (o get rid of certaLn abuses. The Shuffah 
being unchangeable, however, the reforms can only be achieved in 
roundabout ways. One cf Ute most successful is to issue decrees 
limiting (he competence of (he courts, since it }i.its always, been 
nceogiuzcd that the ruling institution has the right to do this^ 

Such methods arc of liniitcd applicadon, however, and the refonu 
of (he Islamic legal system cannot be said to have gone very far. 
Many reformers have been reduced to despair, and have decided (bat 
it was easier to abandon Islam and build something ne.w than lo 
change Jdam. Thus, instead of reforming the traditional Islamic 
educational ^Slem, a new systent was establisbed alongside it for 
Western learning. In order to change Tnrkey intn a mnderc state 

* StialfiA fi ’itdviiit flJ-kAfTttKJ p 'M^i trl-kt!kr)\t test and traiHlalJon will be 
foued La R. J. McCarthy, jic I%nrlqf7 ai--Aih't 2 fi, BCLiili, ] 953. 

’ Cf. p. Le. 2Jt> above. 
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Miulafa KemaT cut many of i[a tics with Islam. Ferhapa radical 
action of this kindf however^ in which much of Islam disappears or 
at !tast is Bubmerged, it will emerge again after an iuterval in a new 
form. Such a metamorphosis is not impossible, s,ince Islam haa 
always tended to recognize thc/air^iccof^p/r. The majority ofSuanite 
MusJimB acknowledge as one of the ^noots of law' [he principle of 
consensus or aEnccmeEil and by this a change that is gccerally 

approved by Muslims may he legitimiiedL Ttus is a principle that 
only works slowly, however; it is not an instrument for a reformer 
id a hurry. 

Islam, thccj in thinking of itself as a oommunity observing a 
drviriely-givea law, as well as one based on revetation, tends to thinlc 
ideologicariy. The ideas arc not m themselves idcolosical, but they 
become sa through thft way in which they have been understood by 
the majority of Muslims. Because of the ideological distortion of 
these ideas Muslims have been impeded in their adjustment of them¬ 
selves to the impact of the West. Nevertheless the idca^ have id them 
au aspect of cssetitial truth (in Mannheim’s terms, arc tn part 
^mopjan’), and lEiis as^ct may yet be rescued from the ideological 
distortion. That possibility, howo^'er, brings us to the next section. 


4. TkE RJTUltE OF ISLAM 

This is not the pIbcc in which to indulge in speculations about the 
future iMtirse of history. Yet the studies id this book arc relevant to 
the present and future condition of Islam, and it is therefore not 
unfitting to Consider wbat light they throw on such questions. 

The fundameutal point is spiriltud renewal or the recDveiy of 
dydflmic. Is this possible fox Islam? After ecntmics of senescence 
and sclerosis can it be revived and rejuvenated? Everything suggests 
that wc are not id a posttion to say Ihia is impossible. Man certainly 
has not enough knowledge at the moment to make such prooouncc- 
raents, aod it is doubtful whether he ever will have. The movement 
of life jo the hearts of the members of a community would seem to be 
essentially hidden^ in the sense (hat it is in principle beyodd the reach 
of human science. If this is ao„ no amount of effort will enable us to 
predict (he fuluxe of Islam. What our studies show us, however, is 
something of the presuppositions of a renewal of Islam and of the 
ciKums^rwes in which it would take place—id particular, the 
difficulties to be overcome. 

So long as Christi^ty has not solved the problems which led fa 
its recHSiOiJ Add disiotegration in the Middle East, there is a place 
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for Islam aod a fuDctlon for it to perfonn. As sajd above, it is 
pojsit^Ie to maintfliQ that I^lafti is the form of the Ahrahamic 
tradition best suited to the oudoDlrof many of the [nhabitants oftlw 
fegion. The raaintcnance of such a. pojitioo, however^ is not suffi- 
cienlly inspiring hj bring about a reutwal of life in Ishm. For one 
thing Christianity may manage to »|vc this pfohtem lq (be next half 
cenluty. The deeper reason^ hoover, is that id (his ‘world, wbicli in 
a Itnatcrial sense has become OM world, men are not likfity to be 
attracied to any religion except one which cLaims to have a message 
for the whole world. 

If we loot at laiam, then, from this point of view, we see that it is 
not unfitted to be a religion for the whole world. It lias throagboal 
its history beea a missionary and univeTsalrstic religion. In seeking 
to win the whole world it would be acting congmendy with its past 
Tocord. It oDuld make a good case, too, for thicikLng that its idea of 
a religiotts community based on revelation and following It dividely- 
aiven code of conduct is the only satisfactory basis for a world 
BDoiely. In Islam's conception of itself and O'! its function in the 
world these ate elements of truth which oonld be developed. 

The other side of tho picture, however, is very dark. The obstacles 
seem almost insuperable. All the distorted ideological conteplions 
which have been noted would require to be coircoted. Islam would 
ha^« to admit tho facts of its origin—the Eiistortcal iniluenec cf the 
JudaeO'Christian religious tradition and of the cultural mditlon of 
^yria, 'Iraq and Egypt. That would lead to a rcvbed conception of 
the relative importance of religious and cultural factors in the 
growth of Islamic civiliiation. It would have to be prepared to team, 
even in tho religious sphere, from Christkns and Jews; and that 
would be very hard. It 'would have lo look again at the centuries in 
which it thought cf itself as the commuoity in whose life (he history 
of mankind was cousummated, and realize that, whatever (he fpluce 
may bring, its role during some of these centuries was touch humbler. 
It would have to dislingtiish. more tadbcaUy than bas hitherto been 
done, between the essential principles O’f its divjnely-givEn code of 
conduct and the temporary applications, and work out fresh applica¬ 
tions to ncvel circumstances. 

Can all this and more be done? It is most unlikely. Yet neither 
the sociologist nor the religiovs man (of any ndigiort} will say (hat it 
is impossible. 




EPILOGUE 


Tbe atudies in tEus bnok have been eonrttrnod firgt and foremaft 
Drith mccEievdl Islam. Yet out of them certain Jdcaa and general 
prin£dpl» have coane which ai* relevant to (he problcma of the 
wo/]d fit the present day. 

The first point to be made waa that ecooomrc^ or, more BcnefaUyj 
macerial faqtors are fViaddmental, not id the sense that they determine 
the whole life of a society^ but in the sense that they ooostitnte the 
Ectiing or framework withiD which tbe society has to live its tife. This 
applies to the contemporaiy world. Advances m Kicnce and tech* 
nolo^ have led lo a physical unifiottiOD of the worid (ihrough 
acToplaneSj wireless and other means of comntnnlicatioa) and to an 
oconomic unifteation of the world (throii^h the growUi of utass- 
produeing industry and international trade mud Hnanoe). This 
consEitut^ the setting of the life of the cantemporary worEd. 

The second point was that, for any given ecanojiuo system ^ certain 
social systems were more suited than others. That means that, where 
a change of economic or malerial factors occura, society b^omea 
maladjusted in ccnEcqucnDc and a process of readjustment becomes 
necessary. In this process ideas and social movement arc oomple- 
Dientary. Without ideas social discontent may lead to certain 
inoveHients; only with ideas do the raovemeots become genuine and 
eflfecliyc soclaE _ activities. In the contemporary world the sodal 
maladjustment is manilbsted in the threat of murderous war, and in 
social discontent within most countries. There is a 'blind' and in- 
eflfoctivc moveiuent tDwa.rds harmony between the nations and 
witb'n each nation! or perhaps wc should say that there is a desire 
for this without any clear perception of how diat desire may be 
realized. The particular difficulties of OUT flge arc thus largely distinct 
frcmi the general imperfection of mankind which has been apparent 
in all Ages, though whether they can be dealt with separatety is not 
dtear. 

The present study shows that this universal desire for harmony or 
integration is only likely to be satisfied when there is a marriage of 
sociaE discontent with an appropriate set of ideas. Only then will 
^cre be AD eShctive movement which will, achieve some measure of 
integration of world society. It is perhaps not xioccssary that this 
.lysletn of ideas should be mAioly religious to begin with, but it must 
at least contain certain ideas or images or symboEs which retcasc the 
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cner^cs oT the psyche. In the long nni^ tiDifrivcr. it wonld secoi Uut 
nothing short of a lelietoa an ituegrale world socLel^. WheUicr this 
will be OK of the wnrld-rcUgEons (no dovht somewhat modiGiodJ, 
or El i^cforEn movement withia one of the wortd-Tic 1 ijsi, 0 Eis, or sO'QK 
eomplelely new religion, we aonot £ay. Man's intellect annot say 
before the event which ideas are gorag to appeal (0 mea and release 
their cner^gicS. A professing ChrisLUn cannot coneelvc of thi; futuce- 
worid^religLon as any other thEm Christianity; yet history and the 
Bible cotahlne to mcmnd him that it is possible for (he ^nreh to 
take 3 false turning. 
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